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REVIEW AND REAUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN 
CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



MONDAY, MARCH 12. 19M 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Nutrition, 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 12:34 p.m., in room 
328-A, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon, Bob Dole (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Dole. 

STATEMENT OF HON* BOB DOLE, A U.S. SENATOR FROM KANSAS 

Senator Dole. Let me welcome our witnesses and guests to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee's Nutrition Subcommittee. 

I have a statement which I will ask be made a part of the record, 
so I will just highlight the statement. 1 We are going to be hearing 
from various experts in the field of nutrition, and we hope we can 
maybe ask some questions as we go along. 

From time to time we have an opportunity to evaluate the child 
nutrition programs in their entirety, even though we are technical- 
ly engaged in the process of reauthorizing only the nonentitlement 
programs, which are WIC, the Summer Food Service Program, Nu- 
trition Education and Training, State Administrative Expenses, 
and the authority for section 32 commodities 

I would just suggest, as I did speaking with some of the ASFSA 
people earlier this morning, there is strong bipartisan support on 
this committee for nutrition programs. There have been a lot of 
changes made in these programs, including the level of Govern- 
ment spending since 1970. At that time, we spent about $700 mil- 
lion for all child nutrition programs; now we are up to around $4.4 
billion. 

There arc others who would suggest that we add additional 
spending. This year, we are somewhat concerned about the target- 
ing of nutrition programs. Most important, as I have indicated, we 
are all concerned about the overall Federal deficit. So let me sug- 
gest that I think we are making some progress. There is no one 
hostile group or person, and I am convinced that we can work out 
uriy policy disagreements that we may have. I am very pleased to 
he here to preside over these hearings today. 

*Srp p IKi *or the prrptifM Matemrnt tif Senator Ihtlr 
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Our first witness is not a newcomer to the committee—John 
Rode, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Food and Consumer Services. 

John, you may proceed in any way you wish. We will make your 
entire statement a part of the record. If you can summarize it, and 
touch the highlights, that would be very helpful. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN W. BOOK. DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR FOOD AND CONSUMER SERVICES, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Bode. Thank you, Senator. 

My statement, is very long, and I do have a lot to say, so I will 
summarize. 1 

I appreciate the opportunity to be here again addressing an im- 
portant subject. 

Before commenting on S. 1918 specifically, I would like to em- 
phasize that current laws provide generous child nutrition benefits. 

I certainly appreciate your reference to the bipartisan approach 
that has existed for a long time. If one updated in real dollar terms 
the level of expenditures for nutrition programs that took place in 
expenditures would be something like $2.fi billion, and of 
course this year we are spending well over $19 billion on nutrition 
assistance. I think that indicates the strong bipartisan approach 
that c*xists in this country to fight the problems of hunger. 

I would also like to talk about the child nutrition programs spe- 
cifically. These benefits are very generous. Any child, in a partici- 
pating school can receive a free meal if his or her family's income 
is less than VM) percent of the poverty guideline, which is almost 
$KMMMI a year for a family of four. 

Students from families with incomes up to $lH,Hlf> for a family of 
(our are eligible for a Federal subsidy of 92 cents per meal, not in- 
cluding the 10 cents per meal average value of bonus commodities 
which we art* nciw providing. These children cannot be charged 
over 40 cents for that lunch, which typically costs around $LH0 to 
produce This lunch is clearly the best bargain in town. 

Over Si million children a day participate in the school lunch 
program. In addition, this administration, is distributing surplus 
commodities. 

It is true that we have restrained the budgets of the child nutri- 
tion programs through the judicious changes adopted by this com- 
mittee and the Congress in 1981, The changes that were made 
served to better target scarce Federal resources to those 1 with the 
greatest need Despite our reforms, the Federal Government still 
provides large subsidies to upper and middle-income families 
through the child nutrition programs. 

For example, this year in the school food programs, we will 
spend approximately $-|B0 million to subsidize meats served to stu- 
dents Iron; families with incomes above IHn percent of the poverty 
guideline Also, the Child ( are Food Program is growing dramati- 
cally in family clay care homes Yet, two-thirds of the subsidies ben- 
efit families in that same, highest income group. 
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The administration strongly opposes the enactment of S. 1913. 
Most of the provisions of S. IWlH are aimed at reversing a number 
of entitlement reforms adopted by Congress as part of the 1981 Om- 
nibus Budget Reconciliation Act. It would use taxpayers' money to 
provide new entittement funding for those well above the poverty 
line. At a time of unparalleled need to control Federal spending, 
we simply cannot justify this bill, which would add about $180 mil- 
lion to the deficit in 19H5 alone. 

I think that fairly well summarizes our reasons for opposing the 
bill My statement goes through the bill in greater detail, and talks 
about specific provisions. 

With respect to expiring authorizations that you referred to, Sen- 
ator, there are five programs expiring this year. The WIC Program 
we recommend reauthorizing for a year, the Summer Feeding Pro- 
gram we recommend, be included in a nonschool food assistance 
grant, along with the Child Care Food Program. 

State Administrative Expenses and Commodity Distribution we 
also recommend reauthorizing. We recommend that the Nutrition 
Education and Training Program authority lapse. 

That is a quick summary of our views, Senator. 

iynator Dcilk. Well, what about the funding levels for the expir- 
ing authorization? Are they contained in your statement? Take the 
WIC Program, for example. 

Mr. Book. For the WIC Program we have recommended a fund- 
ing level that would maintain an average annual participation of 
2-8 million persons. 

Senator Doi.K. How much money is that? 

Mr. Rook. That is one point — 

Senator Iloi.fr:. $1.3 billion? 

Mr. Book. It is approximately $1.3 billion, ye*, sir. 

Senator Dou:. As opposed to what, $1.2 billion last year? 

Mr. Book. You know, the WIC Program has grown tremendously 
over the last few years, Senator. This years participation is up by 
about 5a percent over the level in HJK0, so during this administra- 
tion the WIC Program has grown tremendously, not all of those* in- 
creates, of course, urged by the administration, but that is the 
statu* of the program 

Senator I)of.K. What about dropouts in the program? We get a lot 
of reports and the committee likes to focus on some of these Sup 
posedly, a lot of the near poor students dropped out of the school 
lunch program. 

!)o you have any statistics, or surveys that would give us in for- 
mat ion as to what the dropout rate for near-poor students has been 
over the hist or \ years? 

Mr Hook. Well, sir, really good data is not present There have 
been references at times in the past, to participation levels, and the 
fact that there w;is a decline in participation levels was pointed to 
as a cause for concern about dropout But that data, of course, re 
fleets a significant reduction of school enrollment We have seen 
about a 4-percent decline in school enrollment which accounts for 
22 million students, as 1 recall. 

And there has hi*en another factor, of course, with improved veri- 
fication we are swing a reduced amount of inappropriate participa- 
t ion 
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You may recall that the USDA Inspector General found very 
high rates of inappropriate participation, where children getting 
free and reduced priced meals simply were not eligible to partici- 
pate in those categories. Those children should have been in the 
paid category. 

I think we have not seen a reduction, or a dropout ot the low- 
income children, because those children are all entitled to free 
school meals, if their families have i.icome below 130 percent of the 
poverty level 

Senator Dole. What about participation by children in the Child 
Care Food Program, particularly in day care homes? If you do not 
have the information, you can furnish it for the record. Here again, 
there have been indications that participation has declined since 

Mr Book. Those numbers have increased, sir. Knowing your spe- 
cial concern about service to the low income, I must admit that we 
are not doing a good job with the Child Care Food Program in 
family day care* homes. Almost two-thirds of those subsidies go to 
families with income above 185 percent of the poverty guidelines 

Senator Dole. You might furnish that information for the 
record, along with information concerning the Summer Feeding 
Program. That would be helpful. 

Mr. Bode. I would be happy to. 

{The following information was subsequently received by the 
committee;) 

FAMILY HAY i ARK HOME HUKHlPfftf TO I r PettM INCOME CHIUHlEN 

A study of the Child Cm Food Program completed in lHHii indicated that the 
family day care home portion of 'he urogram predominately serve* children from 
families* with income over percent of poverty The distribution w as follows 

/Vrren/ of Family Ikiy Varr Httrne Pttrttupants 

income category ati a percent of poverty 
At or below i:«0 tfreei 
\:\\ 1 <h reduced price i, 
tJreater than tpaidi 

Total 

Kmm Evaluation <»* thr Child Car* YtmA I'roKrain. Abt AHw*iac<*. Im AukuhI IW2 
This shows that the program is poorly targeted Over three-quarters of t how* par 
liCipafitiM an« from families above 130 percent of the poverty Ime <* J2.H70 for a 
family <.f (our: and almost twothtrd* of the participants are from families above lftt 
pen en? of the jioverty line i$lK t :*r» for a family of four! 

UKUWTf IN CHUJX AK* FtHitl ffUKiRAM 

Th« Child fan Vmxl program h:u experienced growth in ev#-ry year dorm* tlic 
fiermd Fiscal Wars !UM V-M (todatei fhf fed lowing data illustrate the Irend 
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Growth haa been more rapid in family day care homes than in child care* center* 
Betwi*en and HW4 participation in homes increased 97 percent. In center*, par- 
tiripat um increased H percent. Total program participation increased 25 percent. 

PAKTK'IFATTON IN THE SUMMER POOD SEBVICK PROGRAM 

The following fable illustrate?; participation trend* in the Summer Program 

\n\ \w i%3 

Average forty (ut»ap3tKm ' i 4 I 0 1 ! 

* 4#r<0F 4 JWW iJf OTd Attfitrtf 

The decline between r'iscal Years iitHl and 1982 was due to sections of the 
Reconciliation Act that tightened eligibility standard and restricted sponsorship of 
programs to schools, residential camps, and government sponsors. 

Senator Dor* There is a lot of concern, that we have gone too 
far with regai to budget cuts in some areas. Maybe we ought to go 
back and m ke some changes. I would hope your Department 
would recommend any area where we picked up participants, or 
spent some additional funds. However, I understand you do not 
support this kind of legislation 

Mr. Bode. S. 1913, sir. 

Senator Dolk [continuing]. S. 1913, for the reasons you stated 
more fully in your statement. 

There will be some witnesses who support that bill later on this 
afternoon. 

As I indicated earlier, I assume, in the not too distant future, 
that the School Lunch Program will just be made part of the 
normal schoolday. This may not happen in my lifetime, but maybe 
in the next 10 or 15 years. I would not be surprised if we see major 
changes in our national policy of feeding children. In the meantime 
we have an obligation to keep these programs as effective as possi- 
ble. I hope we have fulfilled this obligation. We also have an over- 
riding concern, about reducing Federal deficits. However, this does 
not excuse us from making adjustments in some of these programs, 
particularly as they affect low-income children, or low-income 
Americans in general. We do not have any excuse f ^r not taking 
care of these needs. 

So 1 would hope that if you find any areas that we need to go 
back and take a look at, we would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Book. Senator, we have shared that concern of yours for 
sometime, and I think it has been consistently reflected in our rec- 
ommendations, including those for 1985. That is why we recom- 
mended no change, no reduction Ik* made in the entitlement fund- 
ing in school lunch for the low-income group, families with incomes 
below 13(1 percent of the poverty level. 
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You know, with the bonus commodities that we are making 
available to schools, the level of Federal assistance provided for the 
lowest income group has actually increased faster than inflation. 

We have kept up pretty well with the entitlement to cash f and 
the commodity entitlement for the free category, and we have dra- 
matically increased the bonus commodities. 

Senator Dole. Do you recommend any areas for increased fund- 



for Book. No, sir, It is because we feel that we have a good 
system now of providing assistance to that lowest income group. 
The reductions have been targeted fairly well to the higher income 
categories. We still have rather generous benefits with lunch, for 
example, $460 million being spent on the highest income group. 
Senator Dole In the highest income group, what is that? 
Mr. Bode. 185 percent. 

Senator Dole. How much of an income would that be for a 
family of four? 

Mr. Bode. That is $18,;U5 a year, for a family of four. 

We agree that it is a matter of allocating some scarce Federal 
resources. It is nice to provide more for an everwider group, but we 
feel that the benefits going to the nonpoor, if you will, are generous 
in the context of the Federal budget situation. 

Senator Dole. Well, there may be other questions, John, from 
members who are not here. It is probably a strange time to have a 
hearing, but the lunch hour is a pretty good time for a nutrition 
hearing. We will focus on it a little more. 

[The following information was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:! 

Amutionai Qt'KsTioNs Si BMim:ii to Mr John UtntK I Jehjty Assistant Sktketary 
for Food ami ( oNsi'Mim Services, USDA, by Senator Jkskk Helms, ano An- 

swrJtM Thereto 

i Juration Earlier this year, I asked the General Accounting Office to undertake a 
study on school touch participation. As you know, concerns have been raised about 
supposed "drop out' from program part icipat ion of both student* and schools The 
<IAO report, released after your appearance, indicates that the decline in participa- 
tion has been "primarily because fewer students ate full price lunches". Do you find 
the (JA<> report consistent with the Department's own figures and assessment oi 
school lunch participation trends, particularly with regard to the trend thai the 
drop out look place among those well above poverty? 

Answer The GAO report is consistent with the Department's own data reflecting 
changes to participation and attests to the continuing wide participation ir« the 
lunch program of those in need. The most significant drop hi participation occurred 
in paio lunches purchased by children from families well above the poverty level To 
a much lesser extent, free lunches also declined However, in the current fiscal year, 
fw lunch participation has nearly returned to the peak level reached in risen! 
Year WW I despite a continuing decline in overall enrollment 

Wr believe that those in need are still being well served under th** free and re- 
duc^ pnee meal policy. Moreover, despite the dtcline in paid meal participation, 
there are still over 11 o million full-price participants daily, a strong indication that 
the M'hool lunch remains a sound nutritional value for all children 

4Ju*st ion Do you have any information on what impact the increased verification 
pro<edur<<s have had on frw or redueed'price participation*' 

Answer The completed verification pilot study indicates that an improved appU 
cation form, with a specific reference to the possibility of verification, significantly 
r<*dut**s the incidence of misreporting These results are encouraging when com- 
pared with findings from other studies about the level of misreporting For example, 
in the Ma> I SMI audit conducted by the Office of the Inspector General, USDA. the 
overall error fate due to rmsreporung was 2* H percent In home audits conducted 
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during the National Evaluation of School Nutrition Program* discovered an error 
raU» of 21 K percent The simple quality assurance methods conducted during Phase 
I of the Income Verification Pilot Study reduced the error rute due to misreporting 
to 17.4 percent. And Phase II of the pilot .study, using more advanced quality assur 
ance procedures. was able to reduce the error rate even further, to 11.7 percent. 
This means that the children of some applicant* who had previously mis re ported 
their financial circumstances will now be receiving reduced price lunches instead of 
free lunches or be required to pay full price instead of receiving fret* or reduced 
price lunches- Along with these positive results, the study has also indicated that 
new application and verification procedures, properly conducted, will not result in 
eligible applicant* btittg denied participation in the program. We do expect further 
advances to be made in error rate reduction as new regulations on application and 
verification procedures are implemented in school districts, and as administrators 
gam expertise in their use. 

These findings are primarily derived from a controlled, experimental setting 
within one fiscal year Unfortunately, due to changes* in many other variables from 
one year to the next, such as enrollment fluctuation* and changes in the economic 
circumstances of part ici pa ting families, we are unable to attribute a specific part of 
an actual participation change (e g . FY 19*Ct compared with FY \M2i to verification 
procedures per stv 

Question. What is you,- response to the contention made by various child nutrition 
officials that t'SDA should continue to administer various child nutrition programs 
Ix-cause of constitutional or statutory prohibitions within States that they claim pre 
elude their direct administration of these pnigrams? 

Answer The Department has recommended that direct Federal administration Ik* 
discontinued in the interest of improving State and local management of the child 
nutrition programs. We also believe it is both appropriate and beneficial tor State 
agencies to assume responsibility for local programs rather than for the Federal 
(■overnrtient to intervene at the local level. Food and Nutrition Service regional of 
fu-e*. an* frequently located far from participating schools and institutions and. in 
addition, regional office staffs are not its familiar with local circumstances or com- 
munity resources as State agencies an* Also, we have found thai direct Federal ad 
ministration can create certain ambiguities because State ugencies and regional of 
fices may operate under different sets of rules for such requirements as audit clo 
Mires and re|*ort submission deadlines We expect all States that do not currently 
administer these programs to do so if Federal administration is no longer available 

I tindet Mand that some Senators have discussed f*n arnendmen: to specifically au 
thori/e the Secretary of Agriculture to iw State Administrative Kxpense funds to 
c«>ntra<t lor the provi>ioii of th<*sv adnuuir 1 1 at ive services in cases where the State 
det lira's to jieiform t 1m* serv ices While we would ueid to review such an amend 
merit prior !<i r.ik i .i^ a position, the Administration is generally receptive to such an 
approach 

Quest u^n At least one * tines* has recommended a "feasiblity study or pilot 
project tm \ af ton* methods of updating a sell financing school lunch program for 
ail children", that i> a universal free lunch program l)o you have any information 
«»n flu* likely (us| ui a national universal free lunch' What would he the cost of 
do;n^ a n.il nai.dK represent, it I ve study on the subject'' 

An^rr Our very rough estimate at this tune, assuming an average daily partici 
pat ion »f -1 '» tndlfon students ind allowing for absenteeism, is about $1 *§ hilli<ir» 
The < ovf of a nationally representative study could vary wide.* depending upon 
whe'hei vm relied on a simulation based approach on already collected data, or 
whether a Ji-nuiustr at ion were conducted Such a demonstration, in a nationally 
f « t<!« -M-nt.it is#* sample iff schools, would include a year's worth of operation It would 
a No ntail a formal analysis and evaluation which would extend an additional year 
U-v^fid ronclu* tori \t\ the demonstration The estimated cost of the year lontf demon 
Mratmu the evaluation component migfif approach $40 million 

ifu»'sfi*tn l*o you have any information on the degree of State or local funding 
whuh |oi State adruimst rat ive expenses or nutrition education and training'* 

Answer The food and Nutrition Service »FNSi do*»s not reguhirly collect data on 
the amount of lurufs cont ribufed by State or local entities toward the administration 
di trie child nutrition programs nor that of State and local monies contributed for 
nutrition education and training activities However, in \WA FNS authon/od ap 
proximate!) $ H !* million in State administrative expanse monies to a7 State agen 
In addition Ut thts arnount, States contributed aUxit million for adminisfra 
lion o| rhdd nutrition programs \o information is available on the amount of funds 
pi'»v»ded Ir-MO Imal sources With reflect to nutrition education and training, we do 
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have some data which indicate that relatively few Stated expend fund** for this pur- 
pose. 

Question. You indicated thai because of donations of bonus commodities Federal 
support for free lunches had outpaced inflation. What has been the total and per 
raeal value of bonus commodities furnished in recent years? 

Answer. Bonus commodity donations to school lunch programs totaled $132.0 mil 
Hon, $3163 million, $330.8 million and $389.9 million during School Years 1979-80, 
1980 -81 f 1981-82 and 1982-Kl, respectively. Based on the total number of lunches 
served during those school years, the value of bonus commodities equaled 3.00*. 
7 23*. 8.98c and 10.51* per lunch. 

Senator Dole. If we aie going to have other witnesses, you might 
want to at least stick around for a while. We will now hear from 
Ms. Bender and Ms. White, who are next. Betty and Gene, are you 
ready? 

I think, Betty, you are listed here as going first. You are presi- 
dent of the American School Food Service Association and also the 
director of child nutrition for Dayton, OH; Ms. Gene White, is legis- 
lative chairperson of the American School Food Service Association 
and assistant superintendent of education for child nutrition in 
California. 

Ms. Bender. Mr. Chairman, this is Mary Filko, director of 
Akron, OH. 

Senator Dole, I am here strictly in support, and to say that the 
position that Gene White, as our legislative chairman is going to 
present to you, is endorsed by the association, and has its full sup- 
port, and at this time I would like to turn it over to Gene. 

Ms. White. Thank you, Senator. 

I would just like to say again on behalf of our association we did 
appreciate h wing you with us this morning. Also, we are looking 
forward U 1 ng Senator Huddleston tonight for our banquet. So 
for us thib < ;per Monjday. Although I think in the e>es of others 
tomorrow is super Tuesday. 

Senator Dole. You /will probably be able to get a number of 
spoake s after tomorrow. There may be some you do not want 

Ms White. But we did sincerely appreciate this, and we do have 
a prepared statement, which we have submitted for the record 1 

Senator Dolk. Do I have a copy of it? 

Ms. White. I believe you do, and if you do not, I have an adds 
tional copy I would be glad to give you right now. 
Senator Dole. Thank you 

Ms. White. The thing I would like to do, with your permission, is 
simply highlight some of this, in the interest of your time, and this 
morning, when you did graciously meet with us, you did mention 
the fact that you would like to know what our priorities are. 

Senator Dole. Right. 

STATEMENT OF UKSE WHITE, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION. ACCOMPANIED BY 
BETTY BENDER, PRESIDENT, AND MARY FILKO, DIRECTOR. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

Ms. White. And you also would like to know what some of our 
concerns are. So 1 think perhaps we will just simply start by ad* 

•St* p l£l ior liw pn*pur**d statement of Ms Whit<« 
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dressing that, and, of course, be very pleas«*d to answer any ques- 
tions that you might have. 

I think as an opening concern, wc would simply like to state for 
the record that it is important to the programs that they remain 
bipartisan. This seems to be a particularly important thing to know 
during this election year, when so easily something of national im- 
portance and difficulty like child nutrition could be diverted to bi- 
partisan issues. 

So we would urge that this committee continue to proceed as it 
has in the past, and have child nutrition remain as a bipartisan 
issue. 

Now, in terms of our priorities, there are really three things that 
we would like to stress this morning. 

As a preface to this, of course, we recognize and appreciate the 
fact that there have been no significant budget cuts for us this 
year, that has been a tremendous help for the programs 

Ixxiking to the future, we have data which indicates a real con- 
cern of what is happening to a certain segment of the children. 
These are the children of the working poor, and our concerns this 
morning are really for those children, and we are asking that some 
harshness of the former cuts be mitigated, by slowly adding back a 
little funding to help the reduced-price children, children of the re- 
duced meal price programs. 

Now, in a minute, we are going to share with you some data that 
we have in some of our cities, which shows the dropout children in 
the reduced price meal category. But let me first highlight the 
three priorities that we have, and then we will look at the data. 

Now, our first priority is to lower the cost of the reduced- price 
lunch. 

Senator Doi.k I have got that. 

Ms. Whitk. The first priority is to lower the price of the reduced 
price lunch for the working poor children, from 40 cents per meal 

to :'5. 

Now, in the last couple of years that price has escalated 20 cent* 
to 10 cents It is a 100 percent increase. 

Senator Dolk. What is the value of that meal now/ 
Ms Whit*:. The actual- - 
Senator Doi.k $1 NO, is that it? 
Ms Whitk. Approximately 

Senator Doi.k. What was the value of it when it was *2.U cents? 

Ms. Whitk Probably more like $1.(50, as 1 remember it, $1.55. 

S; our next priority then would be to do the same thing for the 
breakfast program for the reduced price child, and lower that sell- 
ing price from 'M\ cents p«*r breakfast to 15 cents. 

Our third priority is again for the breakfast program, and hen* 
we are asking that we have sufficient fund? to improve the nutri 
tional quality of that breakfast, and improve that quality consist- 
ent with the findings of the USDA study, the National K valuation 
of School Nutrition Programs, published in March 

One of the things that we are finding is that about H5 percent of 
our oreakfasts today are served to needy children. There is a 
strong feeling that there should be some protein in that breakfast. 
So those are the three priorities. 

Now, in terms of why wt* are asking this 
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Senator Dolk. As I understand it, the cost of A, B, *»nd C is- — 
Ms. White. The cast, as referenced above is approximately $150 
million, which is add back funding. 

Now, on the next page, Senator, we are showing you some of the 
data that we are using to support this request, and again it is im- 
portant to note that from 70 to 80 percent of the benefits we are 
asKing for wouid go to families with incomes below 185 percent of 
the poverty line. 

As I said, clearly this is targeted to benefit children of the work- 
ing poor. 

Now, I would like to very quickly look at this data with you, and 
then Mary Filko from the Akron, OH, schools, who is referenced in * 
this first item is prepared to give you some information on what is 
going on in typical m^jor cities, this being Akron. 

Now, you will note that the cities that we are listing here are 
really distributed throughout the Nation, and we are showing the * 
percentage decline in the participation, lunch participation for the 
reduced-price category of meals, and we are comparing October 
1980 with October 1983, and quickly looking at this Akron, OH, 
down 48 percent; Memphis, TN, down 67 percent; Raleigh, NC, 
down 27 percent; Birmingham, AL, down 29 percent; Albuquerque 
down 28 percent; Cleveland down 22 percent; Louisville down 22 
percent; Kansas City, MO, down 4 percent; and Fort Lauderdale, 
FL, down 12 percent. 

It might be interesting to note the statistic for Kansas City being 
4 percent. 

We have tried to look at some of the unemployment rates in 
other cities, and find that it does appear to be much higher in 
other cities, such as Akron, instead of a 48-percent dropout. 

Now, in my own State of California, I would just like to add a 
statistic to show that statewide we are down 30 percent. That is 
across-the-board. So it is based upon this information that we feel a 
need, and even a responsibility to bring this to your attention, and 
ask for this add back of sufficient funds to cover this. 

Now, with your permission, I think Mary Filko might like* to 
highlight what is going on in Akron. 

Ms. Filko. I am sure you are aware of the loss of many factory 
jobs in our State. And when we talk of parents, we find that— it 
may not seem like a lot to us, but in a family where there is more 
than one child, they quite often do not get together that amount of 
money to eat a lunch. 

We find that, as you can see by the figures, our prices—or our 
participation dropped IS percent, reduced price, when we increase 
from 20 cents to 40 cents, and I was hoping that they would come 
back, because we feel the need to provide a meal for those children 

But as I said, parents are finding that they just cannot afford, in 
their minds, to pay that, when they have several children. 

Senator llei-K. I assume there is a direct relationship between the 
unemployed parent and the dropout? 

Ms. Filko. Yes The other thing is, we do have people who have 
been employed, alter leaving higher paid manufacturing jobs, but 
the pay is not there, and the income is lower, and they just do not 
senn to have it. and of course, some of the women who are one 
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parent families, also find this problem. It is something that we 
have not been able to overcome. 

Senator Douc. Anything else. Gene? 

Ms White. I have just one other comment, Senator 

This morning when you met with us you mentioned what we 
would call a possible dream And it was referenced a few minutes 
ago in your comments, and I would just like to pick up on that, and 
say that the American School Food Service Association, and those* 
of us who are operating programs each day, share that dream of 
yours, to somehow in the future incorporate the nutrition program 
into the educational program of the schools 

You know, in our judgment, schools should not be Tilling stations 
Schools should be educational institutions, and everything we do 
there should be targeted to the health and education of children. 
This is a concept that we would like to bring forth by way of an 
official propositi to you. 

We are asking this year that the Congress authorize a study 
which would look at the feasibility of some alternative ways to 
fund a universal type of program, a program in which child nutri- 
tion would t>e incorporated into the education program, for all chil- 
dren, and in so doing we feel this would meet the intent of Con 
gress. as expressed in the National School Lunch Act, and to help 
the Nat ton preserve its most important resource, and that is the 
health and education of our children 

So when we talk about goals, and when we look to the future, we 
fW-l this is just an important thing to now start considering. 

We are well aware of the budget constraints a lot of the con- 
cerns that you have expressed. I know that also is a reality. We 
feel there is a dream, and a goal that should be pursued, and that 
if should be pursued through a congressional mandated study, to 
objectively and seriously look at the feasibility of some alternative 
ways to fund this type of program. 

Senator ffcn.K. Is there any interest at the State and local level in 
that si me concept / Is that State picking up some of the tab? 

Ms Whitk. 1 think, sir, that honestly this is something that 
could lw explored in a feasibility study We need a commitment 
and a priority to do the study 

I pel -.Mirtally think there are ways in which there could he some 
shared costs Because the reality is the cost of administering the 
program as it is now operating is quite expensive. We have high 
K'<y.-i of application, of verification and all of the related controls 
that seem to l>e necessary for this program, and I guess our feeling 
is thai the school lunch program is something at a crossroads right 
now. and we must soon decide if this is to he a welfare program, or 
if it is fo he a health education program targeted to the educational 
goal-* of this Nation 

We would strongly urge that we do this kind of study, test the 
feasibility of this alternative 

S< nator IKm.k. I should have asked Mr Ikxle 

Have you done any studies like that, John* Yon could make one, 
do one'* 

Mr Hoik: We have the capability to do one, a fair amount of the 
work would hr contracted outside of the Department. 
Senator IMi.e There would he some expense involved'' 
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Mr, Bode. Yes, sir 

Senator Dole. I think this is something that we might look at. 

Again, I recall something similar in the House. It has been a 
long time since I was in the House, but Judge Smith, who was 
chairman of the Rules Committee, used to say that some day we 
will be feeding all children in school. 

At the time, I do not remember whether I thought very much 
about this concept, but it is probably going to happen some day. If 
it is done in the right way, it might save a lot of expense, and it 
might eliminate the welfare aspect of the program— discrimination 
against poor students, and a lot of other things that I do not think 
are necessary. If we can avoid these aspects and find a better way 
to run the program* We should explore this possibility. Paying for 
it is something else. That is always the problem. 

Ms. White. Well, there may even be some creative ways in fi- 
nancing this. You know, we would hope that any feasibility study 
would seriously look at financing. We know that this is a very im- 
portant consideration, a primary consideration, but we do think 
there may be some creative ways, ways perhaps that we have not 
even thought of, although we have thought of a few, but there may 
be many others that should be explored. 

Senator Dole, Betty, do you have anything else? 

Ms. Bender. I would like to say to you, Senator, and I am speak- 
ing as a program operator, if there could be some feasibility study, 
I think the cost we perhaps have to spend for our own controls to 
meet the regulations would reduce the cost of the meal as we pres- 
ently serve it to the students, so financially it would perhaps be 
beneficial, as well as it would provide all students an opportunity 
to have a good, sound nutritional meal every day, and be a part of 
the educational system. 

So I think that there are, of course, some problems in figuring 
out creative financing, but 1 think you could also see some addi- 
tional benefits as far as reducing the cost of the program, bet er 
utilization of the people who run it. 

We would then return to the nutrition and the feeding of chil- 
dren, rather than some of the other aspects that we have to deal 
with. 

Senator Dole, You may have some estimates. What does your 
proposal cost? 

Ms. White. Well, we have done some early on, I do not even 
know if 1 have that with me, Senator. 
Senator Dole. That is all right, you can furnish it. 
Ms. White. If I might just look at that. 

We have looked at it from several perspectives, and of course, we 
also would price into that some possible increase in participation, 
since the meals would initially be available without cost. 

The information we have is from, I believe, the Senate— was it, 
Marshall- 
Senator Dole. I think Marshall is looking in his briefcase. 
Ms. White. Well, we are not lost, we just do not have everything 
in the right briefcase this morning. 
Thank you, Marshall. 
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What we an .howing in an estimate of cost of $5.9 billion, sub- 
tracting out $2.u billion for current services, we are talking about a 
short fail of $3.3 billion. 

Now, the question is how do you raise that amount of money. 
This is where a proposal was made through some legislation last 
year, the proposal of Senator Hart, which would have, through the 
IRS process, reduced the amount of tax deductible lunches for en- 
tertainment, and thereby generate some additional moneys. 

We are estimating that if about 70 percent of entertainment 
lunches could be deducted, and the balance diverted to child nutri- 
tion, we would pick up about $li>5 billion. Senator Hart's bill then 
would further support that. 

We can see some other ways to administrative savings, to create 
some dollars. This is all something that would have to be further 
studied, of course, through a pilot study. 

1 think one of the questions that we all have is what would the 
participation level be if indeed this were part of the educational 
program, such as all of the other public school educational compo- 
nents. That is something that only a study would show. 

Senator IknM. I have read this background information. In an- 
other area where we try to earmark taxes for a specific program 
we have taxes for cigarettes, taxes for medicare, taxes for alcoholic 
spirits- there is usually a direct relationship, like truck taxes for 
highways I assume you could figure out some relationship here. 

Ms. White. We would certainly be challenged to try. 

Senator Doi.k. We are talking about the business expense ac- 
count deduction. I guess lunches and meal deductions are close 
Anyway, I think this is an idea that has been around for a long 
time, and the fact that you are now more serious about it might 
move it to the front burner for a while. 

Are you suggesting that if we could make some adjustments in 
your so-called priority items, A, B, and (\ that you would forego 
any other provisions of S. 1913, or 

Ms. White. Well, those certainly are the priority items (hat we 
would wish to urge support. 

Senator Doue. What is the total cost of S. l!H37 

Ms. White About $158 million. 

Senator Dole. The reason I asked earlier alKMit the price was 
that when it was 25 cents, for example, the value of the meal was 
SI Now it is $1.80, so there might be some adjustment there. 

Ms. White. Yes, that is another possibility 

Senator Doi.k. l)o you have anything else? I do not want to shut 
anyone off here 

Ms White. We do want to thank you for your time this morning. 
We appreciate the chance to make the statement to you, and also 
to assure you that as always we are here to provide assistance and 
information any way that we can 

Senator Dole. I think the one thing you mentioned, which is 
even more important than where we come out in the details, is the 
bipartisan nature of the program. As far as I know, it is going to 
continue that way 

Ms White. Thank you We appreciate that. 

Senator Doi.k Sometimes, we are playing a game of who can 
sp*»nd the most money We have been playing that game so long 
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that we are broke, and now we have to be a little more careful. 1 do 
not suggest that you have ever urged us to be excessive in any 
area, but, obviously, you have a different view in this area than we 
do. You are working with these programs on a daily basis, while we 
hope we are being responsive to the real needs of children. I do not 
see any change from the bipartisan nature of our committee's or 
the Congress' approach to these programs. 
Ms. White. Thank you. That is very reassuring. 

AiHirnoN ai. Questions Submitted to Ms. Gene White by Senator Jesse Helms. 

and Answers Thereto 

Question I. As you know, legislation has been introduced to restore a special medi- 
cal deduction for families applying for free and reduced -price meals which had been 
eliminated in My recollection is that many school food service people had told 
me that such a deduction was an enormous administrative burden, complicating the 
process of verification and increasing the costs. Do you support or oppose a return to 
u special medical deduction? 

Response. ASFSA supports a return to a special medical deduction. It is quite 
likely that families who are overburdened with high medical costs may actually 
have net incomes that fall within free or reduced price meal eligibility guidelines. 

Question J You will recall that the Administration initially recommended in 19HI 
that Federal reimbursement* for the paving child be eliminated altogether. Largely 
in response to suggestions from school rood service personnel. Congress decided in* 
stead to spread such needed reductions among all categories. Now that you are rec- 
ommending a significant (15 cents} increase in Federal reimbursements for reduced- 
price meals, would you now support some reduction in the reimbursement for 
paving student* to finance this change? 

flesponse ASFSA does not support reduction in reimbursement for the paying 
child Reimbursement for paying students has already been Beverly cut Additional 
cuts will further increase the selling price of meals thereby eliminating additional 
children from the program. As reported in the National Evaluation of School Nutri- 
tion Programs (FNS/USDA/ April. 1983). ''Participation rates for the School Lunch 
and Breakfast Programs are more sensitive to differences in the price of meals than 
any other factor affecting participation." In general, our philosophy is that the best 
way to serve poor children is to serve all children. We believe there must be incen- 
tive for local school boards to operate the programs for all students. It is from this 
perspective that ASFSA has asked the Congress to study the feasibility of a self 
funding universal program, 

Question ./ According to the Congressional Budget Office, the maximum meal 
charge for reduced-price lunches actually would be 53 cents, if the original price, 
established in 11170, had been indexed for inflation (instead of the present maximum 
of 10 rental Why do you supnort lowering the price by 15 cents (to 25 cents) with a 
corresponding increase in Federal reimbursement of 15 cents? 

Response. ASFSA support* lowering the selling price of reduced price meals (from 
10 vent* to 25 rents' in order to reduce student drop out and to enable more eligi- 
ble students to participate Most schools cannot afford to charge leas than 40 cents. 
The cut in meal reimbursement makes it impossible for them to do so. 

(ftiestton i How ran the Congress ensure that any additional funding for break- 
fast reimbursements will be used for actually improving the meal quality of break- 
fasts, the purported objective?. 

R^pon-*- The* asmi ranee could be obtained through statute and effective regula- 
tions for implementing this provision 

tjuvstion v I am concerned that any proposed increase in Federal reimbursements 
n< it I* used simply to replace existing State or local expenditures. Would you sup 
port a provision to ensure State "maintenance of effort " so that increased Federal 
funds would not dimply replace existing Skate or local fund* 9 

Response ASFSA would certainly concur that additional federal monies should 
not I*' used simply to replace existing state or local expenditures. A "maintenance 
of effort" provision is one way to provide this protection. Although ASFSA has not 
taken an official position on this issue, it would be consistent with our philosophy of 
using new money for program improvement and outreach 

Qnrsttttt* t* You tleseribed the results of 1981 reconciliation legislation has having 
"dramatically r^Jueed participation in the reduced-price category " Yet the (Jeneral 
Accounting (MYn*> recently released a report which noted, among other facts, that 
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reduced price participation nationally had declined from 1 7 million in 1*170 to 1 ti 
million in IHKI. During ihe peak yearn of and IHSl. participation was mil- 
lion At worst, such a decline represents a reduction of 1ft percent from the peak 
years; let*** than ti percent from VJ7H Do you really consider these participation fig- 
ures dramatic reductions 7 What part might increased verification, declining school 
enrollment, or elimination of high tuition private schools have had on reduced- price 
participation/ 

Response I believe that participation trend* <l*'sertbed in my t^fimony relate to 
California data <pfea*e see attached table!. You will note a dramatic decrease in ail 
three meal categories has occurred. During the referenced period, school enrollment 
in California declined by approximately ene percent Verification was not in effect 
at this time. 

Question 7 You cited reduced-price lunch participation figures for nine vhool dis 
trict* in your testimony. Could you provide the comparable (October 1W*0 and Octo- 
ber l^KSl student enrollment figures for the school districts covered by your testimo- 
ny as well as the corresponding figures for free meal participation in these districts 
(with the percentage change)? Are any private schools included in this data? 

Response Data for the period is not in my possession but could probnblv 

be obtained from each of the referenced school districts. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, data from these nine school districts related only to public (not private) 
schools 

Question S Y<*u indicated your opposition to the Administration's proposal that 
States not already doing so should assume responsibility for administering various 
child nutrition programs and eliminating direct Federal administration in such 
States Could the States' reluctance to administer these programs he a reflection of 
the relatively low value placed on the programs by these States 7 For instance, why 
has California not administered the summer food service program? 

Response I have no information as to why other states decline administration of 
child nutrition programs California has administered all child nutrition programs, 
including the Summer Food Service IVogram. for a number of years. We stopped 
administering the Summer Program in due to management problems with the 
program Some of these problems resulted from budgetary and employment proce- 
dures that may have been unique to California. However, the most significant prob 
lem resulted from late federal regulations, inadequate regulatory controls lor fiscal 
accountability at the local level, and inadequate funding for state staff 

truest ton V Recent legislation hits proposed that the ceiling on high tuition pri 
tale schools that can participate in the school lunch and breakfast programs mow 
set at $l,*rfHH be removed Do you support this provision"' How many private schools 
have tuitions above $l.fitKf' How many would you expect to participate in these pro- 
grams' 

Response ASFSA lieheves that private as well as public schools should be encoiir 
.iged to participate in the program. We have supported current legislative proposals 
to raise the tuition ceiling from ll.aOO to $2,a4H). We do not have current infer rna 
tion <m the number of private schools with tuition above Jl.MMi nor can we accurate- 
ly predict how many of these schools would participate in the program I believe 
this data is available from the Congressional Budget Office 

Question !0 Two pieces »f legislation have been in! rod rued which would exfiend 
the special milk urogram One would restore the program to all schools from which 
it w;is eliminated in Hl*| ft hat is. schools with other meal service programs* The 
other would lestore the program to kindergartens iwith other meal service pro 
grams < One reason for the change in 11*81 was the claim made by many, including 
school food service personnel, that much of the milk served in the special milk pr<h 
gram was wasted, children received meals at which milk was served and did not 
want, or drink, the additional milk The waste was said to lie especially large among 
younger children iJo you see a need tor any expansion of the special milk program 
to schools where rmfk is typically provided at breakfast and lunch 7 

Response ASFSA believev hntd must I*- conserved and not wasted In terms of ex* 
pawling the Special Milk Program, it would seem appropriate to restore certain 
parts of the program so that children who an- not able to participate in the school 
lunch or break ftist programs would be able to obtain milk at school 

Ifttettioh II In vour testimony you advocated a "feasibility study or pilot project 
on various method's of operating a self-financing school lunch program for all chil 
dreti " !>«> you have anv estimate of the cost of initiating such a feasibility study or 
pilot projivt that would be nationally representative'' What are the participation as 
s imptions that were used t« arrive at your estimated increased cost of $a If billion 
for a national universal school lufu'h program? What amount of money wouM lie 
saved from the elimination of what you described as the "etistly and hurd*'fiMHne 
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btuunra* of tu*vsng to document and verify the income (if families participating in 
the progmnr? 

KeBptmne The preliminary data uned to support our request for a feasibility study 
wuh obtained from the Senate Committee on Budget and the C>ongre*isional Budget 
Office. 

Question IS. What is the basis for your statement that privately owned operators 
of school food service would nut benefit the school lunch program and the children 

it server*? 

Response. This question is not clear. I don't recall making this statement If you 
could cite the section of testimony referred to here, I will clarify these comments. 

Question IS. Legislation has been introduced which imposes to provide Federal 
funds for the transportation and storage of commodities. According to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office these Federal dollars "largely substitute for current State and 
local spending for these activities" at a cost of $14 million in fiscal year 1985. Do 
you support this provision? If so, why should the Federal government assume a new, 
additional financial burden for costs which traditionally have been borne by the 
States? 

Response. AHFSA supports the limited use of federal funds for the transportation 
and storage of commodities. In reality, when local school food authorities pay the 
state for these costs, it serves as an additional cut in Section 4 funding. We believe 
schools should get full value of commodities without redirecting meal reimburse- 
ments. To require local school food authorities to pay state costs undermines the 
integrity of the commodity distribution program. We have worked very closely with 
commodity organizations in an effort to resolve this objection to the commodity pro- 
gram. We felt this wide but small new program would solidify support for the com- 
modity distribution program. 

California Department of Education 
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We are honored now to have a Kansan before our committee, 
Sharon Evans, director of food service from Kansas City, KS. 

Sharon, we will make your entire statement a part of the record. 
Any way you wish to proceed is fine. 

STATEMENT OF SHARON EVANS, DIRECTOR, FOOD SERVICE FOR 



Ms. Evans. Thank you, Senator. 
I have a copy of my statment. 

I, first of all, would like to make it perfectly clear that I am here 
as a program administrator only. I am not here as a spokesman for 
Kansas City School Food Service Association nor certainly the 
American School Food Service Association. 

I would at this time just like to read my brief statement, because 
I am more comfortable reading it than I would be to do otherwise. 

Senator Dole, Fine. 

Ms, Evans. I am Sharon Evans, director of food service for the 
Kansas City, KS, public schools, and I have been associated with 
school food service of the past 19 years, 

I thank you for the opportunity to share my concerns related to 
S. 15)13. But first I would like to give you a little information about 
my district and community* and how these relate to a couple of the 
provisions of S. 1913. 

Kansas City, KS, is the third largest school district in the State 
of Kansas, and one of three Kansas districts encompassed within 
the metropolitan Kansas City area. Our district consists of an 
inner city and a suburban area, A majority of the city's population 
are blue collar workers, since the largest employer is the General 
Motors Assembly Plant in Fairfax. 

Our student population is 21,426, and of that number approxi- 
mately 13,500 students participate daily in the National School 
Lunch Program. An additional 5,000 students purchase food a la 
carte. There are no breakfast programs in the district. Lunches are 
prepared by 32ii employees, and served in 52 schools combining 
onsite, base, and central kitchen preparation centers, with an 
elaborate satellite system of bulk transported and preplated meals. 

All secondary schools have a closed campus. Many students ride 
the bus to school as a result of an extensive court approved deseg- 
regation plan. The district has a racial mix of 47 percent white, 45 
percent black, 6 percent Hispanic and 2 percent Asian and others. 

My school district has several unique qualities and is comparable 
cm a smaller scale to many large inner city school districts. We 
have forn-d busing; we have a 50-50 racial mix; we have consider- 
able poverty; we have declining enrollment; but we have a strong 
community that supports its schools. 

During the early 1970s, when school enrollments were mush- 
rooming, and building bond issues were being defeated across the 
Nation, Kansas City, KS, approved a $24 V* million expansion pro- 
gram that would make school lunch available to all students in our 
district. 

We have a conservative community that works peacefully to re- 
solve its problems While smoke from racial disturbance hung 
above Kansas City, MO, in the late sixties, across the Kansas 
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River, Kansas City, KS, watched- Believe me, the potential for vio- 
lence was there, but it never erupted. 

Our community is a crass section of America with Croation, 
black. Catholic and WASP. We have welfare recipients, as well as 
people raised with a strong Kansas work ethic. It was these work- 
ing families that withdrew or withheld their support of the lunch 
program following the budget cuts of the Omnibus Reconciliation 
Act of 1980 and 1981. 

These families felt a case of reverse discrimination. They felt 
they were paving twice— once as taxpayers, and again as parents, 
when their children participated in the school lunch program. It 
was a case of double indemnity. We are gradually gaining their 
support back, but it is a slow process and an uphill battle. I am 
afraid the gain over the past 2 years will be eroded if increased 
support is isolated to one category, namely, the reduced-price meal. 

At this time I would like for us *o turn to page 4 for a brief sta- 
tistical review of my district over ttie past 5 years. 

First of all, I would like to point out that the free meal participa- 
tion has increased. You can see from 1970, the percentage of par- 
ticipation was 50 percent, and current 5 months to now it has in- 
creased to f*H and 59 percent. So we have had a gradual increase of 
our free meal participation. 

Our average daily participation, of course, has dropped off. It has 
dropped drastically with the Reconciliation Act. It has plateaued, 
and is starting to climb now, and has for the last 3 years. 

Senator Dolk. The 16,015 figure includes all students, is that 
right? 

Ms. Evans. Yes. In 1979 our average daily participation was 
UJ,000. It is now 13,800. 
Senator Dolk Right. 

Ms. Evans. You can see that our enrollment has declined, and it 
declined at the rate of approximately 400 students a year. 

I would like to point out the percentage of enrollment served, 
that means the number of students enrolled in the district, how 
many of those participate in the program. You can see in 1979 we 
were at 09 percent, it dropped down to 61 percent in 1980, 1981, 
and 1982, and it has now Jimbed back up to 04 percent. 

1 should point out that we have approximately 3 to 7 percent ab- 
senteeism in our district per day. 

All right, the next line indicates our lunch prices. You can see in 
1980 it was 70 cents, it has now jumped to 95, and we have held 
that steady. Reimbursement rates are just a point of information. 

I would also like to point out that our a la carte sales have in- 
creased from 1979, it wus a little under $2,000 a day, we are now 
serving or receiving about $3,100 a day a la carte. Now, that is 
for that is gleaned from 11 school**, 11 secondary schools 

I .say to you. 40 cents is not an unreasonable price to pay for 
lunch. Nor is 95 cr nte unreasonable So why .single out one catego- 
ry to receive concisions? Why not spread it across the board to all 
categories? But better yet, let us not increase entitlement program 
budgets at all. Middle-income Americans are already overburdened 
by the huge national deficit. 

' My other concern with S. 1913 pertains to the repeal of provi 
*ions provided for in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1980 and 
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198 1. If you art* going to repeal provisions, why did you put us 
through the cuts originally? 

Facing those cuts was no easy task. It was tough and difficult 
and scary. Tough for employees who had no job security for 8 
months, and I am talking about those powerless people. It was diffi- 
cult to reduce the force, to establish productivity standards, to 
detail work schedules, to evaluate staff assignments and to evalu- 
ate serving techniques. It was scary facing the uncertainty of un- 
known reimbursement rates. But we did survive, and our programs 
are stronger as a result. 

During the summer of 19S2, Secretary of Agriculture John Block 
spoke at the National Conference of American School Food Service 
Association in Denver, (X). He was asked if Federal moneys would 
be restored to child nutrition programs. Being a good pig farmer 
from Illinois, and since then I understand that the more sophisti- 
cated expression for that would be pork producer— but any way, 
being a good pork producer from Illinois, he answered, "once a 
baby pig is weaned from the mother sow, one does not turn around 
and give it back to the sow/' Let us not give the baby pig back. I^et 
us not regress and turn away from the progress made over the past 
2 years 

In closing, 1 urge you to recall the original intent of the National 
School Lunch Program established in 194(5. That intent was to pro- 
tect the health and well-being of all the Nation's children. 

We need the continued support of Congress, not necessarily any 
more, but certainly not any less. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dolk Well, thank vou very much What is the unem- 
ployment rate in Kansas City, 

Ms. Evans You know, Senator. I do not know 

Senator Doi.K. ft is fairlv high, but it is not as high as Akron. 
OH 

Ms. Kvans. No. 

Senator DoiJK. Again, we have the automobile industry there 
which is the biggest employer, and they have been in a state of de- 
pression for some time. 

Are you suggesting that participation in the reduced price rate 
gory has not decreased significantly? 

IVIs Kvans Certainly 

Senator Doijk. You have not had that much of a drop in the re- 
duced price 7 

Ms. Kvans No. Very stable. Nine to ten percent all along 

Senator Dou:. Do you personally know of people who have had to 
drop out of the reduced-price category? 

Ms. Kvans. I do not personally know of any, no 

Senator Dot k I was just wondering what happens to that child 
during the school lunch time whether they are in the a la carte 
seil ion, or they bring their lunch. 

Ms. Kvans. You know, of course, our statistics do not indicate 
that the reduced-price students have dropp<ni out, you know, that 
we lost them We lost the paying students, and really feel that 
those students are participating through a la carte sales 

And just an observation, 1 do not set* many brown bags in otir 
cafeterias, at all 
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Senator Dole. In other words, the bottom line is that you think 
the program is probably working fairly well? 

Ms. Evans. I feel f for my district^ it is working very well Very 
well. 

Senator Dolk I have no further questions. There is a difference 
of view here. 
Ms. Evans, I know there is. 

Senator Dole. That is why we have hearings. If everybody agreed 
on all issues, we would not have to hold hearings. Thank you very 
much. 

[The following information was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:] 

AoorrtONAi Qi'KsrtoNS Submitted to Ma Sharon Evans by Senator Jesse Hklms. 

and Answers Thereto 

Question As you know, legislation has been introduced to restore a special medi- 
cal deduction for families applying for free and reduced-price meals which had been 
eliminated in 1981 My recollection is that many school food service people had told 
me that such a deduction was an enormous administrative burden, complicating the 
process of verification and increasing the costs. Do you support or oppose a return to 
a special medical deduction? 

Answer 1 oppose this deduction 

Question What part might increased verification, declining school enrollment, or 
elimination of high tuition private schools have had on declining reduced price par- 
ticipation' 

Answer In my opinion, those have had no impact 

Question. Recent legislation has proposed that the ceiling on high tuition private 
schools that can participate in the school lunch and breakfast programs (now set at 
$lffOOi be removed Do you support this provision? 

Answer. No 

Question Two pieces of legislation havi been introduced which would expand the 
special milk program One would restore the program to all schools from which it 
was eliminated in J 118! (that is, schools with other meal service programs. The other 
would restore the program to kindergartens (with other meal service programs I. 
One re ason for the change in 1981 was the claim made by many, including school 
food service personnel, that much of the milk served in the special milk program 
was wasted: children received meals at which milk was served and did not want or 
drink, the additional milk. The waste was said to be especially large among younger 
children Do you see a need for any expansion of the special milk program to schools 
where milk is typically provided at breakfast and lunch? 

Answer, No. 1 see no need to expand today's program. 

Question Do you see any need for a "feasibility study or pilot project on various 
methods of operating a self financing school lunch program for all children", as rec- 
ommended by some 7 

Answer Yes. but at the elementary level only. 

Question U-Kislution has been introduced which proposes to provide Federal 
funds for the transportation and storage of commodities. According to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office these Federal dollars "largely substitute for current state and 
na«! spending for these act i vitro" at a cost of $14 million in fiscal year 19KS Do you 
support this provision'' If so. why should the Federal government assume a new, ad- 
ditional financial burden for costs which traditionally have been borne by the 
States'' 

Answer I cannot answer this question because Kansas does not receive commod- 
ities We do receive "bonus" commodities and are responsible for pick-up and dtstrt 
hut ion from federal storage. 



Senator Dole. Patricia Malt/ and Nancy van Domelen, you're 
next. Congressman, are you going to introduce them? If so. I will 
put you on earlier. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD S. SAWYER. A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIFTH DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Sawyer. Mr. Chairman, I am not here to contribute as an 
expert to this, but I am here to contribute an expert, let us put it 
that way. 

1 have with me Nancy van Domelen from Aspen, CO, but late of 
Grand Rapids, MI, and her husband, Peter, who happens to be 
here, is one of our outstanding lawyers, and one of my partners in 
my law firm for many years, and suddenly decided that the lure of 
the mountains was more for him, so he resigned a very valuable 
partnership, resigned from the board of our leading bank, and took 
off for Aspen, and has started from scratch, with four children, and 
has succeeded immensely out thert. 

So I am very proud to introduce to you Nancy van Domelen, who 
incidentally was the brains of that family. Peter was a nice guy. 

Well, any way, I am very, very pleased and proud to present 
Nancy van Domelen. 

Senator Dole. Thank you very much. I do apologize, you must 
have other things on your schedule, but it is good to listen to these 
witnesses. 

Let us see, how are we going to start. 

Pat, do you want to start first? 

Ms. Maltz. I think Nancy has some statistics. 

Senator Doije. Nancy, you go first. 

Let me say at the outset that your entire statement will be made 
a part of the record, and you can proceed in any way you wish. 

STATEMENT OF NANCY VAN DOMELEN, PRESIDENT, BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, WILDWOOD CHILD CARE PROGRAM, DENVER, CO 

Ms. van Domelen. Thank you very much. 

I have a copy of the testimony, and I am just going to summa- 
rize. 1 and I also brought with me, because I thought you might be 
interested, it is a book on nutrition for daily care providers, that 
was produced by the Child Care Food Programs sponsorship, and it 
came through the training program. I thought you might be inter- 
ested in it. We published it a year ago, and we have printed about 
7,(K)0 copies, and it is being used throughout the country, and it 
was purely because of the NET funds that it waspossible. 

Senator Dole. I always sort of liked those NET funds. They got 
lost somewhere. 

Ms. van Domklkn. I would like to thank you, Senator Dole, for 
your past support for the Child Care Food Program. 1 am not cur- 
rently employed by an agency working with the Child Care Pood 
Program, but I think the value of the testimony that I bring is pos- 
sibly twofold. 

1 directed a statewide sponsorship of the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram in the State of Colorado for the past 7 years, just completing 
that role in December. I also— during that period of time, we func- 
tioned for 4 years with means testing criteria since H*7fi through 
HIHO, and we functioned for 3 years without it. We saw a dramatic 

'S^r |> \ t'* U* <h<* EiM-parrcJ «UiU*fnt*nt of M» vaii Uotwelefi. with ©tUK'hed ttbovt- rHrrred to 
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difference, whic h I hope that I will have an opportunity to speak 
to. 

Possibly the other experience that I bring is just peripheral, as I 
was selected official of the Aspen School Board, and served as 
president for 3 years, and I served in that position for 5 years. 

I understand what you are going through trying to look at needs, 
analyzing priorities, and then having dwindling financial resources. 
I am very sympathetic to that position. 

I was asked to write a position paper because of my 7 years of 
experience in the Child Care Food Program, because of the spon- 
sor's program, and that is basically what you have before you, and 
in the position paper what I did was I dealt with two major issues. 

The first issue was just an issue of child care in the United 
States. In the past 7 years I have seen a dramatic change, not only 
in Colorado, but following it nationwide, and I think my approach 
is possibly different from some of the other people who wilt be tes- 
tifying here. 

I am coming from the standpoint of the- working parents, and 
what the working parents' needs are, and how that group is consti- 
tuted. There was an old status, I guess, I realty am hesitating be- 
cause Senator Gary Hart from Colorado is using this concept of old 
and new, so I think I am going to change my words a little bit, but 
I think there is more a former condition and a new reality for 
working parents that we all have to be aware of, and the first reali- 
ty is that 00 percent of the American mothers are now working, 
and the number that is working, that have children from infancy 
through 2 years of age, is increasing. 

This number is supposed to increase at lesser rates throughout 
the rest of this decade. This is almost revolutionary in nature from 
where we were la years ago. 

Another important point is that child care is being used by fami- 
lies of all socioeconomic backgrounds, not just the working poor, as 
it used to be, and that parents are considering child care to be ben- 
eficial for their children, whereas in an earlier time it was consid- 
ered an option that low-income parents or parents who were 
having problems with their children and needed to place them out- 
side th** home, that is no longer the case. 

Women have moved into the work force in large number***, and 
what is happening is that working women are having real difficul- 
ty finding child care. The reality out there, Senator, is that the 
salary of the mother, the working mother, seems to be setting the 
rate, the cap on what the family day care provider will charge. It is 
not the combined salary of the mother and the father, and I would 
like to just refer to that in a minute, as to what it means to the 
day ('are provider who is purchasing the food and offering the 
labor. 

Also, 1 think that there is a dramatic change in that parents are 
really looking to the Federal Government to establish basic stand- 
ards I think parents — working parents of a new constituency, and 
they are saying we need care for our children that is affordable, 
accessible, available, and improved in quality. And I think that 
they are looking to the Federal Government to set up some basic 
standards 
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I think they are looking to the State and local government to en- 
hance their programs, but the role of the Federal Government is 
setting a basic standard. Right now it is the Department of Social 
Serv ces that sets the standards for safety within the home, and it 
is the Child Care Food Program that is setting the standard for the 
types of food the children are being offered. 

* So 1 just, in the first part of this paper, I have dealt with that 
reality, which is very different than what we were experiencing 
even 10 years ago, and I think this is something that, when you are 
looking at priority setting, hopefully you will take into consider- 
ation. 

The Child Care Food Program, as you know, has about 700 spon- 
sors nationwide, apd they are serving roughly 720,000 children. 1 
do not agree witfi some of the information that has been given 
here, and I would like to point that out, particularly in the role 
of -in regards to the parents and the family day care provider. The 
parents, particularly. 

Means testing, or income eligibility criteria, its basic premise is 
that parents that have children from high-income homes are being 
served by the Child Care Food Program in excess of low income 
and middle-income parents. 

The National Day Care Home Study which was done by the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services counters that. It says ba- 
sically that the parents who are putting their children in family 
dav care homes are parents from low-income families, that the 
mean income of these parents is from $12,000 to $15,000 a year, 
which is below the average. So it is not basically high income fami- 
lies that are basically placing their children, that has been our ex 
perience in Colorado and throughout the States. 

Senator Dot*: Not even $ltt,00fl is considered high income. 

Ms. van Uomkm:n. No, and $12,000 to $15,000, if you are spend- 
ing -the figures are that they are spending about— parents are 
spending about 10 |>ercent of their income on child care, that 
means M.HH) to $1,500 per child. That is not high enough rate of 
pay It really requires some degree of subsidization. So we have 
parents from low- and middle income families. 

Senator Hoi*:. If I had $IH,000 staff people making decisions, 
rather than $50,000 staff making decisions 

Ms van Domki.kn. The largest proportion of children that are 
placed in the family day care, and this is one of the greatest advan- 
tages, I do not know wht her people are aware that family day 
care serves more working parents than any other type of care, 
renter-based care, outside of relative care, and so parents are 
moving to this type of dav care because it is affordable, because it 
is a small setting, and they feel thev can care for the children. 

So then we have to look at the day care provider, the person of 
Jrnng tins rare She is taking care of basically children from a 
wide range of economic backgrounds in her home. There is not just 
a home of low income children. Usually there is a diversity, and 
what she does is she charge* a single rate, the going market rate, 
and hayicallv it is in the low income level. She herself is generally 
a high school graduate. She is earning mean income per year from 
her day can* operation, of #10.000 per year, for Si.IHi an hour for 
her M*rvir«-s 
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When she participates in the Child Care Food Program it more 
than doubles her food costs to establish that standard. And yet, as 
the act study pointed out, it is only covering 35 percent of her food 
service. So she is taking on that additional expense in order to set 
that standard, and she is not even beginning to break even on it 

So here we have low income, caring for the children of working 
parents. These people are not receiving an adequate return on 
their care, and the only thing that is assisting them is the Child 
Care Food Program. The Child Care Food Program is bringing in a 
partial subsidy for their direct aid, and to cut back on this, and 
resort to means testing, will dramatically affect them. 

We had a 200-percent increase in the Wildwood Child Care Pro- 
gram in Colorado after means testing was eliminated, in the first $ 
months, and we brought in children of low-income parents, as well 
as middle income, as well as high income. And I guess it is a point 
that I would like to make, is that it is the Federal Government s 
responsibility to set the standards in certain basic levels, from a 
sponsorship, from a sponsor's standpoint, I can tell you that it in- 
creased the administrative paperwork geometrically, to have to 
pull in income documentation information on 727,000 children na- 
tionwide. It is a very complex process. 

The day care providers do not like it, because they are in small, 
intimate settings, in neighborhoods, and they do not like to gather 
income information. They find that there are discriminatory as- 
pects that occur there toward children, no matter how hard you 
try it does happen, and basically all children are subsidizing the 
program. 

And so I guess I would like to conclude perhaps with asking that 
you give very serious consideration to this means testing, which I 
know you are doing, and to not introduce it hack into the Child 
Care Program, it would diminish the participation significantly, 
and it is going to hurt all the children* low income, middle, and 
high, that you look to whatever you feel is appropriate within this 
program, and as far as reinstating any money that is something I 
cannot speak to. You have a much broader issue which you must 
deal with 

But I think over and abo/e that, finally, we desperately need in 
this country, a national child care policy, a policy that will identify 
the program for children, a national program for children, and that 
will include direct aid and indirect aid and will look at the funding, 
and how that is done. I think that that needs to tie into all this 

In the meantime, all we have is the Child Care Food Program for 
those children of preschool age. 

Thank you 

Senator l)oi>: Wt will make the analysis a part of the record. 2 
(The following material was subsequently received hv the sub- 
committee:) 

Ai ;>tiiMNAi i}i ► n<i*.- *m hmitthitJ' Mhs Nam* Van I^iMKI>;n h\ S*-natok Jks,^ 

</;/r--f/..r/ ; Wh.it i * fh< b.tsfs fur sour *i v <tt<*m«*rit that t ht* family day atrv Norm** 
«»l *h» i \\M * .it*- pr<u:?.mi s**nr priinar.lv low and mtddU* inconu* working farm 
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lies ' I beheve that one of the discrepancies in the income levels of families served 
by day Care homos may be clue to the different date of the studies being used The 
National Day Care Home Study to which you referred was published in September 
IW1. hut examined day care homes during on earlier time period The September 
HO, OK; report on Quality Child Care, one of the largest family day care home 
sponsor* in the Nation, was based on participation in September 1981. The report 
prepared foi the Department of Agriculture by Abt Assoc iates (published August 2. 
I*ts2i examined day can* home participation in January 1982 

The latter report concluded "The most important factor explaining the recent 
growth of the* (day care home I program is the ability of sponsors to recruit homes 
serving middle income children. . Prior to (eliminating income-based reimburse- 
ment rates) only W percent of the children served in participating family day care 
homes were in the paid income eligibility category; by January 1982, more than 60 
percent of these children were in the paid category 

l)o you have any nationally representative statistics on current participation in 
day care homes which would contradict the findings in these two reports? 

(Question J flu you have any evidence to support your contention that a return to 
a mean* test will result in day can* home providers (in the child can* food program I 
actually discontinuing day care"' Those providers that serve primarily nonpoor chil 
drea may decide that reduced Federal reimbursements no longer make participation 
in the child care food program worthwhile, but what makes you suggest they would 
discontinue offering child care altogether? 

iftiwlum i Nationally, participation in the child care food program by day care 
homes increased even during the period in which the means test was in effect You 
mentioned that Wild wood Child Care Programs participated during this earlier 
period Didn't the number of providers sponsored by Wildwood (and the number of 
children provided meals) increase during the period in which the means test was in 
effect 1 

ijitsstum * Kven with the rapid growth of day care homes participating in the 
rhild care food program, only 8 percent of all homes participate in the child care 
I***! program Kven if we accept your assumption that some current providers may 
d< «p not only from the child care food program, but from offering any child care, it 
w uld seem that there are many other providers available to provide child care 
W hy should we expect an overall reduction in the availability of child care simply 
from reinstating the means test? 

(factum \ You indicated that most day care home providers do not use a sliding 
M.iEc .n setting rates, but generally charge 1 a single fee to all parents regardless of 
menu* Is there anything that would prevent providers from charging variable 
r.ttr *, based on income'' 

ijut'-'tuih ti Flow would reinstatement of an income-based means test result in 
"dist •» 'lunation toward children 

i/t/i *fum , Are you aware that reintroduction of a means test, as provided in S 
i!* 4 M. w aid actually increase the reimbursements made on behalf of poor children 
from fa wlies with incomes Mow VMI percent of poverty'' flay care home providers 
serving the poor would actually receive increased Federal assistance, only those pro- 
viders *-er\uu: children well above the poverty line would receive reduction m Fed- 
eral reorders* nrnt ll the income of those parents sending children to day care is 
low. as you h.t • sfate-d why would you oppose a means test, whi would increase 
Federal retmhm feat*- tor children of the most needy families'' 

ifuvsdan h For !,'!•■ record. I think ft important to note that all of the figures used 
in your testimony regarding salaries of those sending their children to day care 
homes, providers, iind average day care costs represent figures which are now at 
fr.s:.: three- four year old I>oes:i? Inis lead to misinterpret at»on of the current 
*-if ii;it iftn with regard •> »! t\ care hona*** 1 

QtH'sftoti v As you know, the Administration has in the past proposed total elimi- 
nation of the Federal landing for day care homes Isn't the reinstatement of a 
means leM a more moderate approach rather than total elimination'' Surely homes 
w vwmid rather roUeri mcorn* information than have no day rare homes participating 

a( .ill 

l{\nst<i>n !') Sana have tjuestioued whether day care homes (whuh are "tor 
profit hoMnesH-si should he permitted to partn ipate in the child en re food program 
.it ail hi other Federal nutrition programs participation by "for -profit" entities gen 
• eralU t • noi permitted. S -bonis and mo*:t child care centers all must he non-profit 

Mot* do \<Mi respond to this criticism ' 
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Aspen. 00, June M 

Mr Tom Boney, Jr 

U.SL Senate, Committee on Agriculture. Nutrition, and Forestry, 
Washington, DC, 

Dear Tom: After reviewing in depth the questions submitted to me by Senator 
Jesse Helms following my testimony before the Subcommittee on Nutrition. I regret 
to inform you that 1 will be unable to supply you with the response you requested, 
in order to satisfactorily reply to the issues vou have raised would require extensive 
time and professional research resources which I currently do not possess. I apolo- 
gise for any inconvenience this matter may have caused you. 
Yours truly, 

Nancy Van Domelen. 

Senator Dole. Pat, do you want to followup? 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA MALTA, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR. 
QUALITY CHILD CARE, MOUND, MN 

Ms. Maltz. I certainly would. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here today. I ap- 
preciate the ability to share some of my thoughts about the Child 
Care Food Program, 1 

I will be speaking specifically about family day care, as Nancy 
has done, and I would like to supplement a ample of things that 
Nancy said, to highlight even further in terms of who provides 
family — or who provides care for infants and toddlers in this 
Nation. 

It truly is family day care, and traditionally they also provide 
the care for the off- hours, which day care centers are very often set 
in the hours that they provide, and family day care does evening 
care, weekend care, it does night care. Those things happen for all 
various combinations of peoples' work schedules, ana people do 
turn to family day care as the primary care for their children. 

My experience in the Child Food Care Program is limited to 
being the director of a sponsorship that is now in eight States, and 
in preparing to come here today, we talked about the lining up of 
those States with the targeting for summer feeding programs, to 
have no means tests in those areas, that would be in some of the 
competing areas, and I wanted to share with you that I did look at 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Nebraska, much of Illinois, and 
much of Wisconsin, which are the States that I am definitely in- 
volved with, would not have a lot of areas that would fall under 
the summer feeding program, so if you did do a means test, it 
would bt* a means test statewide, and I just think that is an impor- 
tant piece of information to be sharing. I understand that is a simi- 
lar situation in Kansas, from some of the things that I have been 
reading. 

In Texas, which is another State that we operate in, we have 
some major cities, but we also serve a number of providers who live 
outside of those cities, and our focus has been to serve the rural 
providers, and we also need to have benefits for the programs, I 
wanted to share that piece of information with you. 

Additionally, f want to talk about some things that I heard this 
morning at the AFSA\s meeting, where we talked about long-term 
spending realities, and the problems that we are in due to the out- 

S«««' gt l.l," for thr pr**pan-<t statement of M* Malt? 
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year contracts of the military. I know that sounds farfetched to the 
issue of child nutrition, but I think it gets to be a bigger issue that 
I think we need to address, and I will incorporate some of what 
Nancy is saving about a policy, or child care, and that we do not 
need to think in terms of what is going to happen this year. 

As we look at economic realities for this Nation, family day care 
is one of the pieces that needs to be in place for us to achieve our 
economic goals, because if people are not able to find adequate 
carts they are not going to be employed, or generate the revenue 
and the income that is needed, and so the whole issue of family day 
care and what happens when the Child Food Care Program gets 
tied into that long-term economic issue, and I think it is important 
that we are not shortsighted and say we are going to do this this 
year, because it is going to do this on our budget and our deficits, 
that we do look in the long term, and avoid some of the outyears 
contracts that we discussed this morning, and the military. 

But I think what is important is that the family day care is 
going to be heard. It is an important part of our economic plan as a 
Nation It plays a key role, and the Child Food Care Program is 
one of the pieces that supports family day can* ability to feed 
Other pieces have included the exemption from exclusive use in 
the income tax laws, and also the dependent tax care credit which. 
Senator, 1 understand you provided a great deal of leadership for, 
and w<" appreciate that. 

Senator I)olk. Again, we are trying to make certain that these 
benefits are targeted to low-income children. We had some families 
with incomes up to $100,000 getting tax credit, and that is crazy 
This is surely what means testing ought to address 

Ms Mai.tz. Well the family day care providers have had the 
benefit of the dependent tax cart* credit for their children, and 1 
think that is important. 

The other thing that has b<*en received very receptively is the 
commodities distribution, and I just want to put in a statement 
that we do encourage that to continue, our providers have found it 
very helpful. 

In looking at some of the specific things that I have heard being 
talked about in terms of cuts to the program, I am concerned that 
if we want to continue to have the outreach going on to the low 
income families, some of the very things that are being discussed 
would prohibit that from happening. 

Leaving the program the way it is allows that outreach to contin- 
ue happening, and allows sponsors to continue to provide the pro 
gram 

fr> my testimony 1 very specifically talk about the reaction from 
providers that I hear continuously, as I read of the providers who 
are going to go hack to a means test, and providers believe that you 
are giving them a statement that says we no longer support family 
day care, when we start talking about means testing, because of 
the relationship with their parents, that thev do not want to be in 
the position of having to say, ask me, or having to ask parents 
what is th ir income, so that they can be involved in the Child 
Food Care Vograrn 

As a s|k isor. the burden that is put on us to process all of those 
pieces of { i|*»r, and do that verification, which is becoming more 
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and more complicated, and equally burdensome, that is why I have 
concerns in that area. 

My providers tell me that they like the program the way it is, 
and they would like it to stay that way v and not have any changes 
in it. I think there are lots of reasons for that, but I wanted to be 
sure that you get the massage that the providers are sharing with 
me. 

I would be happy to answer any questions, Senator. 
Thank you. 

[The following material was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:] 

Quality Child Care, Inc., 

June IS. 1.9H4- 

Mr. Warkkn Oxford, 

Clerk. Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry. Russell Senate 
Office Building, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Oxford: In response to the questions attached to Senator Helms* letter 
of April 1H, 1984, 1 submit the following responses. 

Question I. As I knew you are aware, the Inspector General of the Department of 
Agriculture conducted a m^jor audit of Quality Child Care, Inc., completed on Sep- 
tember 30, 19N2. The audit indicated that 71 percent of the children surveyed, in the 
OIG sample, had incomes which would have placed them in the "paid" category for 
other child nutrition programs — above 185 percent of poverty. Another 15 percent 
were in the reduced-price category and onWr 14 percent were low income children 
from families below 130 percent of poverty. The OIG calculated that a potential sav- 
ings of $5.8 million in fiscal year 1981 could have been realised at this one jxmsor 
alone if provider reimbursement would have been based on income criteria. The In- 
spector General recommended the reinstatement of the means test. Given the cur- 
rent deficit crisis, how can you rationalise continued Federal subsidies which are 
clearly being spent on behalf of families well above the poverty line? 

Answer. I continue to support the delivery of the Child Care Food Program to all 
children. I believe that the program as is currently delivered is a wise investment 
When compared to the recent information of the cost of other government contracts 
in what is Known as the 4 'out years," I believe the costs of the CCFP to be minimal 
and the product ~a healthy population— of superior quality; therefore, this cost 
give* a good return on investment. 

Question 2. In the same audit, the OIG noted the following areas as needing im- 
provement, il) inadequate financial management system; (21 large cash advances 
which were used for nonfood program purposes; (31 inconsistent and arbitrary allo- 
cation of costs; and (4) lack of dVxxtmentation to suppoort contractual arrangements, 
purchases, and salary costs Have these aspects of Quality Child Care's management 
operations subsequently been corrected to the satisfaction of the Inspector General? 

Answer. In the follow-up audit, I believe, OIG indicated that these areas have 
been adequately addressed by Quality Child Care, Inc. 

Question J. You indicated that a means test is "unworkable" in day care homes. 
As you know, prior to May 1980, this is precisely the method that was used, and 
over HUNK) homes serving over 70,000 children participated in the child care food 
program under those circumstances. Why is this approach now supposedly "unwork- 
able"' 

Answer As you know, prior to May 1980, QOCl sponsored 1,500 of the 16,000 spon- 
sored homes ft took 2f# work days to process claims lor this number of homes even 
with our computer system This was due to the significant paperwork necessary to 
c nplv with the means test approach. Additionally, the financial risk to the sponsor 
eat us they are unable to plan their revenue out of which their administrative 
. ^ts are (mid until after al! meals are processed. This means that while they are 
actually processing the paperwork, they don't have any idea as to whether their 
lime will even be paid for, much less all the related cost* There are few govern- 
ment contract** to my knowledge where the contractors are willing to do the work 
up front but are only paid based on the number of low income clients actually 
served. 

Question 4 Are you aware that reint reduction of a means teat, as provided in S 
I* JIM, would actually increase the reimbursements made on behalf of poor children 
from families with incomes below I'M) percent of poverty 9 Day care home providers 
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serving l he poor would actually receive im* reused Federal asmhtance Only those 
providers serving children well above the poverty line would receive a reduction in 
Federal reimbursement 

Answer. I understand that the dollar value would increane for meals nerved to low 
income children I must point out that, first, you must have sponsors willing to take 
tin* risks; and secondly, provider* willing to participate. Then and only then wili the 
benefit of the nutrition reach the child. 

Quest tttrt .* How does a means test, intended to target Federal support to the most 
needy, send the message of no longer supporting family day care homes or children 
in such homes.' This seems like a non sequitur Nationally, the number of providers 
participating (and the number of children served* increased even prior to the elimi 
nation of the means test in May Similarly, didn't the number of providers 

sponsored by the Quality Child Care (and children provided means) increase even 
during the period during which the means teat was previously in effect? 

Answer Family day care providers tell me they serve children They serve them 
all the same meals regardless of the economic status of the family. They tell me 
the> do not intend to ask parent* for income information or social security numbers 
as they f«»el it is not any of their business. Therefore, implementing this proposed 
change is received by family day care as the federal government no longer Dei ng 
interested in supporting the important work this profession does as the federal gov 
eminent is choosing to put unacceptable burdens on the provider therefore remov- 
ing the benefit the provider receives from the program, 

QtVlh program grew prior to the means test for the following reasons: <a> The 
means test would soon be eliminated and one only had to indicate the number of 
people in a family and which income category one was in Today, we are required to 
get social security numbers and actual sources and amounts of money; and <hi Pro 
vider's own children could also be claimed. This is no longer true except for low 
income providers This change was prudent and reasonable It has received good 
support by providers 

Qtwsti4trt H. Some have questioned whether day cart* homes I which an* "for-profit" 
businesses' should Ik- permitted to participate in the child care food program at all 
In oth:*r Federal nutrition programs participation by *' for profit*' entities generally 

not permitted; schools and most child care centers must he non-profit How do you 
respond to this criticism? 

Answer Family day cart* is generally considered a business that operates at very 
»itt!e excess income over expenses. The individual works long hours <I0 to VI hours 
per day* at an annual gross salary of $H.7<*0 to % HMHN* per year Tl .s hardly equate* 
to ;i "for profit' environment as all expenses must come from the income 

I hope these responses provide the input Senator Helms was seeking I appreciate 
the opportunity to provide this and apologize for my tardiness 
Kcsjiecf fully, 

I'atrioa Ma it/. Hxvt'ittwiv Ihnu t<*r 

Senator Dot.*;. Hal. do you want to make any statement? 
Mr Sawykk No, I rather enjoyed this. It is educational. 
Senator Dnu;. It is very interesting- 
Mr Sawykk You do not usually get this high level testimony 

over on the other side of the Capitol. 

Senator I)olk. Well, I do not want to touch that subjtvt. They are 

outstanding witnesses — I will agree with that. 

We do not have any preconceived notions, hut we do have Mime 

rather serious problems- 
There is a statement in the committee report which I will ask to 

have placed in the record, based on OIG audits of targe multi-State 

sensors of the program, such as Quality Child ('are. Inc., where 

they found only a % f ery few children below the poverty line were 

participating in the program 

Means testing may be a way to address the problem. We are now 

looking at some programs, like medicare, that are not means-tested 

because they have gone from zero to $08 billion, and headed for 
plus billion in (! or S years 
Maytie means testing is not the best way. and maybe there is an 

other way to make certain that we are helping those who need it 
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wftfcaut flttfawktiritig those who ought to be paying their own way. I 
wmttd never buy the idea that aiTchikfcen* t f tga i dtem of their par- 
ente income, o«ght to participate m all these pnm and I do 
not know how they could, umem we are tatting about the School 
Lunch Program. 

Ma. van DotffiLBN. Senator, could I speak to that? 

Senator Dot*. Briefly, because we have two more witnesses 

Ms. van Domklen. The point that I wanted to make is that you 
haw to go back to the family day care service, she is not charging 
a higher rate to these parents, die is charging what the going 
market rate is to those parents, and whicfe is low. 

I think there is u presumption here that die is passing it on, ami 
it is just not the way it is working. 

Senator Dole. No, I am not quarreling with the problem that it 
creates, but I do not know how we could run it. 

Ms. Maltz. I think there are two things worth pointing out. 

Number one is that we knew that before they give OIG. If any- 
body asked, we would have told them 

Senator Dole. That would not have made any difference. 

Ms. Maltz. Well, it would have saved some money. 

Second, I think it is important that you— that the record also rec- 
ognizes that Quality Child Care, Inc., does not represent all of the 
homes of this Nation, and I know at the same time with that that 
we were maintaining that the 90 percent price grouping that we 
had a number of other sponsors that were at 66 percent, 85 per- 
cent, 95 percent so to us child care in that study has a basis for 
decisions, I think. 

Senator Dole. Yes, I have not suggested doing that, but there is 
a hearing report — something has been called to our attention. 

Well, we appreciate your assistance very much- We will be trying 
to figure out a solution to this concern. 

(The report referred to above by Senator Dole follows:] 

tt'aod *M Nu«ru«m S*rm. OM Vmw Food hm, BittKhHtite watwor o( SwmJ; 4y cw* hoow. (^Hy 
OuW C*rr imc . Motrod/MN -Atwki Report No M*J 

Aiwr Report- U S. Department or Agriculture Ctwce or Ihspsjtto* Gknrkai 

IX — DETAILS Of AUDIT FINDINGS 

income Eligibility Criteria 

1 Public f-aw S.V6-Z7 provides that effective May 1, 1980, meals served in family 
day care homes were to be reimbursed at a flat rate regardless of parent income 
Prior to May i. 1980. reimbursement was baaed upon the income of the children's 
parent* Effective January 1, 1982, children of the providers need to meet family- 
sue income standards for free or reduced price meals but children from other fami- 
lies still are not required to meet any income criteria We believe the legislative 
change of May 1, 1H80. has unnecessarily increased program costs 

Our audit of QOCI. one of the largest family day care home sponsors in the 
nation, has disclosed what we believe to be a serious problem which indicates the 
need for legislative change in the program Prior to May 1, 1986, the income statis- 
tic* QOH uaed for reimbursement purpose* were 70 percent paid, 18 percent re- 
duced, and 12 percent free From a universe of QCCI s 5,715 providers who partki 
pated in September 1981, we randomly selected 200 providers. Using income poverty 
guidelines (the same guidelines used for the School Lunch Program and Day Care 
Centers* we asked parents of enrolled children what income range their family 
income would fall in. Our sample results show that the income mixes were 71 per* 
cent paid. Iff percent reduced, and 14 percent free, These income statistics are 
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almost the same as the income mixes QCC1 used for reimbursement purposes prior 
to May 1, 1980. 

We computed that a potential savings of $5.8 million in FY 1981, could have been 
realized at this sponsor alone if provider reimbursement would have been based on 
income criteria. We also estimated possible program savings of $36.5 million in FY 
1981 and $34.9 million in FY 1982, if other family day care home sponsors had 
income mixes similar to QOCI. These amounts were determined as follows: 

QCQ PROGRAM REIMBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1981 

tatfe tangs 



Pfowder ramiJurensflt $11,155,868 $5,397,509 $5,757,559 5? 

Spots* sgmsKtrsiKM? 1.617,846 1,617,846 0 0 

Total sponsor rsroterecment 12.772.914 7.015.355 5.757,559 45 

Using data supplied by FNS, the following effect on total program outlays nation- 
wide is possible; 

Number of meals in centers 388,785,461 

Number of meals in homes 151,667,671 

Total meals 540,453,132 

Percentage in homes U 51 ,667,67 1-540,453,1:^1 28.06% 

15181 actual expenditure (homes f centers) $290 million 

x28% 

Actual expenditures— homes $81 million 

Reduction based on income criteria (QCCl* x45% 

Possible Having 11181 $36.5 million 

19H2 budget (homes f centers* $276.9 million 

x28% 



Budgeted homes $77.5 million 

x45% 

Possible savings 1982 $34.9 million 

We issued an interim letter report on February 25, 1982, to the Administrator of 
FNS addressing this issue and recommending that FNS reinstitute the income eligi- 
bility criteria for family day care home participants as is currently required for day 
rare centers 

FNS informed us that they had no data to support the assumption that QOCI is 
representative of the total population of family day care homes nationwide. The 
mo I recent data FNS had available on national participation for all family day 
care homes shows that as of May 1980, 47 percent of the children were eligible for 
free meals, 24 percent of the children were eligible for reduced price meals, and the 
remaining 29 percent were in the paid category FNS indicated that Abt Associates, 
Inc.. was finalizing an evaluation of the CCFP and the report was expected to con- 
tain national data on free and reduced price eligibility in family day care homes. 
FNS added that any attempts, at the national level, to restrict the eligibility of 
recipients by income would not be appropriate at this time because current propos- 
als art* to eliminate the CCFP and replace it with a General Nutrition Assistance 
( < rant which would give maximum flexibility to States in administering the new 
program FNS agreed that Federal funds should be targeted to those most in need 
and agreed to consider a parental income test in family day care homes if the cur- 
rent structure of the CCFP is retained. 

The preliminary report on the evalutkm of the Child Care Food Program by Abt 
Associates, Inc., indicates that in December 1981, between 57 and 67 percent of the 
children served in family day care homes would have been in the paid income eligi- 
bility category Unless the current structure of the CCFP is eliminated, FNS needs 
to reinstate income eligibility criteria for family day care home participants. 
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Z Public Law 97-35. the Omnibus Ifaooariliatkm Act of 1981, enacted August 13, 
1981, mandated an a4jyctroent in the maziimun allowable levels for adwinbtratiw 



expenne payment* (for <n^moeatkm» which •ponaor day care homes) • • • so as to 
achieve a 10 percent reduction in the total amount of i 



.. peroent redaction in the toUi amnmt of reimbursement provided to 

institutions for such administrative expenses. Con#rt*« directed the Department to 
"increase the economy erf scale factors used to distinguish institutions that sponsor a 
greater number of family or group day ewe homes from those which sponsor a 
fewer number of such homes." The Department replaced the thra»4fer«d structure 
used to determine maximum reimbursement with a four-tiered structure and estab- 
lished dew rates in all four tier* The rates for the tiers are as follows: 



1982: ' 

First 50 homes ^ *42 

51200 homes ~ 32 

201-1,000 homes 25 

Each home over 1,000 ^ 22 

1981: 

First 26 homes ~ 53 

2fr-76 homes „ 41 

Each home over 75 35 

We applied the new rates which became effective January 1, 1982, to QCCTs oner* 
atkma for FY 1981, to determine if the new rates would result in a 10 permit reduc- 
tion in administrative expenrosL We determined there would have been only an 8.6 
percent reduction in administrative expenses As a result* the mandated 10 percent 
reduction m the total amount of reimbursement provided to sponsoring organiza- 
tions for administrative expenses may not be achieved. 

This issue was also presented to the FNB Administrator in our interim letter 
report issued on February 25, 1982. FNS responded that traditionally QOCI has re- 
ceived tower per borne administrative payments than otherspensoring organiza- 
tions. Therefore, a reduction in payments of &6 percent for QOCf does not necessari- 
ly indicate that the 10 percent reduction will not be achieved nationally 

Senator Dole. Our next witness is Armand Ball, Jr. While he is 
coming up, I need to step outside with my Kansas group here. We 
are going to have our picture taken. 

[Short receaa] 

Senator Dole. Mr. Ball, you may proceed in any way you wish. I 
have some information here ana your entire statement will be 
made a part of the record. I appreciate your coming. 

STATEMENT OF ARMAND BALL, Jit, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI 
DENT, AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION, MARTINSVILLE, IN 

Mr. Ball. As you know, the American Camping Association rep- 
resents summer camps for children, run by all sorts of organiza- 
tions and groups, but I am here to speak particularly for a group of 
our camps that serve low-income youngsters. 1 These are primarily 
camps that are operated by national youth serving organizations, 
and religiously affiliated groups, which give their primary atten- 
tion to serving low-income youngsters. They have been participat- 
ing since the inception of the program, the Summer Feeding Pro- 
gram, and are very concerned to see that it continues 

We have found it a very valuable program in several ways for 
summer camps. The previous witnesses spoke to the growing con- 
cern around child care in this country, and the number of working 
parents, the number of single parent families. All of these factors 
have contributed to the importance of the summer camp, in terms 
of providing some care for youngsters, who otherwise would be run- 

1 St* p Llfi for ihr prrfwmt *tmU*n+nt at Mr Bait 
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ning in the streets, and be without daytime home care during the 
summer. 

We are very concerned that the Summer Feeding Program con- 
tinue to provide them the sort of nutritious meals that they have 
had during the school year. We see no reason to lapse that pro- 
gram for 3 months a year, and let those youngsters continue on 
whatever sort of diet they can manage. 

We have found that it not only has provided good nutritious 
meals, it has much upgraded the sort of meals that these camps 
have been able to serve. It has brought the use of the contributory 
dollar, which really provides these experiences for children, to 
make it possible for many more low-income youngsters to go to 
camp than could go before, and to have the sorts of meals that they 
do. 

We are also very concerned about the proposal to move the pro- 
gram into a block grant to States. We feel that there should be a 
standard approach, eligibility, nutritional guidelines and then the 
total approach to nutrition for children at the Federal level. 

In fact, there are a number of States that could not provide serv- 
ice to nonpublic entities in their States, and since 95 percent of the 
camp; that provide camping experiences for low-income youth are 
from the private sector, the nonprofit private sector, they would 
not be able in those States to receive funds, as I understand it, be- 
cause tbe State Department of Education is not allowed, under law, 
to administer funds to nonpublic entities. 

We also have a problem of camps that are operated in one State, 
and serve youngsters from several States, in the larger metropoli- 
tan areas, and those camps would have a very difficult time trying 
to operate with two or three different State programs, two or three 
different State levels. 

We are also concerned about the possibility that this program 
might bring about additional paperwork. We have had considerable 
problems with the increased amount of paperwork, and verification 
required in recent years under the Summer Feeding Program. It 
has consumed considerably more dollars in the nonprofit sector 
than we would have liked, and we fear that that will increase it 
more* if we have to deal with multiple State entities. 

So we would very much urge the committee to continue the 
Summer Feeding Program, to continue it at the Federal level, and 
to continue it at its present level. 

Thank you 

Senator Dolk All right. I was just scanning through the staU*- 
rnent. I think on page 4, where you summarize, you indicate that 
you have been able to enroll some additional low-income young- 
ster* in camp. Ik) you have .statistics on that? I assume they might 
Ik* available? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. we could certainly try to develop some statistics 
for you. 

Obviously, we are dealing with the voluntary sector, but we 
would try to do that. 

Senator IfciLfc. You have a number of statements from constitu- 
ent groups, and it might he helpful if we had some information 
that might make a difference. 

Mr. Hall We will try to provide that 
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Senator Dole. I think the other questions that I have are more 
or less answered in your statement, so I will not get into those, 
Well f I have no additional questions. We appreciate your testimo- 
ny. As we get into this, we will probably be in touch with you or 
your association Thank you. 

[The following information was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:] 

American Camping Association. 
Martinsville. IN, March JO. 

Hon. Robert Dole, 

IIS/ Senate, Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and F<trestry, Russell Senate 
Office Building. Washington. DC 

Drab Senator Dole: I appreciated the opportunity to apeak on behalf of the 
Summer Feeding Program before the Subcommittee on Nutrition last week. At the 
time you asked sf we nad any data regarding the benefit campers had received from 
participation in the Summer Feeding Program . 

Upon return to our office, we have attempted to call a number of the camp direc- 
tors whose camps participate in the program. We have been able to talk by tele- 
phone with 20 directors in 10 different states about the difference the Program had 
made in their service to low-income campers. With one exception, every director 
commented upon the fact that the camp had been able to greatly improve the 
menus served the campers during their stay, (hie director illustrated it by saying 
"before the Summer Feeding Program we were serving spaghetti every other day. 
Over half of those interviewed mentioned that they had been able to increase the 
quantity of fresh vegetables and fruitt milk, fruit juices served the children. Several 
mentioned that they were mm able to furnish larger portions at mealtime to the 
campers. 

Only one-third of those interviewed indicated that they were able to serve more 
low-income campers because of the Program freeing up money they had previously 
spent on food, but those numbers were impressive. One director indicated the camp 
had served 300 more youngsters from low-income families, another 40 to 50 during 
that summer. The other camps had full enrollments prior to the Program so could 
not increase the enrollment, but felt the principal benefit was in the area of in* 
creased quality of food and menus providing better nutrition to the youngsters. I 
should note that almost all of these camps primarily serve low-income families, so 
the vast majority of youngsters qualify for the Program. 

I am sorry that we die not have time to complete a larger survey, but the short 
time between testimony and the clow of the record prevented any extensive survey 

I would like to comment upon the point made by Mr. Bode in his testimony in 
which he states that the Summer Feeding Program "preclude* assurances thmi pro- 
gram benefits go to low-income children.' The camp portion of the Summer Feeding 
Program requires that eligibility for every youngster be determined on an individ- 
ual basis. So please be assured that the summer camps are utilising the Summer 
Feeding Program only to serve those qualified. \ 

Further, I would 'ike to point out the value to summer camps and low-income 
youth of two other programs under consideration by your Committee. The Special 
Milk Program and Summer Commodity Program provide assistance to numerous 
youth who fall in that gray area Just above the IH5% poverty level, as well as many 
who uualifv Many yojth organizations who primarily serve middle- income youth 
have found it almost impossible to justify the expense of verification and adminis- 
trative paper work required to individually verify their small number of youngsters 
who would qualify under the Summer Feeding Program. Theae camps have largely 
dropped out of the Summer Feeding Program as more paper work has been re- 
quired. These two programs provide support to those youngsters in a large number 
of those camps, and probably serve as large a number of low-income youth collec- 
tiqrly a« are served under the Summer Feeding Program- Without these two pro- 
grams these camps would likely be forced to further concentrate their service on 
the middle- income group. 

We urge I he Committee to continue all three of these programs. 
Sincerely, 

Akmanp Bau^ Kxecutu*e Vice l*resutent 

Senator Dole. Next is Anita Ellis, assistant director, Society for 
Nutrition Education. We are happy to have you here, and we will 
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make your statement a part of the record. Ff you could summarize 
it, it would be helpful 

STATEMENT OK ANITA ELLIS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, WEST VIR- 
GINIA NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING [NET! PROGRAM; 
AND MEMBER, SOCIETY FOR NUTRITION EDUCATION 

Ms. Ellis. I wilt definitely summarize. Thank you. Senator. 1 
I am Anita Ellis. I am substituting for Kristen McNutt, who 
hoped to be here, and she extends her apologies. She was unable to 
change her schedule. 

I am delighted to be here, because I do direct the NET Program 
in the State of West Virginia, and I am here on behalf of the Socie- 
ty for Nutrition Education, which is a society that promotes nutri- 
tion education. 

I am very thankful to be able to share some of my concerns, and 
some of the things that I know about the NET Program with you. 

first, I would like to address just what the program is supposed 
to be The goals of the program are very well established by law, as 
you know. They are to provide nutrition education opportunities 
for children, nutrition education for teachers for food service per- 
sonnel, and then for the development of educational materials and 
curriculum. 

I think the administration has mentioned in their fiscal year 
1985 budget proposal that since curriculum has been developed, 
and that was the objective of the program, it really was time to 
phase out the Nutrition Education and Training Program. 

I do nc* like to admit how long, but I have been a teacher for a 
while, at. l 1 would like to emphasize that curriculum development 
Is just the beginning of the educational process. There is training 
that needs to be done with teachers* and it is a continual need. 

The NET Program is very important, because it is the first na- 
tionwide effort to combine all the elements of the educational proc- 
ess. Teachers dream of these opportunities. We have the perfect 
setting here. We can teach children about nutrition in the class- 
room, and then they can practice it in the cafeteria which is a very 
valuable part of the educational process 

We think that the NET Program is very important in West Vir- 
ginia and, of course, all over the country, because we can provide 
some training for food service personnel. This helps to improve 
school meal management through controlling costs and maximizing 
the use of commodities. 

Moreover, the training of service workers helps to improve the 
nutritional value and the quality of meals served, thereby reduces 
piate waste, as a rvsult, 

NET is also wry important as a cost -saving measure, because it 
dot*s ultimately decrease, or can ultimately decrease health care 
costs. The education of school-age children is thought to be the 
most cost effective way in which to develop a nutritionally in- 
formed public. 

And we know that 

Senator Doi.k. If I could just ask, what is it, 5 million now? 
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Ms. Ems. Yes, 5 million. 
Senator Dole. What was it, 15? 

Ms. Ellis. It has been 5 for the last 2 years. It was 26 originally 
It is now 5 million. It has been for the last 2 years. 

Senator Dole. Is there enough there to do any good? 

Ms. Ems, Yes, it does provide some seed money. Of course, it is 
difficult to administer a program when one receives a minimum 
grant of $50,000. It is difficult to administer, but it does provide an 
opportunity to do some things that could not have been done 
before. 

I actually was on the State Department staff prior to the incep- 
tion of the NET Program, or prior to its enactment, and I can tell 
you for a fact, I had zero dollars to spend for the program. I had 
some travel money, hut I had zero dollars to spend for the pro- 
gram, and it has helped me a great deal. 

Senator Dole. I think there is a relationship. In the Finance 
Committee we are dealing with these big, big numbers, with medi : 
care and medicaid, costing taxpayers $100 billion for medicare in a 
couple of years, and medicaid is up $1 billion or so. We hear all 
these theories that, if we had better nutrition education, we might 
avoid some of these costs in medicare and medicaid in later life. 
Maybe not, but we should try a preventive approach. 

Ms. Ellis. I do not think there is any doubt that it would have to 
have some effect. You know, there are, studies that prove that our 
poor dietary choices do cause problems later in life, as far as health 
is concerned, and if we can avoid some of those, and prevent some 
of those, it certainly would, in the longrun, I think, have a real 
effect on medical costs. 

Senator Doijc. Nowadays you cannot eat anything, according to 
some people, without it being a cause of something 

Ms. Ellis. Well 

Senator Dole. It might be all right for most of us 

Ms. Ellis. I would like to share with you just a few things that 
we think are important. Right now the program is currently oper- 
ating in r>4 States, so although some of us are operating on a mini- 
mum budget, we still are operating a program. We have reached 
about 19 million students, about (500,000 teachers, and about 
.150,000 food service workers. 

You are very aware, I am sure, that the Abt Associates 1 evalua- 
tion that was done in 1981, and the GAO report entitled "What 
Can Be Done to Improve Nutrition Education Efforts in the 
Schools?/' are quite supportive of the importance and the cost ef- 
fectiveness of nutrition education. 

There have been various educational methods and techniques 
I hat have betfii used throughout the country, one of which wah 
training seminars at the local level, so that people did no! have to 
travel. Another was college nutrition courses, and in West Virgin 
ia. particularly, we had done some college courses for food service 
personnel, and have discovered that a lot of those* gn!s. since being 
introduced to that kind of a program, have gone on for associate 
degree programs and bachelor programs, of which we are very 
proud 

We have some mass media programs going on throughout the 
country, resource centers, and of course*, curriculum has been Of' 
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veloi>ed and is being implemented. We have had seme nice interest- 
ing results, very impressive, I think. 

Th^re h:us been n decrease in plate waste, particularly in the 
State of Arkansas, a 45-percent decrease in plate waste. In Borne 
States an increase in school lunch participation, and in many 
States there i.s documented evidence of increased knowledge on the 
part of students and teacher*, and cooks 

We have seen—that food choices among students have improved, 
we have seen a change in attitude, and more parental involvement. 

So { guess what I would really like to emphasize is that there is a 
lot more than curriculum development, and curriculum does need 
to 1h» updated. Nutrition is not static We have new children, and 
new teachers, and new food service personnel all the time 

We are suffering because of the budgeting cute; I am sure every- 
one is saying thai; but it is difficult It has created a need to 
change our emphasis, and lor some States to employ a part-time co- 
ordinator It really is very difficult for a part-time coordinator to 
administer a fuli-tirne program I know there way some mention 
this morning that a lot of the current funds were used fur staff but 
I do not think that a lot of States nave been able to maintain staff 
on the funds they are getting now. Funds are slow in coming right 
after the lirst of the fiscal year; so it is very difficult to use NET 
funding tor salaries A part-time coordinator has to develop and 
plan a stct^wide program that in valves all the children, all the 
teachers, and all the food service personnel in pe* 'ie schools and 
private school* and child care centers; that is ready more than :\ 
till! tune |ob So it is really quae difficult. 

SNK is wry concerned about the future of the NKT Program We 
;u« not ireon^iiive to th<* ne»*d for budgetary restraints We would 
b* \er\ much encouraged if wc could have the original funding of 
>u cents per chsld, but tcvl that at least $10 million would be a 
help, .ind of course, that would be an increase of $a millioii. 

Senator |>im>: We have been working on a reauthorization bill 
th.a "<*rf,ons no (Iron for Sh7V I have not introducer! it yet 

\1 • Ki i :s Now is the time 

SNK strongly sup|Kjrfs the jiermauenf authorr/ation that is pro 
\ uied m Senate h;!l i!IIH 

I Mould hkt to emphasize that we ieel very strongly that the 
NKT Program does eontom charrctertsti-s of which the adminislra 
i- very supfMHtive: it is ces* effect ev, it is based on the needs 
••t i-.u n tndmdua) Slate, tt fosters inomdual responsibility for 
heah h :tud t hat is a must 

\\<- feel thai v%e have done a lot in our very, very short existence, 
out rhi .' lot I' M to In- done We nvi that continued support 

and uu reaped furidme. is a small, but far-reaching investment m 
tin I ut ur r ol r In- Nut ion s efa id ron 

1 w^flil hke ti? thank yon a^ain U.r your' time and appreciate it 
' •*! \ m ta h 

S»'iiai»M i h »f ► fhaok vou \<-rv much for routing I have no que*- 
»i<>n>. hat \v«- art- obviouslv pleased to have your testimony 
\K fans Thank vou 

: The iojlo^ai;' mate»:al was -aibseqUefitK' received by the suh 
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Stat* or Wot Vesuinia, 
DfiTAJrmrNT or Education, 
Charieston. WV t June M, IW 

Mr Wasken Oxpoku, 

Clerk. Senate Ofmmttiee an A&teultunt. Nutrition and Forestry, Rumsell Senate 
Office BwMhn# Washington. DC. 
Dba& Mm Onwosm The fbfiemrmg is in wwpamm to a rapes! for inibrmation about 
nutrition education (rem Senator Jam Helms My apologies fa- the delay in an- 
•wring. Aa you know, the eorfaapondaooe r ea che d me Me due to an inaccurate 
mailing address 

AnemoNAi. Qimarnms Svvmrrm to Mb. Anita Ellw av SatAiw Jaass Hsuts amo 

Amswvbs Traasio 

Question I Do you know of any specific rtudkw to indicate, one way or another, 
the effaethnwws of eanendrtare for nutrition education? la there any data to mqggcet 
that children (or adulter actually will change their eating habits baaed on nutrition 
education? 

Anawer I. Ah to studies which indicate the effectrvweas of expenditures for nutri- 
tion education, the one with which I am mart familiar is a study conducted by the 
West Virginia Department of Education in 1974-75 which is on file with USDA and 
at FNIC Library in Beltaville. Maryland. Copies of that report are included in this 
mailing Through a nutrition education program of only three and one-half months, 
educators were able to: 

< 1 i Improve at a .05 significance level the cognitive scores of students in grades K 
ti with the exception of fourth grade. 

<2» Improve attitude scores at a 0f> significance level of children in grades 1-6. 
Decrease plate waste in 5 out of 7 items. 

Although study results did not indicate a significant increase in school lunch par 
tu ipatton of students K 6, principals involved in the project felt there was better 
participation and that attitudes toward school lunch improved. Similar results wen* 
found in the Nebraska Department of Education at this same time That report is 
also on file with USDA 

Other states that have evidence of the positive effect* of nutrition education an- 
as follows 

State, ami. and address of net nnmitnator 

Arkansas plate waste, Ernestine Mcl^eod. Arkansas Department of Education. 
Education Building, Little Rock. AR 72201. 

Ohio, school lunch participation. Harold Armstrong. Ohio Departments Building. 
»J'i South Front Street. Columbus, OH 432 lf>. 

Tennessee, nutrition knowledge. Helen Minns. Tennessee Department of Educa 
tarn, i 17 CordeM Hull Building. Naahville. TN 372W. 

California. food choices, attitudes toward nutrition Amanda Me linger. California 
Department of Education. 721 Capitol Mall. Sacramento, CA 95814. 

Eloridit. parent involvement, Duinne Ciiordanno, Florida Department of Educa 
tion, Bureau of < urriculura, Knott Building. Tallahassee. FL 32301. 

Question .' You indicated that one of the purposes of the Nutrition Education and 
Training Program is to train school food service personnel in the "principles and 
practices of food service management'*. Shouldn't those involved in school food serv 
ice m I ready he knowledgeable about nutrition practice**? 

Answer 'I In answer to your question regarding whether school food service per 
sofinel should be knowledgeable about good nutrition practices, the (act is that per 
sonnel hired to prepare school lunches should have knowledge about nutrition prac- 
tices and protrram management skills but do not You know from the history of the 
program, the first personnel were employed for school food s< vice through the 
W PA and no training was required Onerally, persons applying for school cooks 
positions do not have to meet training or edu. itionat requirements Salaries paid to 
school cook* are not lucrative enough to attract persons with professional training 
Currently, due to the influx oi unions and the passage of labor laws in many states, 
many personnel positions are protected by seniority, therefore, it is in the he*f in 
feres! of school lunch programs to provide training lor those individuals 

In West V irginia, prior to funding through the NET program, there was no jprmi 
Mion for framing of newly hired personnel except for on-the-job training We are 
able through NET to offer training for new personnel which has made a vast im 
priTYrwnt in school meal programs Some personnel after years of e*perience ac 
quire acceptable management skills awl some do not Through training programs 



funded by NrTT, West Virginia cooks have acquired many management skills and 
some have been motivated to pursue a two-year college program. We still do not 
have a trained manager in all schools, however. 

Additionally, since school food service is big business and since nutrition and 
management are complex skills, training in these areas can not be effectively pre- 
sented in erne hour, instead, effective training programs require several in-depth ses 
sions Just a* all educational personnel are required to renew training, so should 
food service personnel renew training. 

Kecent utilization of computers for school meal reports and recent developments 
in nutrition have great implications for training of food service personnel. The criti- 
cal need for more efficient, economical management in the food service program 
makes it necessary to address purchasing skills, time management, menu costing, 
use of staff and many other areas. All these skills are needed to say nothing of 
training to update personnel on program changes due to changes in federal regula- 
tions It is my conviction that effective training programs are those that provide a 
statewide comprehensive approach. 

I am pleased to provide you with information about the nutrition education pro- 
gram If i can be of further assistance, please let me know 
Sincerely, 

Anita Kuj.n, 

A«st.itant Direr tor. Nutrition Education ana 'ftximtnx 

Senator Douk. John, r \o you have anything to say, after hearing 
the witnesses? Do you want to change your testimony? 

Mr. Book No. I think our concerns are pretty well addressed in 
my testimony 

I would like to refer to one. The earlier witness referred to an 
IIHS study that the income level for child care— home child care 
benefits, that is an older study, much older than the date I referred 
to, which we do have tremendous confidence in, that two-thirds of 
the benefits are going to families with income above 185 percent of 
the poverty guideline. 

Senator lioi.it. Well, we have that in the record. We appreciate 
vo ir corning here today I know of no other witnesses to this hear- 
ing 

If anybody has any comments they would like to make part of 
the record, we would In 1 happy to do that. Thank you very much, 
j Wher euf*m. at 2M'A p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 

<\»!l of t hr < 'hair | 



REVIEW AND REAUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN 
CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1984 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
SR 328-A, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Jesse Helms (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Helms and Huddleston. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JESSE HELMS, A UJS. SENATOR FROM 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. 

This hearing is being held in part at the request of 11 Senators, 
who wrote to me, most of whom apparently mil not be able to 
make it. But all Senators are loaded down with responsibilities, 
and the Chair can understand that, so we will proceed with the 
hearing, and will, of course, make it a matter of record, so that the 
printed record will be available to all Members of the Senate. 

Today, the committee will focus on an examination of the pro- 
grams within the Department of Agriculture, generally classified 
as child nutrition programs. Several of these programs must be ex- 
amined ii£ the course of reauthorization deliberations, and in addi- 
tion to those programs that expire this year, we also will look at 
related programs and how these are operating— for example, the 
School Lunch Program, the School Breakfast Program, the Child 
Care Food Program, and so forth. 

Changes made in both 1980 and 1981 were designed to improve 
the operation of these programs and ensure that benefits were 
more appropriately targeted to those in real need. For instance, 
audits conducted in the 1980-81 school year by the Inspector Gen- 
era! of the Department of Agriculture found that about one-fourth 
of the recipients of both free and reduced-price lunches were not 
e*<gible for all of the benefits they were receiving. 

in response to these findings, we in Congress took action in 1981 
designed to improve the verification of information submitted with 
school lunch applications. Specifically, social security numbers 
were required on applications in order to provide a uniform 
method for detecting improper information. Often, such small 
changes can dramatically improve a programs operation and, obvi- 
ously, the accountability of it. 
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Additionally, USDA was authorized to require verification of 
family income in a further attempt to reduce the misuse of school 
lunch benefits. Many have reported to me that these changes have 
had the desired effect of improving: verification in the lunch pro- 
gram and thereby ensuring that the taxpayers' dollars are being 
properly spent 

Another purpose of both the 1980 and 1981 reforms was to target 
benefits to low-income families. Now, the proportion of funds pro- 
vided for income-tested programs versus non-income-tested pro- 
grams has unproved significantly since fiscal year 1970, Last year, 
fiscal year 19K3, the proportion for expenditures provided for 
income-tested programs was approximately 73 percent, which was 
up from 22 percent in 1970. 

Recently, some have expressed concerns that the changes made 
by the 1980 and 1981 reconciliation bills may have gone too far. 
They have suggested that students and schools dropped out of the 
School Lunch Program because of these changes, and that Congress 
should restore more Federal funds. Because of these concerns, 1 
asked the General Accounting Office to undertake a survey of 
recent school lunch participation. In my view, the results of their 
report, published last week, confirm that the result of the program 
changes has been a better target ing of school lunch benefits. While 
the GAO noted that student participation has indeed declined since 
1979, the decline took place — and I am quoting— "primarily be- 
cause fewer students ate full-price lunches/' Thus, such a decline 
took place among students from higher income families— that is 
the so-called paying student, those with incomes above 185 percent 
of poverty, currently $18,315 for a family of four. Much of the de- 
cline occurred even before any reconciliation reforms. Additionally, 
a significant portion of the reduced participation is the result of 
the overall trend of reduced student enrollment. Another signifi- 
cant portion is the result of eliminating high-tuition private schools 
from participation. 1 

This corresponds to the findings of the President's Task Force on 
Food Assistance, which reported earlier this year that reconcilia- 
tion changes have not reduced the receipt of free and reduced-price 
school lunches within the poverty population. Indeed, the task 
force found that among families below the poverty line, participa- 
tion had increased from 57 percent in 1979 to 61 percent in 1982. 

Contrary to the claim that the School Lunch Program and other 
nutrition programs were "slashed"— and that is a popular word in 
some of the major newspapers around this country — the GAO 
noted that program expenditures for the School Lunch Program 
last year were greater than at any time except 1981, which hap- 
l>encd to he the peak year, and therefore, I respectfully disagree 
with distinguished members of this committee and others, who 
have suggested that we must increase even more the Federal 
spending for these programs. 

To those who would suggest millions in increased spending for 
these programs, I would feel obliged to ask the corresponding ques- 
tion; "Where would you make offsetting reductions in these pro- 
grains to pay for the increases?" The unrestrained, big spending 
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days of the past are over. The day I sat down as chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee was the first time in history that a 
Senator chaired this committee with any budgetary restraints 
whatsoever. And no matter whether I like it or anybody else likes 
it f we are operating under budgetary restraints, and we have to ac- 
count for these spending increases, and we must offset them in 
other places. 

Congress has, in the judgment of this Senator, an obligation to be 
fiscally prudent in the financing and administration of these and 
all other programs. So in my view, any further increases must be 
offset by reductions in other aspects of these feeding programs so 
that there is no net increase in spending in the area; otherwise we 
run into an objection on the floor because it violates the terms of 
the budget agreement 

Sometimes it is said, and with some accuracy, that there is no 
constituency pressure for fiscal responsibility for individual pro- 
grams. There is no one to lobby against increases for somebody 
else's pet project in this area or any other area, I am convinced 
that the American people are becoming increasingly aware of the 
connection between such spending increases, no matter how well- 
intentioned, and the taxes that the American people are required 
to pay to finance these programs—or the deficits which occur. 

We cannot have it both wavs. We cannot give it all away and 
then complain about deficits that is what goes on so much in the 
political arena these days; the people talking loudest about the 
Federal deficits are the ones who created them in the first place 

I am concerned, for instance, about the mounting costs for so- 
called administrative expenses in connection with these programs 
It seems that the Federal (Jovernment is forever expected to pick 
up all of the costs associated with these programs. I do not think it 
unreasonable to expect State and local governments to contribute, 
particularly with regard to administrative costs when the Federal 
Government is already paying generously with the reimbursement 
costs 

The Summer Food Program was supposed to have been made 
more accountable in l!*Hl While there were some improvements, 
the program which of>erates as an entitlement continues to cost 
*:{0 nullum more than had been anticipated Additionally, there 
,tre tremendous difficulties in ensuring whether the benefits are 
targeted to the poor Any child who goes to a summer foodsite may 
rereive a free meal without regard to income status 

Another area that needs careful examination is the Child Tare 
Food Program, and in particular the day care home portion of thai 
program Such day care homes typu Ily have not more than X to /» 
children, and the provider usually a mother of one of the chH 
dren receives Federal reimbursements foe meals and snaeks 
served to the children 

Prior to li>W», Federal payments were based on the income level 
of the families whose children g< to day care homes an income 
based or means tested program However, since l;»*0 f a separate, 
standardized payment system has been in effect Under this cur 
rent system, the Federal Government pays a set rate for all meals 
regardless of the income of the children's parents USDA has re 
|M»rted that approximately 7:> percent of the children now m sue! 
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homes are from families with incomes well above the poverty line, 
and the Inspector General has recommended the reimposition of a 
means test. 

I have introduced legislation, S. 1994, to reinstate the income- 
based test for Federal reimbursements for day care homes. Such a 
reform would restore the program's accountability as well as re- 
align it with the School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs. 

To change the reimbursement rates in the fashion I am advocat- 
ing would save taxpayers approximately $45 million per year. I 
want to emphasize, however, that in doing so, reimbursements on 
behalf of poor children below 130 percent of poverty would actually 
be increased. The reductions come from those above 130 percent of 
poverty. 

More can be done, in my judgment, to target these scarce and 
valuable Federal dollars, and better serve American taxpayers and 
children alike. 

The first panel we welcome today is on the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram — Mrs. Sharon L. Montgomery and Mrs. Nancy Sauder, day 
care home providers in Greeley, CO; and Mrs. Gerrie Smith, a 
member of the Child Care Advisory Council of Fairfax County, VA, 

If you three ladies will come forward and occupy the empty seats 
of Senators, that will be fine. 

I will let you proceed. First, I have a little note here: "Mr. Chair- 
man, please ask the witnesses to speak directly into the micro- 
phones. Thanks. M 

STATEMENTS OF SHARON L. MONTGOMERY AND NANCY SAUDER, 
DAY CARE HOME PROVIDERS, GREELEY , CO 

Mrs. Montgomery. My name is Sharon Montgomery, and I am 
from Greeley, CO, and I am with my daugher, Nancy Sauder. 1 

We operate a day care home in our home, and I am paid to run 
this busw^gg^by the parents who pay me to care and feed their 
children. 

I have been in home day care for 5 years in Greeley, and in pre- 
vious years, in Inglewood, CO, and Lowland, CO. 

I would like to give you a little bit of my background. 

As a single parent, I raised four children on what is now consid- 
ered poverty income without assistance from the U.S. Government. 
My children are now successfully educated adults— two with mas- 
ter's degrees. Through real life experiences, they learned the im- 
portance of doing with what we had and making the most of what 
we had to do with. 

I feel that I am a successful businesswoman, and 1 have come 
here today at my own expense because I have first-hand experience 
about the home day care and the Child Care Food Programs, and I 
feel I can help you to better understand, to save you some money. 

The parents pay me to run my business, to feed and care for 
their children, and the Government has stepped in and said, "We 
will supplement your income by giving you x amount of money 
each month for your food." I do not understand why you need to do 
this. 

! S« p l r rfi for ihr prepmfJ frtHU-rwn! <*f Mr* Mfmtffrifiwry 
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I can run my business and feed my children with what the par- 
ents pay me, without any help from the Government. I feel that 
this food program is structured to cause people to become depend- 
ent on Government subsidies, and I do not feel that we need this 
type of subsidy to supplement the business that I run. I was on this 
program for several months, because I wanted to be sure that I 
knew what I was talking about, and I feel very strongly that it is 
wrong. I feel that I could use the income — I could use this to sup- 
plement my income— I am a widow now— but I feel very strongly 
that there is no need to waste this money in this way, when we 
have such national debt as we do. 

Did I cover it? I am quite nervous, to be quite frank with you. 

The Chairman. Well, you are among friends, so please, do not be 
nervous. 

This is Senator Huddleston, of Kentucky. 

Mrs. Saudek. We are sorry that you did not get our testimony 
before today; we did mail it. But we did have three pages of reasons 
why we fell that the program is discriminatory and also, wasteful. 
Any time you talk about feeding children, it becomes a real touchy 
subject. 

The Chairman. You'd better believe it. 

Mrs. Sauder. We do not want anybody to go hungry, but we just 
do not think this is the right vehicle for feeding children. In es- 
sence, what you are saying is it is really discriminatory to the par- 
ents. No. I, because you are saying to the parents, "We do not 
think you are feeding your kid right, but we do not trust you with 
the money, so we are going to give it to your babysitter, and then 
we are going to make sure they feed your children/' And then, you 
are also discriminating because you are giving one segment of the 
population a subsidy for their income. We are saying we are going 
to subsidize home day care providers, because under this program, 
home day care has no income limitation. And while we commend 
you for at least trying to reinstate the income limitations, we think 
that better use of the funds would be to completely abolish the 
home day care component and the component that says that you 
will feed children in for-profit day care centers. 

Reading through your committee print, it does not make clear 
that a home day care provider is a for-profit business; it is a busi- 
ness in the home*, where the object is to take care of children and 
make money at it. And the ;ame way in your day care centers; it 
says in your committee print, it makes the impression that most 
day care centers are Head ^tart centers, and in fact, many are for- 
profit centers, and they are making money. 

In cine part of it, it says that— I think it was on page \M. Do you 
want me to quote from the committee print or from my paper? 

The ('hairman. Whatever. 

Mrs. Sai okk. OK. In the committee print, you have this program 
spends >U0 million The home day care component spends $U0 
nullum m $120 million in UIH5; $i:M million in 1986, while 

dav rare centers, which are not the home, only spend $H million in 
1!W4. $1 milium in WXf), and $4 million in 198(5. Vou see. the day 
can* centers have income limitations, so they are not spending near 
xhi- mom »y that horn*- day care is, and people who are not needing 
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money are having the Government feed their kids. And it is such a 
waste, 

I know that $100 million to you is nothing, because you have to 
work with billions, but $100 to me is a lot of money. 

Senator Huddleston. You ought to hear us arguing over a mil- 
lion sometimes. 

Mrs. Sadder. We really feel that the children are not going to go 
hungry, and what we have created here— when we were talking to 
other day care providers, home day care providers, they feel that 
this money is owed to them by the Government, it is a subsidy to 
their income. And they are not reducing their prices for kids* They 
do not deduct $2 every day because you are giving them $2 every « 
day for food. And we just think that we have to cut. I am giving 
you 35 percent of my gross income in taxes, and I want some of 
that for me. I am tired of giving it to the Government in such a 
way that it is not being used to the best advantage, where our 
taxes should be used for better advantages, like in retiring the na 
tional debt, for instance, which would make the country stronger. 

Also, another way that it discriminates is that the home day care 
provider's children are not allowed to go on the food program 
unless she is below poverty, if her income is below poverty. Yet she 
can lave five children in her home as day care children, and if 
their parents are even making $100,000 a year, the Government 
will still pay for their food, but not hers. So you can see how that 
discriminates. 

Also, it is a very profitable business to be a sponsoring agency of 
the food program. We have seven in Colorado, seven sponsoring 
agencies, where you are giving them $50 a month for every home 
day care provider on this food program. And they are advertising it 
as a way to subsidize their income — which we question the appro* 
priateness of that. 

Besides giving them money for food — well, you know how much 
you give them— but it could be $2 a day, with breakfast, lunch, and 
a snack. Then, you also give the home day care providers who are 
on the food program supplements of the surplus commodities. Like 
they get 60 pounds of cheese, 15 pounds of honey, 32 pounds of 
butter, and 50 pounds of milk every quarter. So you are giving 
them food for free that they can use to cook with for their children, 
and then on top of that, you are paying them to feed them free 
food. Do you see what 1 mean—so it is a dual funding, and it is 
something that the Government does not need to be paying because 
the parents are paying them. 

If you want to subsidize child care, then subsidize child care, but 
do not do it this way, because this just is not right. We just feel 
that it is being abused and that it is a waste of our money, and we 
can be better represented by utilizing the money somewhere else. 

The Chairman. Amen. « 

We will be back with some questions and comments. 

Mrs Smith? 
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STATKMKNT OF GKRRIK SMITH, MKMHKK, CHILD CARE 
ADVISORY COUNCIL. FAIRFAX COUNTY. VA 

Mrs. Smith. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee, ladies and gentlemen. My name is Gerrie Smith, and I am 
a member of the Child Care Advisory Council in Fairfax County, 
VA, that advises the board of supervisors, which is the local gov- 
erning body, regarding child caie issues and policies in Fairfax 
County, VA. 1 

Although I am here as an individual, representing only myself, 
as a member of this advisory, nonpol icy making board, I have 
become aware of a number of child care r*>Hciei that I find, in my 
view, are in need of reform, and the Child Cure Food Program is 
one of these programs. But I am not alone in my concern. The 
chairman of the board of supervisors in Fairfax County wrote a 
letter to Dave Stockman on November 16, 19H1. to the effect that— 
and I would like to read it now: 

The Fairfax County Board of Supervisors recently took action to participate an an 
umbrella sponsor for the second year of the USDA Child Can* Food Program for 
family day care providers 

While the Board of Supervisors supports family day care and this program, it ex 
pressed concern that the USDA Child Care Food Program lor family day care pro- 
viders is not specifically targeted at low-income families. Further, we are in a period 
of budget and program reductions, some of which are impacting person* truly in 
need Accordingly, we are concerned that this program serves all income level a, and 
would like to see the program s guidelines revised so that it is directed to meet the 
needs of those families with the greatest economic need 

We would appreciate your review of this program to determine how the resource* 
allocated to the program can be targeted to serving low-income families 

Sincerely, the Honorable John F, Herrity. Chairman, Board of Supervisors 

My objective today is to state first of all, categorically, that I am 
in favor of aid to the needy, especially single-parent families in 
which the mother is forced to work out of necessity I am unalter- 
ably opposed to aid to the dual-income-eaming families that unfor- 
tunately predominate in the Child (!are Food Program, in the 
family day care provider section 

The Department of Health and Human Services in Washington 
has determined that approximately at? percent of all children who 
are in day care are in private family home day care. This accounts 
for the enormous growth in the Child Care Food Program, as there 
is no income ceiling, no eligibility requirement, for participation in 
this program I think the demographics of Fairfax (bounty, VA, il- 
lustrate this point quite well, in that it is one of the most affluent 
regions in the Nation, and yet, the Fairfax County government is a 
sponsor, an umbrella sponsor, of this program. The median family 
income according to the MlNtl census is approximately $£l.ftffi per 
year The mean family income for families with two workers is 
listed at #.*ttl v Klti per year. A family with one worker is listed at 
&tl..'ttta per year. The proportion of families with two or more 
income earners in Fairfax County is 114. H percent of all families. So 
thus, the residents of Fairfax County an* predominantly dual 
income earners They are affluent; Hfi.-J percent are white, only 5.JI 
percent of its residents are black Only 'AM percent of those who 
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reside within the county are of Spanish origin, and the others are 
various percentages that are obviously less than that. 

The Chairman. Mrs. Smith, could I impose on you for a 
moment? I have a call from Secretary Clarke that I have got to 
take. Could we just suspend here for a couple of minutes? I do not 
want to miss what you are saying. 

Mrs. Smith. Certainly. 

The Chairman. I apologize, and I will be right back. 
[Short recess.] 

The Chairman. I apologize. As Senator Huddteston will testify, 
we all have 12 balls in the air at one time, you know. 

Mrs. Smith. I certainly understand, sir. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Let me just say that your whole statement will 
be a matter of record, but I think since you have highlighted that 
paragraph, I think you ought to go into the next two paragraphs, 
too. 

Mrs. Smith. All right. 

The houses in which the residents of Fairfax County, VA, live 
are no less impressive in terms of their relative affluence. The esti- 
mated median value of owned housing units in 1983 was $103,600, 
with the median value of owner-occupied homes listed at $95,200, 
making Fairfax County, VA, the 15th most costly housing ranking 
in the United States, according to the U.S. census. 

I think an important comparison and contrast that we need to 
make is that according to the 1980 census, it is estimated that the 
weighted average poverty threshold for a family comprised of four 
persons—and I believe the weighted average poverty threshold is 
the amount of food that a family would have to consume for base- 
line maintenance living—for a family of four persons, it was esti- 
mated to be $9,860 per year. Again, the median family income of 
Fairfax County, VA, a legal participant of the USDA Child Care 
Food Program, is $33,236 per year, less than 6.3 percent of families 
in Fairfax County, VA, have incomes less than $9,999 per year. 

The magisterial district in which I reside, Dranesville District, in 
Fairfax County, is even more revealing regarding the demographic 
economic statistics of the residents— 31.8 percent of the families 
report incomes in excess of $50,000 per year, 9 percent report in- 
comes in excess of $75,000 per year. Yet all are eligible to receive 
benefits under the current provisions of the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram. 

One family day care provider who resides in Fairfax County has 
told me that she uses the extra money to treat herself and her day 
care children to meals at various restaurants. She reports that she 
would otherwise be unable to offer this outing to the children in 
her care. Another day care provider saves all of the money that 
nhe receives from the CCFP to purchase additional toys for the use 
of the children she cares for, as well as for the use of her own chil- 
dren. . 

Sometimes, parents who have their children in family day care 
arrangements do not wish to participate in the program unless the 
day care provider is willing to reduce the cost of the care given to 
their children by the amount of the subsidy received by the CCFP 
reimbursement schedule. The family day care provider may or may 
not be willing to do this. 
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Several parents have expressed their apprehension over the pro- 
gram, stating that they fail to comprehend the need for participa- 
tion in the CCFP, for which they are eligible simply by virtue of 
the fact that they have their children in family day care, since 
their children's day care provider is rendering something that they 
receive anyway: good substitute child care at reasonable cost, given 



In summation, I would like to state that— I had it here some- 
place— I am sorry this is so discombobulated. My daughter stepped 
on my typewriter and jammed the keys, and I had to go out and 
get another typewriter at the last minute, and I had it typed up in 
a better form, and it was just a disaster— and then it rained. 

The Chairman. You ought to see some of the stuff we produce 
around here, and we do not even have daughters jamming up the 
keys. 

Mrs. Smith. Well, I know it sounds like "The dog ate my home- 
work," but it really happened. 
The Chairman. Its fine. 

Mrs. Smith. There are many parents of various income levels 
who have decided that while their children are young, their right 
and free choice is to provide for the day-to-day care of their chil- 
dren. The upper income classes have always had this option, just as 
they have other options available to them that may not necessarily 
be available to the less affluent families. On the other hand, there 
are many parents of various income levels who have decided that 
while their children are young, their right and free choice is to 
seek alternative substitute care for their children. But the fact of 
the matter is that the two-income-earning family, as the figures in 
Fairfax County, VA, demonstrate, is demanding services and bene- 
fit* that are not allocated to the single-income family, who may in 
fact be decidedly well off than the dual income-earning families. 
The equity of setting public policy such as provided in the CCFP as 
now constituted has not been adequately addressed, in my opinion. 
S. liW4 will start that reform and thus, equity, in restoring the in- 
tegrity to the CCFP. 

As we live in the age of dangerously high budget deficits, the 
U.S. Congress endeavored to enact some changes in the entitlement 
programs. Some of that reform took the shape of the income eligi- 
bility requirement* The Gramm Latta Act of 1981 is credited with 
saving approximately $1.5 billion. Unfortunately, the CCFP, a 
small program by Federal Government standards, was not part of 
that mcome-specific reform. S, 1994 would provide that needed 
reform It could set a trend toward reforming our entire social wel 
fare benefits and entitlements such that only those who are in 
m*ed of our assistance are eligible for that assistance 

Alter all the testimony is heard, ait the evidence is tallied, and 
the members of this committee, as well as Members of the Senate, 
have made their final decision, there will be one group of citizens 
that will gain from that decision, and one group of citizens that 
will lose from that decision. Ul it lie said thai those who were 
denied benefit* were the affluent. I)o not be misled by the well-in- 
tentioned, but misinformed, opponents of S. V.Mi. It is the poor 
child who is in need of our assistance, not the nonpuor child And 
with more |*<ople .seeking aid from our (lovernment, there is less 
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money to assist the truly needy. Their cries for assistance are often 
lost amid the clamor from the upper- and middle-income classes, 
who know how to use the system to their advantage, and often do 
so to the detriment of the underprivileged. It is my opinion, then, 
that it is an act of true compassion to delete all but the truly needy 
families from this program, thus rendering it less vulnerable to the 
valid criticism that it is an income transfer program for the 
wealthy, from the nonwealthy. 

I strongly urge that this committee pass S. 1994, as well as the 
full Senate. 

I thank you for your time and consideration of this matter. 

The Chairman. Well, I thank all three of you. 

I suppose you know that the testimony that you have given here 
this morning, each of the three of you, will be the best-kept secret 
in Washington, DC, as far as the Washington Post is concerned. If 
you had come here this morning and condemned the Reagan ad- 
ministration for slashing spending, for starving little children to 
death, the television cameras would have been lined up four-deep 
over there, and there would be headlines on the front page tomor- 
row. But I daresay that few, if any, of the mmor media of this 
country will even refer to what you have said. And I include my 
own State in this. If you had come here and condemned the Reagan 
administration, you would have made the headlines. And obviously, 
you came at your own expense. I appreciate it. 

Let me ask a few questions. Just for purpose s of emphasis, a day 
care home — and you have said this — is one in which a person pro- 
vides child care for small children, usually no more than what, 
three or four? 

Mrs. Sauder. In Colorado, the limit is six at one time, but you 
can also have two before and after school, so then you can have 
eight. But I do not know of any day care home in Colorado that 
only wants three or four. They want to have alt the children they 
can have. 

The Chairman. And the person caring for the children is the 
provider. Under current law, if the providers income is above 185 
percent of poverty, her child- en may not receive Federal reim- 
bursement; however, all other children may. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Sauder. Yes. 

The Chairman. And regardless of income, as Mrs. Smith has in- 
dicated. The Federal Government provides reimbursement, as you 
have said, for two meals and a snack. 

Mrs. Mont(*om kr y . Well, let's clarify that. It is one meal and two 
snacks a shift. 

Mrs. Sauder. Or v it is breakfast and dinner and a snack, or 
dinner and supper and a snack. 

The Chairman. Now, the administration has supported eliminat- 
ing funding for dav care homes altogether, probably because of the 
high percentage of the higher income participation you are talking 
about. 

I*t me ask each of the three of you — should the taxpayers, 
through their Federal Government, continue any degree of subsidi- 
zation for these homes, or do you think it should be eliminated? I 
guess I am disking whether you agree with the administration on 
this or not. 
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Mrs. Saudkr I do 

Mrs Montgomery I feet it should h*» abolished, bceaune even a 
single parent or the low income family who is being *stfutfed by 1 
do not know what you call it in Washington, in tirwley, we call it 
social services— they pay the day care providers 

Mrs Saudek. So it is not a* if somebody is going to go without 
child care. 

Mrs. Montgomery. It is unualiy the going rate, or a dollar beU>w 
the rate, which is still sufficient to feed the child »So you see. if the 
(Government is paying for the care, and then they come along with 
the program and pay again, you are still paving twice 

Mrs. S audkr. Also, a day care provider makes considerably mtirc 
than minimum wage. Are you going to then go ahead and huhmdm* 
the incomes of minimum wage earners? You »ec, if you are going to 
be consistent and if you are going to be fair, we think that i* 
should be totally abolished in home day cure And like Mrs. Smith 
said, parents understand this program They do not believe that 
the Government should be paying for their children's food when 
they are paying for it And most day care providers will not reduce 
their fees. Like, say, we charge $S a day You an* going to give me 
$Lf So the parents should only have to pay $h, right, because you 
are going to give us $2 to feed them, o out of that $H per day, $- 
tioes for fciod And they an* not doin^ that, because they are so used 
to having that extra money, as you *;aid. tor other things-- ;rnd we 
know that, al-o. You use that money (or other things 

And since the day care provider does make more than the mira 
mum wage, and she has a business in her home so she has the tax 
advantages, el cetera, et cetera, it is ready not necessar., and vw- 
think our tax money can be belter utiii/ed elsewhere 

The Chairman. Now, let me be the devil's advcN ate How manv 
providers would go out of business if we stopjied this' 1 

Mrs Saciikm The ones who d«« not really want to he home d 
care providers Just because you are giving them a -absidv d«**s noi 
improve the quality of child care 

Mrs Smith Mr Chairman. I would like to *faie that I probahh 
would rather >ee a voucher system whereby \i would l>e hpecifu-; s |U 
targeted to assist low- income families, but partuularU those chii 
dp-n ol single parents In Fairfax (oum>. VA. from hfio to 
th^re wa>. I lielie\r. a 111 |»erceuf increase in *he number of, <i. 
voive*. That \> not unusual, it is unfortunately ;< t f of \\U 
throughout the Nation And the ensuing di<:p in m« e ie due t<« 
non^'Xisl la< tors, like the divorce Yet when ,t t oupl" d<ior. i *- and 
i hey ha\e children. I In'lieve onlv .'s jiercenl ol t\w vu>men vs hu ait* 
eligif;i«' lo receive churl sup;*>rt payment?* from then ev | to use aeUi 
ail> receive tho>e pavmeut:-. So there are .* <<i fi.»i;jv fh.tl 

• \»M <!<» ?<i i^wivf l|>»» ph»'hf ol fh#- ff«|i\ «d\ if; '«'lv it** 

Mfhje oieufne working A'»!n.i:i. \utn \- wniiiiiu' o J f i)<M»^'.!h ,> <; 
noi ch< h- * • 

S. ■ I would agn-e Hi pot wit h ' .einon ■ - • r .O .« *• ■ • * \\* \\\* ni h 
! do a need lo as-i ■■ ..an* 1 

Th»' i MAIKMAN W''Il. ill .i» s ».!■'• ( i- ■ i 1 » 1. 1 . ■ tt ■ . . 

Jh.il she f :ught h** ! Minted ?.? Ui< n'**-.;-. 

i vs appalled v. 'he; 4 . I tip-; >t !iiv<- ; w i f. !■«•<■:; V ( - ; 

!•«■•) • 1 . i f n [ . t } ! ,«« i < I ' .• 1 >*• ' ? - . ; ; ' M « . • » • • ■ . • < j < ( - 
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abuse, and it occur* so flagrantly. But it is a political liability, as I 
have learned even to question the system. I have been accused of 
being hard-hearted, wanting to starve children to death, and that 
sort of thing All I am buying is let's think about that taxpayer 
down there who makes maybe one-third of that median income 
that you were talking about, and he is having to support this stufT. 
I think it is only simple fairness and equity at least to limit what 
the taxpayer is required to pay. limit this assistance to people who 
are truly needy 

Now, we have all sorts of disagreements on this thing for one 
reason or another in this committee. But I remember early on, I 
started looking at the duplication in the Food Stamp Program with 
reference to the School Lunch Program. Here, a family of four are 
getting food stamps. They have two children in school, and they 
are eating breakfast and lunch at school, but the family is still get 
ting the food stamps for 21 meals a week, presumably, for each of 
the four, including the two children. And I said, well, I wonder 
what just that one duplication is costing us. My own feeling when I 
looked at it was 'Why bother with it?' but I asked staff to have it 
analyzed, and do you know how much that cne duplication cost? 
Six hundred million dollar* a year. I proposed to tighten that thing 
up, and I winh you could see the editorials and the cartoons and all 
the rest that just came flying. They had me cutting off children's 
heads and all the rest of it. So it is a political liability to try to talk 
commonsense. which vou ladies are doing, in my judgment. 

Mrs Sai oku But do vou know, if enough people stopped believ 
urn everything they read in the paper and paid attention to what 
t he person in front of them at the grocery store was buying and 
paving for that with - this happens to us every time we go to the 
»:r<Mvi\ score I become so enraged. Here we are, economizing, 
making the most of our money, buying generic items— you know, 
name brand has always been something that we could never afford, 
because al! vou were paying for was the label. We could never have 
Meak three or four tones a week; we made do with hamburger But 
every time I e.o to the grocery store, 1 see three or four people 
paving with loot! stamp!-:, and they have steak, three or four pack 
a*i» s of xteafc. na.aie brand items not fro?,en orange juice, but 
orange nice in the carton or the jar. that costs three times as 
mueh i goes h ss than the frozen, with the same nutrients. You 
-.till trie same nutrient value. 

Hut I think people, when they understand this program, especial 
I; parents, the ones we have talked to, they will support you I 
know that we are n<»f kohi^ to elixt you, but if you wanted to move 
n.trh to ( i»|< u'ado 

The ( HAiHM'i \ [ max have to after this election (Laughter j 

Mr- Sai ;h k tteii. please Know that some ot us appreciate, be 
< rj -< we Mi>* do not s«v that these programs art* being best uti 
'...*'<i on.! K\f an f'l ui T h.it you are uittin^ where you are euttihg. 
fn-'auM' a should not in- henefttintf the neh We should not have 
{•f i t| 1 r ,inu. r hat hiiil'1 dependence on the f'S t tnvernment We have 
v, ;<inid dependence within tha? pt'rsun, so they will want to go out 
.aid work We do v\<mr t< t s. ev . ' I he (government gnirte, to 

r-\f O.si- 'in anutiint i\<\ oui and have hahte^ 

"I * . » * .■ ' • * < a h r, Ui niaUe .i pr ndu< t >ve • ont a r > 
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So we are tflud that you are doing what you arc doing. 
The ( haikman, I thank you. 

Ix*t mc* ask you about collecting income information, so that the 
means test can be implemented in a meaningful way How much 
trouble would that be to you? None? 

(Mrs. Montgomery and Mrs Sauder nod agreement | 

What about for the parent" 1 IX) you think it imp* ;es too much of 
a burden to ask them to provide this information? 

Mrs. Sapdkk Not if it is going to benefit them If they do not 
want you to know how much they are making, they will not tell 
you If they are not making very much, they will tel! you 

The Chairman. Mrs. Montgomery, I have one final question, and 
then I will yield to Senator Huddieston 

l;et's talk about other day care providers Now. these are nun 
profit, right' 1 

Mrs Montcomkky No Why do you call home dav care r.onprof 
if.' 

Mrs Sai'Iikk That is the problem a lot of legislators have Kven 
in Colorado, the State legislators do not understand that home day 
care is a tor profit agency. 

The Chairman I guess I was referring to day care centers 
Mrs SaI'Iiick. Day care centers, many of them, are for profit 
Mrs. Smith. But the umbrella sponsoring agencies must tie non- 
profit, although there is a provision within the law to allow for 
profit centers to participate in the program if they have in excess 
of 'ZU fiercer H of the children enrolled who are former title XX par 
ticipauts. 

The ( 'haikman Well, this would just have to be a horseback esti- 
mate, hut in the homes of other day care prov iders in your area in 
the State of Colorado, what would you estimate to be the income 
status of the parents of the children who are in these facilities' Do 
you have am idea about that'' It m:iv he an unfair arithmetical 
quest ion 

Mrs Satoi k Well, it varies 

You see, in our home, we have and this is the wa> it is in home 
da> care, because day care centers an* much more expensive, 
number one. and especially tor infants, it is twice as much money 
in a da> care center as it is in a day care home. So we have people 
making minimum wage. probably $11^0M<l t *la,»MMl a year, the 
i oufile. and then we have college professors who are making this 
ene couple. the\ are both professors, mi they probably make 
sc.o.ooo So t hit! is (|uite a range 

The Chairman Yes. so it would l>e hard to answer my question 

Mi - Momcomi- in But lean find out. if th«> are willing to eoop 
• rat<« i think the [loiut needs to \\t< made that 1 am a husinesswom 
.Hi Old I rim a professional and 1 like fo do whaf I am dome But \ 
n<>t need the iioyernment to subsidise me because d i cannot 
fo.in.u'e mi*, money v»u < ; 1 1 1 u< »t fell me from here how f<» do o 
Pi >* sfimethiuc I h <i<i to learn And it is an msull to m< }*»» \.»u 
'«< '-uppii'inent with tin*- f<Mwi p roe, ran 1 I <m-l •■.inimi hu\ <l 

I *♦»■ hmmvan. Bu' s ■ ■ - i in'huvtuc M 

\1 ? M. ;\ J : iM| |;\ \>i. I ,im riot I •* *? Ml* • .1 \ t hot I o! . *. »0 , ir , 
;■ (in! (HipuLii i>u! oj . l.iO horiM 1 do\ k'.iri jmn idi-r ui in\ 
• ' . a ' I. • !»•< o. ( hIm there »o»- '*nk t v\ f i uofuen no 1 un 
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the program— myself and another lady. And it is because we feel it 
is a ripoflf to the taxpayer 

The Chairman. Senator Huddleston? 

Senator Huddleston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am sorry I was not here at the beginning of the hearing. S. 
liHH f which I introduced along with Senator Cochran and others, is 
designed to correct some inequities that have occurred because of 
the reductions in the school lunch and other child nutrition pro- 
grams that have been initiated, totaling some $1.5 billion. I will 
submit that for the record. 1 

The Chairman. Without objection, it will be included. 

Senator Huddleston. I think all of us want th^se programs to 
operate as efficiently and economically as possible. Certainly, 
/ ncHjody wants to subsidize those who do not need to be subsidized. 

I think we can make a general policy statement that in all of our 
programs, if we are going to help the truly needy, we must have 
programs that are targeted to help those who are in need. 

Now, as far as the day care home and centers, is it your judg- 
n f-nt that we have an adequate number of day care home provid- 
ers and day care centers to accommodate children of pit rents who 
need to be away from home and need to work? 

Mrs. Montgomery. I feel there is, yes. 

Mrs. Smith. Senator Huddleston, I believe that given that we 
have a free market economy, the supply never exceeds the demand 
for long. And though increased numbers of women are returning to 
the work force when they have very young infants, neonates some- 
times, there is an enormous demand for care for these tiny infants 
But the day care method of choice among families with young chil- 
dren is the private home, because that most nearly recreates the 
natural model. 

Senator Hcjuolkston. You believe there are enough centers to ac- 
commodate all those, at all income levels, who have to work? 

Mrs Smith Yes That is where my voucher thing would come in 
H we could specifically target aid and issue a voucher system to 
those families who are in need, and they can take that voucher and 
sfK-nd it anywhere they wanted — it would be just like money so 
that they would not be required to go to this day care center that is 
across town, that may not be conveniently located— maybe they do 
not like the philosophy of the center— most women who work who 
have children in day care prefer to have a day care home that is 
within. I think, less than 2 miles of their homes. That is certainly 
an understandable preference. 

Senator Huddlkston. But T you do not believe there are any 
single- parent households where the parent would like to work and 
has limited skills and would have to take a low-paying job. but 
cannot find affordable care for their children while they work 7 

Mrs SAt'DKK No 

Senator Hi nm.KSTON That is not a problem'. 9 

Mrs MoNTtiOMKKY. No, because in our area, social services will 

the home day care provider 
Mrs Sai'Iikk Don't you have social services here? 
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Mrs. Montgomery. I call it M welfare," but I guess the new word 
for it is "social services"; I do not know. But they pay- — 

Mrs. Saudek. They will pay wherever the mother wante to take 
the child. 

Mrs. Montgomery. All of us who are licensed are in a book, and 
they just give them the list that is close to their area or where they 
need to go. 

Senator Huddleston. But say that all these are profitable oper- 
ations; that is they are in business to make money. 
Mrs. Montgomery. Well, I support myself. 

Mrs. Smith. Senator, I believe the operative word in your state- 
ment was "would like to work." We need to make a distinction, be- 
cause I think there is an enormous distinction between the woman 
who wants to work, who chooses to work, and that is her free 
choice, and the woman who wants to stay home with her child, and 
that is her free choice, as well. We need to recognize these as legiti- 
mate choices that people make regarding their child care. Thus we 
should help those who want to work, but cannot find help; rather, 
we need to help those who need to work and thus are in need of 
assistance. 

Senator Huddleston. I think it is somewhat of an oversimplifica- 
tion to say that everyone has an option, because there are people 
who desperately need to work and have to work, who do not neces 
sarily want to work, but have to work. 

Mrs. Smith. That is true. The destinction is my point. 

Senator Huddleston. So, are we going to help them, or are we 
going to have to turn them away. 

Mrs. Smith. But I am specifically referring to the dual-income 
family. The single-income family, the woman who is the single 
head-of-household, who has children really has little choice but to 
work. Many times, she is not receiving alimony, she is not receiv- 
ing her child support — the child support that she does receive is 
almost always in arrears. 

Senator Huddleston. You think there is adequate accommoda- 
tion for those* kinds of people? 

Mrs. Smith. I believe there may be especially if we reaffirm our 
commitment to them by limiting day care benefits to the needy. 

Mrs. Montgomery. 1 understand what you are saying. The 
woman that has to work to support her family — is there a day care 
home in her area. That is where our county has this list, and social 
services pays— they will either pay — like, I charge $S a day— they 
either pay the $8 — I thmk $7 is what they pay now. Now, if t* y 
aire provider does not want to accept that $7, she can as* ie 
mother to pay $\ more out of her salary— or, there are others that 
will do it 1 havt d >ne it for what social services pays. 

Mrs. Saudek. But you art 1 talking about child care. You are not 
talking about the food And here is the thing 

Senator Hwddijcston. Well, you cannot take care of a child with- 
out feeding that child. 

Mrs. Saudkk. Well, you need to separate it. though. 

Mrs MoNTooMKKY. But that $7 will pay it. 

Mrs Sai mkh That is right If you are going to talk about wheth 
er or not that child is going to be fed properly, then J think some 
how. we need to make a distinction, because in effect, that is what 
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you are doing right now is subsidizing child care with the intent of 
providing good food. And it is up to the parents to make that deci- 
TmT a v are the y 8 oin f to their child in a place where their 
chi d is going to get the best care? If they are going to put their 
child in the best care, then they trust that that woman is going to 
feed their children properly. If they do not care, that is another 
subject, entirely, what kind of care the child is getting there. 

But I am just wondering why the Government needs to make the 
choices for the parents. You see, I believe that the parent is the 
supreme one in charge of his children, and so they need to make 
those decisions. 

Senator Huddleston. It seems to me, though, that when you are 
talking about those who truly need help, and whose children could 
benefit from the nutritious meals during the day, you are talking 
about a group that may not have all these options. They cannot be 
particular because of their lack of financial resources. 

Mrs. Saudkr. I think it is improving, though. We have parent 
education classes and courses and workshops and stufT, that a lot of 
parents are going to now who are in that lower income group The 
situation is improving. They want to do what is best for their chil- 
dren, and they are taking that all into consideration. 

Now, maybe in your area, the segment of the population is differ- 
ent, but from where we are in Colorado, I think that they are 
learning, and I am just not sure that this is the right vehicle to 
instruct them on. 

Senator HunmjWTON. I think all of you indicated that the Child 
< are Food Program does not, in fact, reduce the cost to the provid- 
er. 

Mrs. Saudkr. No, it does not. 

Mrs. Smith It may not. Some parents do find a provider who 
will cut. so it ends up being simply a subsidy. But I would like to 
add. Senator that in most cases, the day care provider is a woman 
who has children of her own that she is caring for in her home 
These children also eat, as does the mother. I think it unlikely that 
a woman would provide one meal for a child in her paid care and 
then spend extra time and energy producing another meal that is 
separate that is either nutritionally deficient or excessive than thut 
meal that she previously prepared for another child. 

So I think it only makes commonsense to state that in most 
cases- and of course, we cannot really state categorically, because 
we do not have omniscient powers here— but I think it is safe to 
state that in almost ill cases, where the mother who is the day 
care provider is raring for her own child as well as another's child, 
she is preparing one meal, and they are all eating this meal And I 
think it would be unnecessarily cruel and discriminatory for the 
mother to be producing a meal lor her child and then another meal 
for the other child So I think it does not even make sense, logical- 
ly, that that would occur. 

Senator Hiooikston I assume though that not every day care 
home provider has children of the person who is operating the 
home 

Serond if<> vou think that, in all day can- settings, meals would 
In a*- not r it one- if there was no Child (are rood Program? 
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Mrs Monti iOMKKv Yes. I do, b**eause if she is going to Un*d them 
nutritious food, sh< is going to feed them nutritious food, regard 
less And if she is not going to, she is not going to You've either 
got it, or you don't 



haps they are not being serv nutritious foods, and I would object 
to that, because it seems to me that there is no way to categorically 
state that all people are receiving x amount of benefits or nutrition 
or whatever at all times, but I think it is only reasonable to state 
that most children are well cared for in their day care homes, and 
that this is simply an income redistribution program and not a 
child care nutrition program Am a matter of fact, in Fairfax 
County, VA, one day care home provider has reported to me that 
she is inspected twice a year bv her USDA agent, an itinerant kind 



sonable; it is a matter of common courtesy to do so. It is also in 
order to ensure that the woman will be at home when she arrives 
for the inspection. But to presume that the rest of the time, the 
woman is giving them junk food, we just have to say that when 
children are in care outside their parents' authority, we can hope 
to empower that parent with the best available knowledge con- 
cerned with child can* nutrition and other kinds of child care pro^ 
grams that art* the most up-to-date, and that given that, then the 
parent will make that decision f and the child care provider who is 
the day care provider will be. in a sense, the agent in loco parentis 
for the parent 

So I really think that many of these programs are unnecessary 
Mrs SaI'Iikk. Maybe-- and we can understand this, of course, be 

cause being a farm family, we already know how to <vonomize. and 

have all the nutritious fcxHis 
Senator Hi'ODI.kston. I'm sure you do. 

Mrs Sai der That is what I wes just going to say Wouldn't it be 
better to take this money and set up some kitchens somewhere and 
practice making the menu, practice menu planning, going to the 
grocery store, comparison buying, and then going back and show 
ing them how to cook this food so that it tastes good, because here 
is the problem Some people don't know how to cook, right'' 

Senator Hpom.kkton I)o you think that would cost less than the 
current programs'' 

Mrs Sai'iikk f think in rhe long run, you are going to have 
people who will know how to eat, who will know how to buy. If 
they do not k* ow what to buy and they do not know how to buy it, 
then all you are doing is giving them more money to go out and 
buy the same stuff, which is just compounding the problem. 

Mh Smith. I think. Senator, the families who are recipients of 
f/Hwf ^tamp* u.M'ler «tr*»w and they are generally economically 
disadvantaged And they do not feel like opening a can of reconsti- 
tuted orange juice, and squashing it up or whatever And 1 do feel 
* for these |**nple I do not have a solution to that problem, and 1 
real l> have not done sufficient research into it to really address it 
today Hut I wan! to Mate that what we should focus on h"re today. 
I think, is the need to assist those who are in need. And in many 
t <';iv<s. fho^*- who are on the Food Stamp Program are in need of 

our asse-tanei' uid thai iv a legit imate exfwnse, I believe. 



Mrs. Smith I think that 




h kind of presupposes that per 
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Thank you. 

Senator Huddijeston Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, ladies. 

I guess we are agreed that to the extent that people who partici- 
pate in any of these programs across the board who are not in the 
category of needy denegrate the amount of help that can be given 
to the truly needy, and I think that is one of the points that each 
of you has made this morning* But in any case, we appreciate your 
coming, and thank you very much. 

The second panel will be Mrs. Susan Brogdon, the president of 
the Texas School Food Service Association, Castleberry School Dis~ „ 
trict, in Forth Worth, TX; Ms. Elizabeth Cagan, chief administrator 
of the Office of School Food and Nutrition Services in New York 
City; and Marshall Mat^ who is counsel for the American School 
Food Service Association in Washington, DC. » 

We will proceed in the order of the witnesses listed, and we 
thank you very much for coming and helping us out. 

STATEMENT OF SUSAN BROGDON, PRESIDENT, TEXAS SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, ^CASTLEBERRY SCHOOL DIS- 
TRICT, FORT WORTH, TX 

Ms. Brik;ix)n Mr. Chairman, my name is Susan Brogdon. 1 I am 
the president of Texas School Food Service Association, and 1 am 
also the director of food service for Castleberry Independent School 
District in Fort Worth 

Texas School Food Service Association is pleased and honored to 
have this opportunity to share with the committee our views on 
current issues facing the National School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs. 

The child nutrition programs in Texas are the largest federally 
funded program there. During the 1982 -83 school year, Texas re- 
ceived over $217 million in reimbursement for serving over 267 mil- 
lion lunches and 70 million breakfasts. By the way, breakfast is 
mandated in Texas. Those Figures, when averaged, shows Texas 
serves over 1 5 million lunches per day, of which approximately 
X20,(MH) are free and reduced-price lunches. The number of free and 
reduced-price lunches served daily is the near equivalent of the 
population of San Antonio, TX, which is the 10th largest city in the 
United States. 

The national school lunch and breakfast programs are a big busi- 
ness in Texas. TSFSA offers the following for your consideration 

On competitive foods, the proposed rules concerning the competi- 
tive f<*>d regulations in the national school lunch and breakfast 
programs luufine the control of competitive food sales to the food 
service area and only during the meal hours. This proposed rule 
would allow the school officials, at their discretion, to serve such 
foods as carbonated beverages right outside the cafeteria door. * 
Texas School Food Service Association is opposed to this regulation. 

School food service programs often depend on the revenues from 
the sale of additional food items to purchase new equipment, offset 

* 
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the cost of the paid lunches, and to raise salaries. TSFSA submits 
*he following recotnmeo&tiofi — tfaat a Federal regulation be en- 
acted which would gifp the local school district the authority to set 
the guadetines oonoetBing all food sales on school prams. In the 
area of competitive foods, the local districts can hast decide what 
foods should be served and when those foods should be served. This 
recommendation wmld also attar for added financial flexibility in 
the food service programs. 

On verification, Texas schools are raqpuxwd to verify at least 3 
percent of the free and twdaoed-prioe steal apphcattosis approved 
for the 1983-84 year. Our potts have indicated that an averse of 
11 percent of the applications haw bora verified, with 55 percent 
using the error-pone method* 35 percent using the random selec- 
tton.method, and 10 percent using other methods. 
JO oder the present system, it is most frustrating for all concerned 
to 4 approve a child for free meals mid 2 months later, have to 
remove him from the free meals list because of the results of verifi- 
cation . This situation could be eliminated if 100 percent up front 
documentation of income is required to be submitted with the ini- 
tial application. Documentation a£ the time of submitting the appli- 
cation would also serve as a deterrent to those applicants who are 
ineligible, and thereby eliminating a child being removed from free 
lunches for failure to document 1 week and reapplying the next 
week, without submitting documentation. That is currently what is 
happening. 

The UMJ-percent documentation would also reduce community 
and parent confusion, increase the workload for approximately 1 
month instead of 3 or 4 months, and it could be incorporated into 
the already existing application process. 

At the beginning of the school year, we would need to increase 
the days we have to approve from 10 to 20 days, because it does 
take longer to do it, I was on the pilot program— our school district 
was- last year, and we did 100- percent documentation. This year, 
we have done the % percent error-prone, I prefer the 100-percent 
documentation. 

Texas School Food Service Association supports a regulation re- 
quiring up-front documentation of income We feel this would 
reduce repetitive paperwork and increase the accountability of the 
school lunch and breakfast programs, 

On the Breakfast Program, the Texas School Food Service Asso- 
ciation supports the implementation of offer versus served regula- 
tion during breakfast. This provision should a!**o be made so that 
the final decision to participate in offer versus served at breakfast 
could Ik* left to the local district like it currently is at lunch. 

We have some concerns about the Breakfast Program. No. 1. 
ther* 1 is too much liquid at breakfast. Some children have difficulty 
consuming K ounces of milk and 4 ounces of fruit jtiice. Offer 
versus served could eliminate that problem 

No 2, at lunch, a child may select three out of five items with 
offer versus served regulation. But at breakfast, they may take 
every item they must take every item. That v difficult to con 
vince a first grader of. 

Also, when a child chooses his own food, there is less plate waste 
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We have had very positive reactions to offer versus served at 
lunch. TSF3A looks forward to the time when we can implement 
offer versus served at breakfast. This provision would increase fi- 
nancial flexibility, give children the opportunity to select foods, 
and increase the consistency of meal pattern choices. 

It has also been suggested that we should increase the meat or 
meat alternate to a daily requirement at breakfast with additional 
funding to offset the increased expense. Some of the concerns we 
had with this were: Since we hav^S7,5T>ercent of our breakfasts in 
Texas free and reduced, the importance of protein at breakfast 
should be considered, since the last meal consumed for the day by a 
lot of children is school lunch. 

If the meal pattern requirements are inert' ^ed along with the 
funding, the increased requirement should be directly tied to the 
funding so that the funding could not be reduced without reduction 
of the meal requirements. 

Some of our people in Texas feel that a good breakfast can be 
prepared under the current requirements, and this is not neces- 
sary. 

As an association, we would support the meat or meat alternate, 
with the provision that adequate funding is continually supplied. 

We appreciate the changes leading to increased flexibility and 
accountability in the school lunch and breakfast programs during 
the last 2 school years. We are always seeking ways to improve our 
programs. 

In summary, we support the returning of control to the local 
school districts of competitive foods served in each district: requir- 
ing up-front documentation for every free or reduced-price meal ap- 
plication before processing; implementing the offer versus served 
regulation during breakfast, and increasing the meat or meat alter- 
nate requirement to daily at breakfast, with continued adequate 
funding. 

The money expended by the national school lunch and breakfast 
programs is spent for food, labor, supplies, and direct administra- 
tion of the programs with the end result being that a child is 
served nutritious meals. These meals provide a greater opportunity 
for a child to learn, grow, and fulfill his potential. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee, for the opportunity to provide information. \ 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I noticed you looked up at the clock during all that buzzing. Do 
you know what that is? A lot of folks around here do not. That in- 
dicates what is going on on the floor, in general. That was what we 
call a dead quorum call, two busies* and so forth 

Not long ago, 1 understand that two ladies from upstate New 
York, up in their years, were outside the Senate Chamber. The 
buzzers an- very loud there— as a matter of fact, it is a combination 
of a buzzer and a bell, and it is very loud. They walked up just as 
the blast started. One of them looked at the other and said, "What 
do you reckon is r<»jng on?" and the other one said, "I think one of 
them may have e aped/' { Laughter, | 

Now, Ms Cagan, we are glad to have you, and you may proceed. 
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STATKMKVT OF KI JZAHKTH C'AliAN, CHIEF A II !W I N I STR ATC >R. 

OFFICK OF SCHOOL food anii nutrition services, nkw 

YORK CITY HOARI1 OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK, NY 

Ms. Ca<;an. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Huddle- 
ston 

I am pleaaed to have the opportunity to appear before you today, 
My name is Ms. Elizabeth Cagan, and I am the chief administrator 
of the Office of School Food and Nutrition Services of the New 
York City Board of Education. 

We are the largest school .ystem in the country, with almost I 
million children, over 1,000 buildings, and 100,000 staff. My own 
operation has over 9,000 workers, represented by 13 different union 
locals. We serve over f>00,000 lunches a day and over 100,000 break- 
fasts each day. 

The ethnic breakdown of the total student population, by the 
school census of 1982, indicates. 24.8 percent white, 38.5 percent 
black; 31.8 percent Hispanic, and 4.9 percent Asian or Pacific I# 
lander. 

The New York State I^egislature, in 1JW9 70, passed what they 
called the decentralization bill, which broke up the city into 32 
community school districts, and those community school districts 
had responsibility for the administration of their elementary and 
junior high schools. The central board of education still maintains 
the responsibility for the high schools in the city and for the spe- 
cial education children. 

The ethnic composition of the community districts is as fol- 
lows: 14 have between € M) and UK) percent minority students; 1 
have between HO and \H) percent minority students; a have between 
70 and NO percent minority; 3 have between *i0 and 70 percent mi- 
nority, and only 0 fall below aO percent. 

In preparation for the Summer Feeding Program, to determine 
eligibility under the present regulations, which set the criteria for 
an attendance area having aO percent or more students during the 
school year on free and reduced lunches, we point out the follow 
ing this is what the latest information shows one district has he- 
tween 30 and W percent; 2 between 40 and 49 percent; those A dis 
tricts, the only districts which fall between the current eligibility 
One district has aO to <i0 percent; 7 between 00 and M percent; 4 
between 70 and 79 percent: ln between SO and 8JP percent; and one 
distri< t with 91.9 percent 

II i: interesting to note that mure than half of the districts fall 
between H» and \Kl percent. I make special note of this data in 
order to emphasize the (joints that I have been trying to make to 
I'.SDA during the years that 1 have been chief administrator in 
New York City To require individual applications each and every 
year from areas which every demographic report, including the 
19MI ivnsus. identifies as needy is IhA\\ burdensome and duplica 
nve Additional confirmation of such a condition is indicated in an 
annual r«'f K ' rt which I he New York City Hoard of Education must 
genei.itf in order to determine which schools are targeted to re 
ceive chapter 1 < u rids Sixty percent of the criteria used for this de 
termination must he based on the number of AFIX* children within 
the 'choo! population Kvery srhool in I'.' of those community 
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school districts are chapter 1 targeted schools. Therefore, there is a 
direct relationship between our records of free and reduced-price 
applications, the census reports, and chapter 1 eligibility criteria. 

Knowing the hardships that most of these families undergo, it is 
with great difficulty that our school principals are able to receive 
for most of these children accurately completed applications. 

I submit to this august body that there should be recognition 
that we have great diversity in this wonderful country of ours, 
thank God, and that for urban and rural areas, large and small, to 
be required to fulfill the identical burdensome procedures, with no 
recognition given to this diversity, just indicates a lack of under- 
standing of the intent of the program by USDA. * 

In New York City, to avoid the negative national publicity which 
occurred in 1980-81, where the media castigated the Congress and 
the administration for the mandated inclusion of Social Security 
numbers. Highlighted on television, headlined in the newspapers— * 0 
and we went through that in New York, I think you well know- 
was the charge that hungry children were being denied benefits. It 
was through the ipassive, concerted effort in New York City by 
teachers, principal, superintendents, advocacy groups, and unions, 
that we were atye to ensure that every needy child received the 
maximum benefits he was entitled to. This, of course, also required 
additional locar fiscal outlay. 

I must add that one thing tnterestinghappened, which has come 
out in some other previous testimony. The idea of a deterrent was 
very good. We did not oppose — in fact, we supported — the idea of 
the inclusion of the Social Security number. We have always been 
trying on our own, as other people have, to ferret out fraud and 
abuse. And it was interesting that the prior year, the percentage of 
free and reduced applications had been as follows— almost 94-per- 
cent free and about 4-percent reduced price- The year that Social 
Security numbers were mandated, we did not lose a child, as I indi- 
cated, nut it worked out to come out to be 84 percent, almost 85- 
percent free, and the children swung into the reduced-price catego- 
ry, a few into the paid. 

Now, when I talk about this concerted effort, what was told to 
parents- I personally went out to 15 different community groups 
where they had big community meetings — was something very 
simple. Of course, they always raised the question of the invasion 
of privacy, and we had determined legally that there was no inva- 
sion of privacy, and so forth. And we all said very simply: "If you 
have nothing to fear, then you should have no objection/' And that 
was the end of that problem. 

We have always endeavored to ensure the integrity of our claims 
By subsidizing aw a paid child any needy child, for whatever 
reason, whether by neglect, child abuse, et cetera— -the reason I say 
that is that New York had that headline that we said all the chil- 
dren were suffering from child abuse—watt not able to return a 
completely valid application signed by a parent or guardian. It was 
through this massive cooperative effort, and the support of the city 
and 1 he board of education, allowing us to maintain our pricing 
schedule, which made us one of the few local educational agencies 
in the country which did not experience a drop in participation by fc 
the needy children. 
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We aire also very proud of the fact that we have introduced many 
innovative programs which not only have enhanced the School 
Lunch Program but have reduced waste, which again results in 
very cost-effective programs. Among the general innovations is the 
establishment of what we call energy factories, mini energy facto- 
ries, offering many choices from which elementary schoolchildren 
can select, which we find is a better alternative to the option of 
offer versus served. 1 will get into that, and I might as well say it 
now, because if you get to know me, you will know that I always 
say I am not going to say anything, but say it anyway. 

The Chairman. Well, you are eligible for the U.S. Senate, 
(laughter.] 

Ms. Cac.an I should have had that advice 35 years ago. 

I think I am maybe unique — and this is probably why I aqgue so 
much with USDA — having only been in charge of this program for 
„ the last (> years, originally against my desires, 1 could not see the 

connection between a school administrator — because I hvd come up 
as a teacher and a principal and assistant superintendent and did 
not know what connection there was between whether a kid has 
the peanut butter on whole wheat or white bread, and the educa- 
tional process Let me tell you, we have done a miraculous job T be- 
cause there is no job in the world that I can get that I do not tieup 
with the education of kids. And in New York City, it is integrally 
interlaced. Of course, you can gather that having been an assistant 
superintendent, I can also yell at my former colleagues, and they 
listen. I have an advantage over those who have only been in food 
service. Unfortunately, in my operation all over the country, they 
have always been looked upon as separate and as sort of second- 
class, without realizing it. In fact, we are using local funds to final- 
ly do a formal research project, because we have found informally 
that because of our urograms, breakfast and lunch — and we have 
others that we fund locally— that there has been a tremendous im- 
provement in attendance. And we have heard this in other reports, 
but those scientists will never, never listen unless it is scientifically 
researched. We have found that there has been a tremendous— of 
course, if a kid is not in school, he cannot learn anyway— but 
maybe because of improved attendance, reading and math scores in 
New York City have increased dramatical ly. But it is the working 
together 

Why do I say I am a maverick? I believe that all of this has to 
iocus around good nutrition. USDA meal patterns -well, they have 
changed the name from type A, but everybody says, 'The new 
meals patterns, which used to be called type A," we proved to them 
that you can provide a "type A lunch" and never, never meet the 
nutritional requirements for that age child. And we have shown 
them menus that more than meet the nutritional requirements 
that do not meet their pattern, and I have challenged them for the 
fi years either to stop saying this will provide good nutrition to 
' kids, and then just say we just want to fill their bellies; or, if they 

are concerned with nutrition, then that has to be the goal, and 
then everything else falls into place. 

Well, we are very consistent in that, and that is why I am happy 
4 that you mentioned the new competitive food regulation I know 

that the Federal (Jovermnent is very shy at being sued, because 
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you can be sued about everything— but so am I, in New York. Ev- 
erybody sued me on the competitive foods. But I am not afraid of a 
suit. Do you know why I win those suite? Because I have that one 
commitment. And when the chocolate people sued me they did not 
win because they could not prove that this was a nutritionally 
sound addition into the program. 

Now, when we get thus backing down from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the regulation does encourage the States and locals to go 
beyond the USDA regulation. But we are very fortunate in New 
York because, as I said, we all work together, and we have seen the 
improvements in kids. So the board has its own policy, and the 
State legislature is now going to be introducing legislation for all of 
New York State. But the Feds should not be so frightened. If they 
knew where they were going and had only one goal and would not 
fragment these things and not have a clear policy of where we are 
going, many criticisms would be negated. 

We talked about some of the innovative programs, and I got into 
some of the choices. In addition, each of our schools has a student 
nutrition committee — which I mandate — in which they have 
learned the nutrient value of foods, the Federal regulations con- 
cerning RDA's, which provide both the science and mathematic ac- 
tivities far more meaningful to the students than the memorization 
of the vitamins and minerals that they used to have to do in 1 hour 
in the science class, which is far removed from their day-to-day ex- 
perience. 

Parents are invited to visit our technology unit, where we taste 
and test new foods. This unit also vigilantly, on a random basis, 
pulls samples out of our delivered items to the schools to ensure 
our rigid specifications are being followed. 

We have been happy to give workshops both to USDA and people 
across the country. We are very proud of our very, very tight speci- 
fications. In fact, I offered Secretary of Defense Weinberger, when I 
was present at a luncheon at which he spoke, and he was telling 
about the terrible contracts that they had inherited to send my 
person to write rigid contracts for him. We are very, very strict 
about that. When I came in 6 years ago— this is very interesting— I 
am not paying any more for my meals today than we were paying 
in 1975— and you know prices have „one up— only because we 
found manipulation by suppliers because of loose contracts; we also 
found that the board itself was not paying vendors for 2 or 3 years, 
and you can hardly blame people for adding on all of this borrowed 
money interest. But we got our act together, and we worked very, 
very well with industry. They called me crazy the first year; I 
called them crooks. But we are working together, because we 
changed all those specifications, and our foods are absolutely the 
mo,* wholesome In fact, we were wav ahead of the nutrition goals, 
we were ahead of the cancer report. We are very proud of it. 

All of our foods introduced in the program are student tasted 
before introduction into the program. This eliminates waste. The 
student nutrition committees also help in the planning of menun 
for their particular schools, within the parameters of RDA, meal 
patterns, and budgetary constraints. 

When yciu said earlier, Mr. Chairman, that you were called all 
sorts of names because you were starving children, I must say that 
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I am so fiscally conservative that I hav** Iwt-n called a Republican 
| laughter. J 
Senator HtamuisTON. Heaven forbid 

Ms. Cagan. Well, you know in New York, thai that is quit*' a 
thing 

But I also want to point out that one need not he a conservative 
Republican to believe in a fiscally sound and conservative program, 
and yet not have any impact on having what I consider the best 
program in the country— I am very humble, too, you see 

Theoretically, we can have 13*0 different menus on any partieu 
lar day, because ! think we art* unique in this country that I do not 
have any full value contracts. Every one of the contracts which we 
generate for every item of food which we purchase is what we call 
a requirement contract, so that we can have the children get the 
kinds of food so that every food that they may order meets the mi 
triiional goals that we are trying to set 

Our original nutrition grants— this has to do with NKT. and this 
is what I am talking about we pull everything together have been 
looked upon by us as actual seed moneys, in that when the moneys 
are drastically reduced, local sup|Kirt was provided btvause of the 
success we were having. 

We are proud that we did not waste any moneys on the duplica- 
tion of curricula, of which we had plenty, hut instead emphasised 
the priority uses as indicated in the original legislation This hfts 
paid off. We are now beginning to see the effects of the student 

'* of food items. These patterns are lifelong and should pre- 
uh^ adult diseases we hear about that are brought on by 
f>oor nutrition 

We are also proud that New York City was in the forefront in 
the establishment of nutrition goals, as f said to ensure reduction 
of sugar, salt, fats, and the removal of all artificial flavors, color 
ing. and unbenefieial additives. This, in conjunction with our ongo 
ing programs for cooks, managers, teachers, and students, resulted 
in exemplary menu planning, which has encouraged the consump 
rion of the fresh fruits, vegetables, and whole grams And you got 

at from me for nothing, we did not need a lug. expensive report. 

a task force 

It is for these very reasons that I supfxirt the continuation of nu- 
trition education funds, not to given, out indiscriminately, how 
ever, hut to be disburses! on the basis of a proven performance 
record, or at least on the basis of a proposal for the proper use of 
these funds in accordance with the awns of the original legislation 

f want to note that I think the Office of School Food and Nutri- 
tion Services is the only place in the country because tins money 
was given to States which received the NKT moneys from New 
Y««rk Sta**' Kduration fVparf m**nf I mad** *.ur*« that fhev under 
Mood the p:iffM>se of that legislation, winch was to reduce flu* \*a<te 
and enhance the School I.uneh Program We provide more nufn 
tion education for teachers who have, over the last or * years, 
received the so called education through the forma! upproat h 
which had no impact A teacher \* not t* M me. to Uikc Munition edo 
cation and add it onto an eighth curriculum area They do no? 
have the time What Ae have done, and perhaps 0 rn\ h.i« U 
e.round th.it made it ea*»tei to d<* hero. bio vmi haM- th» f.i. tliiir- mi 
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every other place in the country if you iflfork together is to pro- 
vide lesson plans for touchers so thai they can teach their English 
and even literature. We have a beautiful curriculum in literature 
and references to nutrition. You would be surprised how many One 
books and fine plays have some reference to it. It makes it very ex 
citing to kid*, because it is not dry. It makes it very easy for teach 
ers, because they can teach their area and include this as an item 
instead of looking upon it as separate* and distinct from the ongo- 
ing course of study 

There is no reluctance in other Federal agencies other than in 
USDA in denying money for undeserving programs. I, personally, 
and the Board of Education as a body, feel very strongly that the 
receipt of Federal moneys in any form is a* binding a contract as 
one can enter into and that one must ensure the proper use of the 
moneys received to be used in accordance with the Federal legisla 
tion authorizing specific programs 

The (I AO. in a refiort to Congress several years ago, noted that 
the New York City Board of Education's Summer Program was the 
best, most cost effective program of alt those reviewed. This report 
recommended that boards of education should be encouraged to ad- 
minister the program 

The regulations concerning the use of private sponsors have been 
changed in the last 2 years, and 1 say, to the great betterment of 
the program, and we are proud to say that the Board of Education 
include every community based program The programs were 
got Mi We had had unscrupulous private sponsors If you eliminate 
those, we were able to make sure that every child enrolled in a pro- 
gram whether they did it in a school -Or when we umbrellaed 
them and 1 became then sponsor But we scrupulously monitor 
these things 

Last summer, vie fed I million breakfasts and f J *l million 
lunches, and we are very proud we are not surprised, but other 
people are Since we are so scrupulous in our suf>ervision and mon- 
itor mg. we did not receive even one disallowance 

New York City is urging thait this regulation not be changed, at 
;if least th.it the hoards of education be given the first right of re 
ta^al before any consideration could be given to private sponsor 
ship In that way. no child could possibly be denied the opportunity 
to receive wholesome breakfasts and lunches during the summer 

We have had two sides oi the story I spoke to Mr. Cooney when I 
heard about the amendment allowing the private sponsors: back 
\nv time there was a drastic change in regulations, with all the 
advocacy groups and the unions in New York City, I go through 
hell Well, if was interesting that they were now united with me 
against thi< When i spoke To Mr Cooney. he told me about experi 
r-r,. , - t\ ttt \ had iu-enrred that he was familiar with in Connecticut 
where rm rhild was led because the lioards of education would not 
run the program On the other hand. I was able to tell hirn about 
Oakland. CA and other places where, localise of that change, 
iNi.mk id education came in. And I think we agreed that this would 
he .i vumderlul compromise, so that no child need be denied 

\\. tt; New York City liave been supervised by USDA m the 
s^n.ft.ej heading r'fugrarn. and this has been, interestingly enough. 
>«. ..ui -fandmrlv »*arcessf nl part nership I am disturbed that. 
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should States f*« forced to administer tin* program, and that it not 
he mandated to he under the aegis of the Staff Education Depart 
ment. which ts responsible for the supervision of the breakfast and 
lunch, that the continuity and cooperation which is required from 
the school administrators will he fragmented, resulting in a dis- 
ser\ ice to the kids. 

Phis gets me hack to the fact that when there is no mission, or 
no goal that everybody is working toward. These are the kinds of 
things that hapj>en when, myopically. each thing is looked at as a 
separate kind of program, with no interrelationship. 

The office of School Food and Nutrition Services is in its last 
throes of the verification mandate Since we are one of the* two 
cities in the country which were required to verify 'i percent or 
A.iHH) applications, you can well imagine what a learning exj>eri- 
ence this has heen for all of us, and we will be very happy to share, 
as we have been asked to by USD A, our experiences with them. 

If came as a shook to me, yesterday, when 1 received the Federal 
Register, to which I subscribe, dated March \W. l!W4, with the new 
proposed rules on verification. My opinion of USDA. never high to 
begin with, was reinforced [ Laughter, | 

Their earlier regulations had negated their original promise to 
provide guidance to us on how to best perform the verification, and 
then they came out and said, "We are not ready to share this with 
vou, so you go ahead and then share your information with us." So 
vestorday. they eorne out and tell us, "Now, here is the guidance 
wi' promised you/ Well, why didn't they wait? We are almost 
through We are able to share the experiences, and so forth They 
do nof remember from I month to the next, and this is not the only 
thing of what they have issued in regulations. But it is this incon- 
sistency and this incompetence which drives administrators of pro- 
grams and administrators of schools, with whom we must work, up 
a wall ft again highlights the fact and I have said this to them 
publicly. I have even challenged them to stand up if they come 
under this not one person who generates these regulations has 
e\er (wen responsible for the implementation of any program, let 
alone fur the procedures which they are telling us are mandat«*d 

!t might be interesting to mandate that they be assigned to van 
nib school districts now in the j^xt school year, to help implement 
theM- regulations, which they /re now mandating to he done, ifit :*r 
■ Mingh enough, by November la. That was done because of some 
comments such as yours, thai said by ihe time we identify it 

Now. if most school districts are just about completing it now, 
flow in the world are you going to 1*' able to do it by November la, 
when they even caution you in these new proposed regs you 
iiiiH give plenty of notice to the parents that it is being verified 
h n< 1 that I:* usually, according to the previous Federal mandate, 
about M» days then, you must allow the right of appeal and that 
i- we arc going on and on and on Again. I say that all of us 
ncruv- the count rv have had different experiences. We know what 
ma\ work a hat may not work, and we should all get together 
before an\ final rules I do not think there is anyone who is op 
p<.vf,,j fn verification Thai is one thing that I have found ?<> In- sup 
\ lt ,itf<\ ;ii-ffi>.. tins country It is just a question of how be** I to do it 
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so that it becomes leant burdensome, least costly, and becomes 
therefore more effective. 

The Chairman We have another panel Can you wrap up? 

Ms. Cagan. Yes. 

I do not support the reinstitution of the Special Milk Program, in 
schools which do have a breakfast or lunch program. Having been 
a teacher and school administrator most of my career, I was per- 
sonally able to note the difficulty in properly and legally adminis- 
tering this program. There was overt identification, and schools 
were not clear that this program was really open to all children, 
and therefore it became a discriminatory practice. 

On my present assignment, I also observed, in visiting hundreds 
of schools in our system, that the waste of milk with the small chil- 
dren -interestingly enough, other than what I read—was horren- 
dous A child consumed milk for breakfast, whether he had it at 
home or had it in school; received the special milk at midmorning, 
and then received milk again at lunch, resulting in, at best, a 
waste of much of this liquid, and eating less of the lunch, which 
was waste- and at worst, many kids, the little ones, just gave it up. 

My recommendations in summary are as follows: 

First, to permit by legislation the use of are eligibility for the 
breakfast and lunch programs where studies and application expe^ 
rience have shown a continuous high percentage of poverty chil- 
dren - whether that be 90 percent, SO percent, whatever you think 

Second, the continuation of the Nutrition Education Training 
Program. 

Third, the continuation of the Summer Meals Program under the 
I resent regulations or with the boards of education having the first 
right of refusal. 

Fourth, the verification regulations should not be changed until 
current experiences have been shared and evaluated. 
Fifth, no change in the Special Milk Program. 
Thank you very much. 

The Chairman I will tell you what 1 want you to do. The next 
time you come down here, before vou come, you take a little course 
in how to speak with conviction. (Laughter.) 

As far as drinking milk, you stop preaching and start meddling 
You are not aware of the dairy surplus we have 

Ms. Ca<;an Yes, I am; I am very much aware of that, hut there 
aire other ways of handling that 

The Chairman Kxactly, exactly. 

Senator Ihwu.KsroN I think she should do it once more, with 
IcHing. (Laughter.) 

The ( haihman' Mr. Mat/., please excuse me while 1 step out for 
just a minute 1 have some Japanese officials 1 need to meet with 
out there, and I will be right hack 

i will have far more difficulty understanding them than I have 
had understanding you. Ms Cagan 

Ms. Ca<;an Oh, when you finish reading my testimony, we have 
applications in eight languages, and our verification answers have 
to \k< in eight languages. 

The (haihman I will he right hack 

i Whereupon. Senator Huddlcston assumed he Chair 1 

Senator HrniM.KSTON. Mr Mat/, go ahead 




Mr Mat/ Senator Huddleuton, thank you As you will appreci 
ate, the task in front of me is formidable, following Ms, Cagan, one 
of our better witnesses 

111 deference to her, and in deference to time, let me ask if I may 
just ittlert my entire statement into the record and make just a few 
points ? 1 

Senator HuoniEsroN. Without objection the statement will be in 
eluded. 

STATKMKNT OF MARSHALL MATZ, COINSKL, AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 

Mr. May/. Both point* that I would like to highlight and*bring to 
the committee's attention are, in fact, quotes from the USDA 
survey and study on the Child Nutrition Program, done in response 
to S. Res. !>0 f which was marked up and reported out by this com- 
mittee. 

The study e- entitled "The National Evaluation of School Nutri- 
tion Programs; the Final Report." It is a rather lengthy, two- 
volume publication, very well done. 

Finding No. 1 was that the biggest single determinant of school 
lunch participation is meal price. Now, that may sound like a 
fairly obvious statement, but believe it or not, it has come under 
some discussion lately It is the main reason, also, that we are 
strong supporters of your bill, S, 1913, which would among other 
things, lower the price of a reduced-price lunch from 40 cents to 25 
cents, and of a reduced-price breakfast from MO cents to 15 cents 

Mr. Chairman, the experience that we have had in recent years 
totally corroborates the finding of the Department of Agriculture 
study; There is a very, very acute relationship between price and 
participation. 

Our testimony contains a chart that 1 would like to call your at- 
tention to on page H of our statement. This is a chart showing the 
decline m reduced-priee lunch in selected cities -and I hesitate to 
point out that this is not a national average hut tht*se are, in fact, 
the nufnlx-rs reported to us by these cities, It compares reduced - 
price lunch participation in (October 1!W0 with October lltHM As 
you can see. the drop has been rather significant. The reduced- 
price lunch category has at the same time experienced the most 
significant increase in price At the end of the IMTO's, 1979, the re 
duced-price lunch was increased, in the hist year of the Carter ad 
ministration from 10 to L'O cents Under President Reagan it has 
been increased from *Jtl to -10 cents So. within a fairly short period 
ul time, wr have seen a dramatic increase in the cost of a reduced 
price lunch 

We are not talking in that category about high income people. 
Mr Chairman, as your floor statement pointed out The reduced 
price lunch category is aimed at the working fx>or, those people 
who are not qualified for a free lunch, hut nonetheless are certain 
l\ not wealthy individual.* About 70 or w percent of all the bene- 
fits provided under your lull S IMIM will go 1<* famili*** twlnw l^.'i 
per cent of t he povert \ line 
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I have heard a lot of fairly subjective rhetoric as t > whether the 
hill helps poor people or does not help poor people. Clearly, it de- 
pends on where you are sitting, what State you are in, and how 
you define "poor. ' The vast majority of the benefits under your bill 
go to people below 185 percent of the poverty line, and are, in our 
opinion, extremely necessary. 

The second point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, it* also 
from the USDA report, and it deals with the nutritional quality of 
the program. It found that students who participate in the School 
Lunch Program have a higher intake of energy and most nutrients 
than students who do not participate in any of the school nutrition 
programs. The report goes on to find— and I am quoting- -"The su- 
periority of school lunch is reflected in higher daily intake of nutri- 
ents for the general school-age population and for all the popula- 
tion subgroups that were examined — in short, all income strata of 
the population/ 1 

The study also points out that the School Breakfast Program is 
not as nutritionally sound as the School Lunch Program. It is for 
that reason that we think the provision of your bill, which would 
increase the funding for the School Breakfast Program so as to im 
prove the nutritional content of the program is so important. 

I might mention a third finding ot the report, given the fact that 
we are sitting here at the table of the Senate Agriculture Commit 
tee. which is that it is a highly effective program in terms of in- 
creasing the consumption of agricultural commodities. The USDA 
report found that school lunch promotes the consumption of domes- 
tic agricultural products by increasing the amount and quality of 
food obtained by participating families. And then, this sentence, 
which I thought* was very important: "The study shows that an in 
crease of between $9 and $10 of direct cash income would be 
needed to have the same effect on food expenditures as only $1 of 
school lunch subsidy. So, to the extent that one of the stated pur- 
poses of the statute is also agricultural, it is clearly meeting that 
test, Mr Chairman. 

In summary. I would like to just make one basic point. Senator 
Muddiest on, and that addresses the subjective question of what is 
the basic purpose of this program. There* is an awful lot of discus- 
sion Senator Helms referred to it, previous panels discussed it, 
and numerous articles have discussed the topic of targeting- who 
should benefit and who should not benefit from the program. Im- 
plicit tn that discussion- and in our opinion, an incorrect implica- 
tion is that the stated congressional purpose of this program is to 
function as a welfare program aimed exclusively at the poor within 
our society But nowhere in the statute does it say that. As a 
rii;it tt-r of fact, the legislative history is quite to the contrary This 
program is aimed at the nutritional health of all children -all chil- 
dren 

If the Congress wanted to change that legislative pur{>ose, then 
obviously certain other things would follow. If this program was in- 
truded exclusively as a welfare program, there should not be subsi 
dies for people that were not defined as poor. But the fact of the 
matter is, the purpose clause of the statute has not been changed. 
The pur|K»se is to aid the nutritional health of all children Inter- 
net mglv ftiiHigh. that language was written right after World War 
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II when the untied services (bund that many people were failing 
physicals as a result of nutritional defu ency diseases. 

&o. I would like to say lo the committee in conclusion: Step hack 
from the debate over the pending regs and the pending bill, and 
address more boldly and more forthrightly, the basic goal and pur- 
pose of the program. If school lunch is going to continue to bt% as 
the current law states, a nutrition program for all children, then I 
;isk what is wrong with subsidies that are based on nonincome cri- 
teria. When you enter a national park, you do not pay entrance 
fees bused on the income of the person, because the goal of support- 
ing that park is not income security. As a matter of public policv 
we have decided :t is important to fund and protect that park. 

I would say the same thing is true for school lunch. As long as 
the purpose of that program is aimed at improving the nutritional 
health of all children, then sound nutrition should be the criteria, 
not whether or not it is targeted toward the poorest of the poor, 

Mr Chairman, if we art* going to discuss the targeting of bene- 
fits, the committee should discuss it more forthrightly, and we 
should discuss the basic purpose and goal of the program If we are 
going to turn it exclusively into a Function (i(M) Welfare Program, 
forget about the nutrition goals, forget about the agricultural goals, 
forget about the health goals — then, let's amend the section of the 
statute that defines the purpose of the program 

Thank you very much 

Senator HifDDMCSToN. I thank you very much, and thank all of 
you for your testimony. 

Just one further comment. Mr Mat/, related to the bill I intro 
duced S l!U:t. 

Mr Mat/ We are working hard on behalf of it. Senator 

Senator llrum.KSTON. I appreciate that Then 1 is a lot to be done 

Mr Mat/ Yes. there* is I notice that a majority of this commit 
tee supports it. but we still lack a few vital cosponsors 

St ,iator (from jcston. Hut in spite of the questions that have 
been raised alnmt the targeting the fact is that the modest restora- 
tions proposed in S VMl\ are, in fact* targeted more to the needy 
than they are to the upper income levels 

Mr Mai/ Mr Chairman, there is no question about that 

Senator Hi imu.kston. That was our purfiose We knew , of course, 
we could not repair every in<*quify that might have occur rod be 
cause of the cuts, hut sunn- cuts were* more inequitable than others 
Our hope is t hat the bill corrects some of the inequities 

Mr Mat/ It would indeed correct quite a few problems I would 
jus! like to make two observations about your bill One is that, as 
you mention. 0 is highly targeted on the working poor, that group 
below I s > percent uj the poverty line that seems always to come up 
a htrie hit short It is not a windi;:li lor the %%eallh> The sei«*nd 
poi-it I would like to make is that it * • f 1 1 > restores 1U percent ol 
what was I'ut in MM . 

It is a modest restoration It is one based on sound <laf;t. and I 
hope this committee will enact u 

Ms ('/><. AN May I make one t-ouiMiefi! vs.ih remind to thai"' 

Senator Hroni>sio\ Yes 

Ms Ca«;an I alwaw whenevei I h;ive spoken, have onlv spoken 
about wh.it hap|N*ns tf> New Y*»rk. because that is what I know If 
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there are areas in this country which feel the need, or other local 
educational agencies, for the Special Milk Program, ( have no ob- 
jection to it* reinstitution— if it could be done that ii not man- 
dated on all of us. 

Senator HunuusrroN. You want the choice, 

Ms. Cagan. That is right. 

I Whereupon, Senator Helms resumed the Chair . 1 
The Chairman. I thank you. We have another panel to go If you 
do not mind, may I file a few written questions with each of you? 
Ms. Cagan. Yes. I would be delighted. 
Mr. Matt:. Sure. 

The Chairman. You understand the situation You have been 
here. 
Mr Mat/.. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I have enjoyed all of your testimony— I am sorry 
I missed yours, Mr. Matz, but * will read it with great interest. 
Thank you very much for coming; it has been a great help. 

The third and concluding panel are: James Bovard, author of 
"Feeding Everybody: How Federal Food Programs Grew and 
Crew/' Policy Review magazine of the Heritage Foundation; Helen 
Blank and Ed (>>oney f representing the Child Nutrition Forum, 
Washington, DC. If you three folks would come forward, please. 

We will hear from you first, Mr. Bovard, and I thank you very 
much for your patience. These hearings always last longer than we 
intend, but we find them very valuable and helpful. 

Mr. Bovako. It is too bad you aren't paid by the hour. 

The Chairman. Well, you know, the pay raise question comes up 
periodically in the Senate, and I have always said that I do not 
want a pay raise; I just want overtime. 

You may proceed, please. 

STATEMENT OF JAMES BOVAKI). INVESTIGATIVE JOURNALIST 

Mr. Bovarjj. I am Jim Bovard. I am an investigative journalist I 
have written for Reader's Digest, Wall Street Journal, New York 
Times, and other publications. I^ast year, i did an article for Herit- 
age Foundation, entitled, "Feeding Everybody" on Federal food as- 
sistance programs. 

Today. I will focus my comments on the child nutrition pro- 
grams In the past three decades, the Federal (Jovernment has 
piled one food assistance program on top of another. Right now, we 
have 1H separate food assistance programs, including 10 for chil- 
dren. Yet, there has been little or no effort to determine each pro 
gram's nutritional impact, and weigh them against the costs to tax 
payers 

Federal food programs now routinely pay for five meals per child 
per day, and a family of four can participate in up fo seven differ 
ent programs Congress seems to have assumed that the more Gov- 
ernment spends on food, the better people * ill eat. But USDA die 
tar\ survrvs show little improvement in lower income diets since 

School lunches are one of the largest and most popular food as 
sistance programs The National School Lunch Program receives $:i f 
billion a year to provide one-third of the RDA of vitamins and nu 
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trients for schoolehildrer. The General Accounting Office has re- 
peatedly pointed out that the Governments lunches do not even 
meet the Government standards. In 1977, GAO noted, "The ab- 
sence of any indication that the program is having a benefit upon 
the health of either needy or nonneedy children raises questions 
about the nutritional value of the lunch." 

In l*J7H, GAO reported that lab tests found that a random sample 
of school lunches were significantly short in as many as H of the 13 
nutrients tested. Separate tests in New York showed that at least 
40 percent of the lunches did not meet USDA requirements as to 
quantities served. 

In a 1981 followup, GAO concluded, "All types of lunches fell 
short of providing the recommended levels of 21s many as 7 of 14 
nutrients tested, some to a serious extent." 

The Congressional Budget Office noted in 1980, "The nutritional 
status of children who participate only in the National School 
Lunch Program does not appear to be better than that of the non~ 
participating children. 1 ' 

Some studies have found benefits from school lunches, but it is 
amazing that after almost 40 years, there is no consensus that this 
program has improved diets. 

N f or has the school breakfast proved its value. The American 
Journal of Public Health reported in H>7K that only two studies of 
the School Breakfast Program have reported beneficial effects; five 
others had found no difference. 

A recent USDA study found that school breakfasts have lower vi- 
tamin Wk vitamin A and iron than breakfasts children eat else- 
where 

Muc h of the problem with child nutrition programs, as with food 
assistance in general, is that Government spending tends to replace 
money people would spend on food anyway. The School Lunch Pro- 
gram pays 2>l cents for every paid lunch, no matter if a kid s par- 
ents are millionaires Likewise, with the School Breakfast Pro- 
gram Middle class kids get !l cents off their breakfiist when they 
eat at school, thanks to Uncle Sam 

The rationale tor these subsidies is that the Government cannot 
a fiord to feed the poor unless Government also pays to f««ed the 
middle class and rich But then* has In lie a better way. a more 
cos! -efficient way, to run the program. 

Hut, only 1(1 percent of those getting sch« I breakfasts come from 
families with incorti' * above IMa percent of poverty level. The Gov- 
ernment subsidy for middle class breakfasts results only in Govern* 
rnent feeding more kids and parents feeding fewer 

Nor is there a ^ood excuse for Government {laying for middle 
class lunches Congress should abolish the paid lunch subsidy and 
Ion #* -cfwMi! Inn 'h program** to survive on their own merits If it 
(urns out that s v hools cannot teed the jxjor without Government 
|>aying in feed the rich, then a genera! administrative subsidy can 
he given to schools according to their need. This would be as effec- 
tive and much cheaper than the current system The purpose of 
1 1- 1 1 — program should lw to improve diets, not for Government to 
lee<l as many fwople as possible by hook or crook 

Th* da\ care home providers program is another example of a 
b'i'diiW! program gone haywire In l!*7^ Congress abolished the 
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means test for recipients of free meals at such facilities. By 1982, 
enrollment had skyrocketed over fivefold. According to a USDA In- 
spector General audit , only 14 percent of children in such centers 
had incomes below 130 percent of poverty level; 71 percent of the 
children enrolled came from families with incomes above 185 per- 
cent of poverty. The result is that Government spends another $100 
million feeding those who would feed themselves anyway. 

And, even for low-income children, most of their families already 
receive food stamps, which is supposed to pay for three meals a day 
per person. How many times should Government pay for the same 
meal? 

One solution would be to abolish Federal funding for al! the 
lunch, breakfast, and other feeding programs and allow food 
stamps to be redeemed for school and day care center meals. This 
would ensure that poor kids would still have access to free meals 
and would end the need for 10 programs to achieve one goal. 

Dr. Jean Mayer said in 1982, "If everybody who needs food 
stamps got them, the kids would go to school with a thermos bottle 
of milk and a sandwich. 0 But since every family with incomes 
below 130 percent of poverty can already get food stamps, the need 
for more Federal feeding programs is questionable. 

If the problem is that food stamps are inadequate — which I do 
not think so— then the food stamp allotment should be increased. 
But it makes no sense to have so many programs, all supposed to 
be doing the same thing, with no coordination and pervasive dupli- 
cation. 

The ultimate question in judging all these programs is how have 
we managed to spend so much money, yet have so little to show for 
it? Food assistance spending for the poor has increased a hundred- 
fold since 1955, Yet, USDA dietary surveys show little or no im- 
provement in the diet of the average poor person. In the nutrient 
the poor lack most — calcium — the poor consume less now than they 
did 30 years ago. Part of the reason there has been little improve- 
ment is that three-quarters of the poor already had adequate diets 
in 1955— before Government decided they could not feed them- 
selves Since then, the major industry has developed a hunger hys- 
teria, with hundreds of press releases a year. 

AH these programs were supposed to combat hunger, but the av- 
erage poor person consumes 10 percent fewer calories now than the 
poor did then. In some ways, the diets are better, and in sorm* 
ways, they are worse, but there has been no unquestionable im- 
provement. 

Much of the good that food programs might have done has been 
counterbalanced by Federal agriculture policies that drive up the 
price of in i Ik. peanuts, corn, and other staples. 

We need to judge these programs by their results, not their in 
tentions. And, by that measure, ail of our fcxxi programs need to Ih* 
overhauled. 

The Chairman Thank vou. sir 

Ms Blank? 
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STATEMENT OF HELEN BLANK, DIRECTOR, CHILD CARE AND 
FAMILY SUPPORT, CHILDREN'S DEFENSE FUND, REPRESENT* 
1NG CHILD NUTRITION FORUM 

Ms. Blank. This isn't related to CCFP, but we at CDF are proud 
that we do not have the worms that they found in Mississippi and 
in Harlem 10 years ago, and we feel that many of the food pro* 
grams have worked, and we see many children able to learn in 
school, and bright-eyed, who were sick and hungry before— a differ- 
ent point of view. 

Let me talk about CCFP, because we feel we have a child care 
crisis in this country, and we are anxious that the Agriculture 
Committee not act precipitously, because we feel it has a very big 
responsibility. 

Before I get to the meat of my testimony, 1 I would just like to 
address several of the points raised by the witnesses earlier this 
morning. 

First of all, we are also proud and feel good because CCFP as a 
program has worked, and it has worked well. The Abt study talks 
about the benefits of the program to centers, and then it talks 
about the benefits of the program in family day care homes. 
''Equally striking/' it rays, "is the finding that participating family 
day care homes also serve meals of superior nutritional quality, 
and that these meals generally contain food* erf higher quality and 
variety than those served by nonpartkipating centers/' 

Thirteen child nutrition directors in the Northeast region did a 
study on the child care food program in family day care, and they 
also found that the quality and quantities of food served in day 
care homes improved with their participation in CCFP, because of 
the funding for food, and because of an increase in the availability 
of good nutrition information that comes with the program. This 
knowledge becomes twice as important, when you realise that the 
information is often passed on to the parents erf the children, be- 
cause of the close relationship and contact that is possible in family 
day care. 

i would also like to point out that this is not a program of unpar- 
alleled growth. This program's growth has leveled off since the 
means test was lifted. It was only 3 percent of total program 
growth between 1982 and 1983. The rates in this program do not 
cover the full cost of food for providers. The Abt study found that 
37 percent of providers' food costs must come out of their own 
pockets. 

There was some confusion about the percentage of family day 
care homes that participate in the program. Most children in this 
country are in family day rare. Family day care is a very impor- 
tant part of our child care system. It provides a very good use of 
care for children of parents who do not like more formal institu- 
tional settings. Only about one-quarter of the children who partici- 
pate are in family day care. The rest are in day care centers. The 
for-profit centers are only a small percentage of the total program. 
They were allowed in in 1981, in an amendment offered by Mr 
Anhbrook 

1 Stf p 17« lor thr prepared eUttemttit of Ma Blank 
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The administrative rates for its sponsors are not £50 for ail 
homes; they are $60 for sponsors who servo a small number of 
homes, and they go down to $26 a home. Family day care providers 
are not all women who earn above the minimum wage. They are 
women who earn very low salaries; 87 percent of family day care 
providers earn below the rttinimttm wage. 

What is amazing in this country i§ that child cafe is subsidized 
by women, by low-income women. Two out of three center-based 
care givers earn bekftr poverty level and family day care providers 
earn even less* 

There was a suggestion in early testimony that if providers were 
not making ends meet that they had other choices— they could 
raise rates. Let us look at the average income of families in family 
day care. There are a number of studies that shed different light 
on the Abt study conclusion. 

The national day care home study found that the average income 
of families was $12,000 to $16,000, We have strong reason to believe 
that family day care is a system used by hard-working people. The 
same study that found that OCFP was working so well in the 
Northeast also found that 09 percent erf the parents in familv day 
care were from blue collar, working class families, and that 40 per- 
cent were from single families. 

Another alternative for them women was they could work a 
second shift Family day care providers— and I think that the other 
witnesses would agree-^-perform a marvelous service. They work 12 
to 14 hours a day, with no relief. Very few are connected to a 
m, and that is why OCFP is so important There is very little 
to do a second shift. 
There was another insinuation about how wealthy dual-income 
families were. Let me point out that women who work v\ this coun- 
try work because they have to; 51 percent of women who work 
have husbands that earn under $15,000; 78 percent have husbands 
who earn under $29,000. The average single mother was Car worse 
* off in 1981, she earned less than $10,000. 

OCFP does improve the equality of one. Every study disagrees 
with this. It does provide some training and some monitoring. This 
training and monitoring is wry important because in this country, 
we have very few supports to child care. We do not have training 
money— that was wiped out in 1981— and the contact from the 
OCFP sponsor is very important The national day care home study 
concluded that day aire systems such as the ones spurred by the 
food programs should be promoted because they so much improve 
the quality of care. And again, the OCFP is meeting its goal of pro- 
viding nutritious meals to children in child care* 

We do have a child care crisis in this country, and we would urge 
that any changes made in the food program look at this crass. Just 
across the street now, the Select Committee for Children, Youth, 
and Families, on a bipartisan basis— Mr Marriott was an equal 
sponsor of this focus on child care— is holding its first hearing on 
the need to do something about the child aire situation in this 
country. The demographies have run away with us, and unlike 
other industrialized nations, we do not haw a system in place to 
adequately take care of our children. 
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CCFP is ironically the second-largest source of direct support for 
child care. We know this is the Agriculture Committee, and we 
know that you deal with food pragranriTmtt if we are honest and ' 
we look closely, all we have is the title XX social services block 
grant— and a small and shrinking piece of that— and the food pn> 
gram, and the day care tax credit, which is available to all fe jii- 
Ites, but does not provide the targeted assistance that direct sl- 
ices do. 

As I said, mothers are working because they have to, and the 
lack of child care is keeping other mothers in poverty. In a rodent 
Census Bureau survey, it found that 45 percent of single mothers 
and 36 percent of low-income women would work if child care were 
available. Family day care is a critical piece of that child care 
system. As I pointed out, and other witnesses pointed out, it cares 
for over 50 percent of our children. 

Family day care costs are usually lower than center-based costs. 
Child care can run from $1,200 to over $5,000 in this country. I 
found a cab driver the otter night whose wife was having trouble r 
starting up a family day aire business in Falls Church. He told me 
her rates were low. I said. "What are her low rates?" He said, "$65 
dollars a week. Her neighbors are charging $100." 

If we look at what the average family earns and the average 
woman earns, and the cost of care, we have got a problem on our 
hands. Family day care providers, as I said, work odd hours, an<T 
they can accommodate lower income women and working class 
women who work on different shifts. 

A provider in Louisville, KY, testified before the Education and 
Labor Committee and told about a nurse who had to work a split 
shift at night and then a split shift in the morning. It was only 
family day care that enabled her to work and enabled her to get 
her job, and now she earns $10 an hour. 

The Northeast family day care study also showed that family day 
care has enabled those blue collar workers who work to move out 
of poverty. 

We feel that it is important to help families so that they can 
become self-sufficient and not to cut them off when they still need 
help; that that is a good use of money to enable them to make it 
and to be tax paying citizens. 

CCFP has played a vital role in improving family day care and 
making it more accessible. Again, this country has very few child 
care supports. It has been shown that if you have some system, 
someone to help the family day care provider if she is sick, if she 
cannot take care of her children, if she needs a day off to go and 
get some equipment, if she needs health insurance — these women 
work without health coverage for themselves or for their chil- 
dren—or if she needs liability insurance, that being connected to a 
system helps, Weil, the child care food program umbrella sponsors 
provide the bulk of those systems, because there are so few other 
systems. Most family day care is below ground. CCFP has been the 
single most important factor in moving family day care above 
ground. Being above ground is important, not only to the provider. 
When she is above ground, she pays taxes, ami she earns credits 
toward her own Social Security, so she will not be dependent on 
welfare in her retirement years. It is important to parents, because 
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an information and referral program cannot refer you to a family 
day care provider who is not licensed or registered. It is important 
to children, because if family day care is above ground, it gets a 
little monitoring and a little help from umbrella sponsors. And it is 
the food program that every child care professional in this country 
and every person working in the field says has been the single 
most important factor in encouraging homes to become licensed 
and registered. And I think that we do want to know where our 
children are during the day. 

We know that tiroes are tight, but we would argue that this is an 
inappropriate time, given the limited Federal resources targeted to 
child care, to direct child care help, to cut any thing. And we at 
CDF have a point of view. We agree strongly with Mr. Mats, that it 
is not wrong for the Federal Government to provide some nutrition 
benefits that are nonmeans tested; that it is a good use of our 
money, and it is a good use to support a child care system and to 
support low-income women who are pr ovider s themselves. 

We, of course, have our examples. If we doubled the liquor tax at 
$10.60 per gallon, which has not been raised since 1951, we could 
raise $3.5 billion. If the military sent nonessential messages by 
mail rather than teletype, we could save $20 million. We know that 
nonworking women need help, teoJThe Finance Committee just ex- 
panded the spousal IRA so higher income women can put mora 
toward their retirement That may be fair, because we should offer 
supports to women who do not work* as well as to women who 
work. But I think we have to look closely at the whole picture and 
at the fact that we are supporting higher income women through 
the spousal IRA. So we have to bejwneat about everything we do, 
and not go after the means test inTSwttioa. And $60 million, we 
feel, is a very small amount to help providers; to help children, and 
to help parents, and we urge you to think carefully about making 
any changes in the food program at this point in time. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The following material was subsequently received for the 
record:] 

Additional Questions Submitted to Helot Blame by Senator Jess* Helms and 

Answers Thereto 

Question J You stated that the growth in day care homes has leveled off since the 
means test was lifted, and that program growth was S percent between 1882 and 
1983. However, latest figures from the Department of Agriculture (for December, 
1983) indicate that the number of meals served In day care homes is up 16.4 percent 
over a year earlier, and that expenditures for such meals are up 21 percent over a 
year earlier. As such, it continues to be the fastest growing food assistance program. 
On what basis do you make your claim that the growth in the program » leveling 
off"? 

Answer 1. In private conversations with Department of Agriculture officials, it 
was indicated that program growth was leveling off. There was a smaller percentage 
increase in program growth in 1988 versus 1981 and 1980. It is also important to 
note that expenditure figures include a factor for inflation. In December t'."l, aver- 
age daily attendance was 217,200. In March 1983. it had grown only to 259,000 while 
in March of 1984 it reached 802,751. These figures do not represent an extraordi- 
nary increase in participation It is impossible to examine program growth without 
considering the surge of mothers who have entered the labor force in the past 
twenty years. Child care is an extremely important and growing need in this coun- 
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try Fifty eight percent of mother* of three to five year olds are now in the labor 
force. 8.7 million children under age six currently have mothers in the labor force 

Faroitty day care accounts for more than 50 percent of all of our home care. How- 
ever, 750,000 children who participate In the Child Care Food Program are enrolled 
in centers while only 250.0u0.are in family day care homes. Thus, day care homes 
account for only about a third erf all CCFP funding. 

Only about 5 percent of the about IM million child care homes participated in 
CCFP last year. It is difficult to see nartkipation of family day care expanding sig- 
nificantly since only about 10 to 30 percent of these homes are now regulated. 
Future growth of family day care participation is likely to remain small. Each home 
must be licensed or approved by a government agency. Tin majority of homes are 
unregulated. Disarray in licensing offices because of significant cutbacks in staff 
over the last several years will make it very difficult for additional homes to even 
obtain approval for licensing or registration. 

Question 2. I believe that one of the discrepancies in the income levels of families 
served by day care homes may be due to the different date of the studies being used 
The National Day Care Home Study to which you referred was published in Sep- 
tember 1981, but examined day care homes during an earlier time period. The Sep- 
tember 30, 1982. OIG report on Quality Child Care, one of the tamest family day 
care homes sponsors in the Nation, was based on participation in September 19M1 
The report prepared fin the Department of Agriculture by Abt Associated (pub- 
lished August 2, 1982) examined oay care home participation in January J 982. 

The latter report concluded "The most important factor explaining the recent 
growth of the (day care home) program is the ability of sponsors to recruit homes 
serving middle-income children. . . Prior to (eliminating income-based reimburse- 
ment rates! only 32 percent of the children served in participating family day care 
homes were in the paid income eligibility category; by January 1982. more than 60 
percent of these children were in the paid category." 

Do you have any nationally representative statistics on current participation in 

v care homes which would contradict the findings in these two reports? 

Vnswer 2. Unlike the Abt Study and the OIG Study, the National Day Care Hume 
- \y is a nationally representative study. The OIG Study only included homes 
bcited by Quality Child Care. A recent survey of (5CFP sponsors in the Northeast 
region earned out by the Connecticut Department of Education found that ti'J per 
cent of the parents using the day care homes participating in the Child Care Food 
Program in the region held blue-collar or unskilled jobs and that 40 percent repre 
sentcd one parent families. Furthermore the report stated: "The availability of 
CCEP funds has enabled many providers to remain in operation and to keep their 
fees at an affordable level. The accessibility of affordable day care has frees many 
families from low-income status 

Question / For t be record, i think it important to note that all of the figures used 
m your testimony regarding salaries of those sending their children to day care 
homes, providers, and average day care costs represent figures which are now at 
least three or four years old. Doesn't this lead to misinterpretation of the current 
situation with regard today care himes^ 

Answer Since the period mentioned in the question, while inflation has moder 
ated. public support for centers and home has been cut Then* is no reason to be 
lieve from any expert in the field of child care thai salaries of child care worker* 
have increased to alter the data presented tn the April I testimony A reimburse 
ment rate chart for centers and homes representing Title XX funded programs he 
tween \Wl and VJKl which indicate* little increase in rate* is enclosed In addition, 
a survey don*' uf well over UNI Family Day Care Association* indicate* that provid- 
ers do not raise rate* on an annual hasis once they have begun to serve a family 
Then* is no misrepresentation in the statistics presented on salaries of child can- 
workers They continue to earn extremely low wag*-* 

(fttistftttt ; Are you a* an that reint reduction of a mean* test, as provided in S 
IWM, would actually increase the reimbursement* made on behalf of poor children 
from families with income** below IT-MI percent of poverty 9 I lav care home prov ia.-r* 
serving *he prior would actually receive increased Federal assistance, only those pro 
vider* serving children well above the poverty I me would receive a reduction in red 
eral reimbursements If the income of those parent** sending children to dav can- 
Km. why would you oppose a means test, which would increase Federal reimburse 
merit* lor children from the roost needy families" 

Answer 1 The administrative cost* to sponsois would use significant iv with a 
means test In addition, the fear of spt.-r;sors that provider* would have difficult > ;u 
keeping accurate records would deter sponsor participation S \ Wi makes no pio*i 
sion for increased administrative cevtt* to sponsor* The complexities of di'ferenf r#« 
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i mburseme nt level* in a Rmall home would deter many providers from participating. 
When they drop (Hit* the low- income children they serve would receive no benefits 
from CCFP 

The food program may be the sole reason that providers serving children of di- 
verse income level* are licensed or registered. If they drop out of the program and 
go underground again low-income children are dented the program's benefit*. 

Finally a discriminatory situation would result when a provider managed to stay 
tn the program and some children brought their own food (because the provider is 
unlikely to be able to raise rates to cover the additional costs) and others in a small 
setting participated in the Child Care Food Program. Nancy van Domolen, repre- 
senting the Child Care Food Program Sponsors Forum summarized the negative 
consequences of a means test in testimony delivered before the Agriculture Commit- 
tee in March of i'*84' "The reinstatement of income eligibility criteria could bring 
about a sharp reduction in provider participation in the Child Care Food Program 
which would raise the level of administrative cost, decrease the economies of scale, 
and force many sponsors to drop out of the Child Care Food Program. Those spon- 
sors that remain in the program will experience problems with: dramatically in- 
creased paperwork from income documentation, difficulties with recruitment of low 
income children, confidentiality complications involving providers who resist gather- 
ing income information from parents, and possible discrimination against middle 
«*nd high income children in the offering of available slots for child rare. 

Quentum .5 l>o you have any evidence to support your contention that return to a 
mean* tent will result in day care home providers (in the child care food program) 
actually discontinuing day care 7 Those providers that serve primarily n on poor chit 
drrn may decide that reduced Federal reimbursement no longer make participation 
tn (he child care food program worthwhile, but what makes you suggest they would 
discontinue offering child care altogether 7 Additionally, are you aware that national 
participation m the child care food program by day care homes increased even 
during the earlier period in which the means test was in effect 7 

Answer "» Nationally, participation in the Child Care Food Program by family 
dnt care providers grew more rapidly when the program was first open to family 
das can homes tiecnuse it wait moving from a zero base of participation In addition, 
the child care system whn in a t*t ranker position Title XX training monies were 
available imd licensing agenciet* were not experiencing cutbacks 

The growth in family day care participation over the pant five years in (VFI' has 
fruited m man} provide!* becoming licensed or registered and thu* irnrre accrswthle 
to pa rents Information and Referral Programs cannot even refer parent* to unregu 
lated provider*. 

As provider*, dropped out of participating in the food program, they would no 
longer haw the imj*-ti^ of (VKP to remain licenced Furthermore, the current dm 
arra> Mt I*. W nsia^ officii Hiiufd art a** a further impetus to force them underground 
I his wuM m;iKe th»«ir service inaccessible to manv children and families 
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State Ralmbursewent totes for Title XX/SSBG Funded Child Care 
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The Chairman. I have got to go and preside over the Steering 
Committee. 

Tom, what I want you to do is to take Mr. Cooney s testimony, 
and then, to the extent that t e others who have testified this 
morning, I think the most beneficial thing I can imagine is to just 
have a discussion of the various points of view— all of you are per- 
suasive. But if you have the time to do it, just come back to the 
table after this gentleman's testimony, and Tom, you serve as the 
catalyst, and let s just pick their brains, because we have got some 
good mains in this room this morning. 

Mr. Cooney. Tom said there are some cots in the back, so we 
might be here a while. 

The Chairman. That will be fine. But I do appreciate all of the 
witnesses this morning, and I am sorry that more members of the 
committee were not here, but we all do a lot of reading of the testi- 
mony of hearings we are not able to attend, ami those who have 
/ been connected with this body understand how that works. But I do 
want you to know that, personally and as a Senator, I appreciate 
your coming. 

So, Tom, if you will take over and get this roundrobin going here, 
I would appreciate it. 
Thank you very much. 
Mr. Cooney. Thank you, Mr. Boney 

Despite some ugly rumors to the contrary, advocates do not get 
paid by the word, so I am going to try to make this brief. 

I do have o statement for the record, which I trust will be incor- 
porated. 1 

Mr. Boney Yes. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD COONEY. REPRESENTING CHILD 

NUTRITION FORUM 

Mr Coonky. 1 would like to thank Senator Helms and Senator 
Huddleston for the opportunity of presenting this testimony. Helen 
and I are testifying on behalf of the Child Nutrition Forum Steer- 
ing Committee I think many members are aware of the committee, 
but the purpose of this particular group is to embrace the chief ob- 
jectives of the National School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act. which is to safeguard the health and well-being of the Nation's 
children and to encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious 
agricultural products and foods. 

The Forum believes that these objectives will best be achieved 
through the adequate funding of these programs authorized by 
these two laws, ?md we oppose any attempt to reduce Federal sup- 
port for them , 

We have at times been viewed as critics of the administration s 
policies, and that has been true of all of the administrations since 
jl»70 when FRAC. as an individual group, was formed, and I would 
like to speak a little bit to that. 

But we do have an area in which we do agree on some policies, 
and I thought that perhaps you could share this with Senator 
Helms It is a book called, "Doing More With l*ss" It was pro- 
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duced by the Child Nutrition Forum, and while it acknowledges 
that there is a vital and necessary Federal role, it also acknowl- 
edges that the quality of school lunch can be maintained by taking 
some innovative steps to reduce costs. It also recognizes that the 
private sector can provide additional and valuable assistance to 
school food authorities, and that we can build On new and innova- 
tive ideas without getting involved in Presidential politics. 

We got a grant from the Foundation for Child Development and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, to involve school food authorities, di- 
rectors, administrators, advocates, members of public and private 
industry to come up with these suggestions. We locked these folks 
up in a room for 48 hours, had a stenographer, wrote a book, and 
distributed it to 15,000 local school food authorities at no charge. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., thankfully, gave us the funds to produce 
the book, in terms of printing. We think it is a cooperative effort. 
USDA, not only nationally, but in their regional office in New Eng- 
land, provided us with invaluable assistance, both in terms of time 
and material and so forth, and we credit them for those efforts in 
the book. 

We hope that the Department and other agencies will benefit 
from it. 

We do have some areas of specific legislative concern. One of 
those areas is the School Breakfast Program. And, as the lady from 
Texas indicated, we also feel that there is a need to improve the 
quality of the School Breakfast Program. There was a mention ear* 
Her today about the national evaluation of school nutrition meals, 
and in that particular study, they do make a recommendation that 
the meal pattern of the School Breakfast Program be improved. 

I know the administration would like to target benefits to the 
needy, and if that is their desire, certainly, the School Breakfast 
Program is one area where they should look. Almost 90 percent of 
the children in that program get a free or reduced-price meal. 

It is also true that the Government Accounting Office has in the 
past found that school breakfast reimbursements were, in fact, in- 
adequate. What we are recommending is an across- the board, (i 
cent increase, so that we can provide not only protein, but a wider 
variety of fruits and grains. While that does not mean to say that 
some of the school lunch directors are not providing a dynamite 
breakfast right now, as was indicated in the Texas testimony, if 
you take a took <tt Texas, there is a State that has a State law that 
says that if you have 10 percent or more of your kids getting a free 
or reduced-price breakfast, you have to provide breakfast to all 
children It is a State rights issue. What we would like to do is to 
improve the meal pattern for those* schools. Texas brought in -U>00 
schools in 1 year into the breakfast program We are very proud of 
♦ he efforts of not only the Stale education agency in that area, but 
also the local school lunch people. 

There are a number of different studies that impact on the 
Schaol Lunch and Breakfast Programs that sort of give you a 
flavor of how valuable some of these programs are Mr Mat/ re 
ferred to the national evaluation before, which talked about stu 
dents who do participate in the School Lunch Piograni, in fact, do 
have higher intakes of energy and more nutrients. But the study 
aKo indicate*, thai. It is worth noting that many of the nutrients 
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for which school lunch participants show superior intakes— for ex- 
ample, vitamins A, B6, calcium and magnesium— are also ones that 
typically are deficient in the diet of the school-age population " So 
without a School Lunch Program* you would not be getting those 
nutrients* 

It is aim true that the School Breakfast Program has had a 
fairly dramatic impact on children's lives. Barry Popkin, from the 
State of North Carolina, the University of North Carolina, had a 
study which USDA funded, which concluded that: 

Part trips* n in the school hmdi and school breakfast programs is associated with 
improvements in nutrient intakes frequently found to be under-consumed by chil- 
dren of school age. 

His analysis provided strong evidence that participation is associ- 
ated with increases in nutrient intake for some of the most needed 
nutrients, like the ones that I have pointed out Mr. Bovard indi- 
cated earlier in his testimony that the General Accounting Office 
in 1977 pointed out that you need to take a look at the nutritional 
value of the School Lunch Program, That is true. That has hap- 
pened. The National Evaluation of School Nutrition Meals is a $4 
million, 4-year, study, a nationally representative sample, which, 
frankly, came out of Senate Resolution 90 and some of the GAO 
findings, and it found that the children benefited from school 
lunch. They found it to be a superior meal. 

I want to point out some or that, because I think it is helpful, 
particularly if you want to focus on low-income, and as other parts 
of the bill do, on the working poor, that you should take a look at 
the School Breakfast Program. 

There are some otter general comments that 1 would like to 
make about school lunch. There has been a lot in the press recent- 
ly about are there too many programs, is it a situation where you 
have 10 child nutrition programs and are people getting too many 
benefits. Well, in the National Evaluation of School Nutrition 
Meals, they took a look at that issue, and they found the follow 
ing— and I quote: 

Both the school lunch and breakfast program* function more m food ftuppkuwn 
tat ion th»n t** income supplementation programs. This is because in general. Feder- 
al auhjiidy result in an increase in the value of food available to the family, rather 
than an increase in discretionary income Moreover, both programs are IiMy more 
efficient than the provision of additional cash income in accomplishing foo;< supple 
mentation goals 

So I think the committee can take some credit for, over the 
years, having child nutrition programs that are well-organized and 
well-managed, and in fact, achieve the goals that the committee is 
most interested in achieving* 

There was another general comment that there is some concern 
over caloric intake in these particular program^ ^-waijld just 
advise the committee to take a look at something more thato o*U> 
ries The population as a whole—all people— are consuming less 
calories these days That may be due to a number of factors But it 
is more important to take a look at the nutrients and the vitarimi* 
that people are consuming, not the calories. / 

If you take a look at the food consumption survey, they Jiave 
found between 1!W5 and 1077, that there has been a significant im 
provement in the diets of low-income people. That is part 4>f the 
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reason why we support bills like S. 1913. 1 know that there is some 
disagreement in those areas, but in terms of the breakfast meal 
pattern, in terms of additional meals for the Child Care Pood Pro- 
gram, we think that those are areas which you may want to look 
at 

We are also concerned about a focus that the Department has no 
nutrition education and training program, because we believe, with 
people who have testified earlier cm both sides of the aisle, whether 
they be Republican or Democrat, and we do appreciate the biparti- 
san support that these programs have enjoyed. But the Department 
has pointed out in the area of nutrition education that the chief or 
sole goal was curriculum development, and since that has been 
achieved, we do not need to take another look at what we are doing 
in terms of nutrition education* We would submit that there are 
really three other goals in the statute that are wor+h taking a look 
at. You have a situation where nutrition education and training 

Erogram, also provide for nutrition education : Jt only to the kids, 
ut nutrition education for the teachers, and it also, according to 
Kate Clancy, one of the past presidents of the Society erf Nutrition 
Education, the NET program not only teaches the concepts of food 
as it relates to nutrition, but actually {Hits thaw concepts into prac- 
tice in the lunch room. It does, in some senses, dovetail with some 
of the concerns that Senator Helms has had in the past. He has 
frequently indicated that he wants an expansion and an acknowl- 
edgment of volunteers, people who stimulate, act as a catalyst, and 
provide programs. 

Here is a $5 million program that reaches millions of kids, that 
basically provides for a half-time State coordinator, and the in- 
crease in funds— which I know that Senator Dole is taking a look 
at this program, and I know that Senator Huddleston is taking a 
look at it, and certainly, Senator Helms—but if the program were 
funded at a $10 million level, that would provide one State level 
full time coordinator, and we think that would be a very good thing 
to have. 

I guess that sums up the areas where we sort of agree with the 
administration. There are a few other areas, in which we disagree. 
One is the recommendation that came forth recently in the Grace 
Commission, which got a lot of play, and I know, Tom, you are fa- 
miliar with it, and the members of the committee are, because they 
have addressed it before- We are concerned about the issue of 
whether or not you should count child nutrition program benefits 
as income for the purposes of addressing food stamp eligibility We 
are opposed to it. And the reason is that this same national evalua- 
tion of school nutrition meals—and this is a 4-year study which 
carries the signature of the U.S. Department of Agriculture— found 
that school lunches for low-income families, in fact, do not replace 
other food. Food stamps are supplementary And we are concerned 
ahout an effort that is recommended by the Crace Commission that 
would, in effect, take awav $7 a month from food stamp house- 
holds. We think the American School Food Service Association has 
testified against this provision in the past, and the Senate Agricu! 
tore Committ#»e. in fact, has taken a vote on this issue under an 
earlier proposal by the administration, which is different than this 
one it would have subtracted $10 a month But that was a vote on 
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a bipartisan basis of 14 to H, and the concept was rejected. We feel 
that it was a bad idea, whose time has come and left 

We also have similar concerns on the i**ue of block grants. The 
Presidents Task Force on Food Assistance has recommended a gen- 
eral block grant which would eliminate national uniform eligibility 
standards and set local benefit levels. We are concerned about this, 
because we have talked to the people who are going to have tq ad- 
minister these programs. We have talked to the National Associa- 
tion of Counties — which, in general, supports the concept of block 
grants; 1 believe that is their position They do not support block 
grants in the general area of income maintenance, and the reason 
they feel that way is the same way the National Governors' Asso- 
ciation, the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and so forth, and the school 
lunch directors, as well—the very people who are going to have to 
administer these programs raise the concern that they feel that 
there is a vital and necessary Federal role in terms of nutrition; 
that we as a nation should recognize that what happened to us in 
World War II, in terms of anemic 19-year-old males showing up 
and being rejected, we do not want to have that happen again. 
Since we are fortunate enough to be this close to Williamsburg, 
and if we wanted to return to the colonial days, we could do it, be- 
cause it is only a 2-hour drive. There is this concern of the national 
role, and this is something that Mr. Bovard and other members of 
the panel— in our free-flowing discussion — I think if we could get 
someone of the caliber of Mr. Matz back to the table. I am sure we 
could tackle this issue head on. 

I had one final note. That is that Li/. Cagan mentioned a concern 
about the withdrawal of the USDA program administration. And. 
Tom, I heard you address the American School Food Service Asso- 
ciation, so I know that you are concerned about this issue. We 
agree* with the statement -and we have sympathy for the* Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, not only in this administration, but in past 
administrations they do not want to administer these* programs. 
They do not feel il is in their vital interest. They feel that the 
States should administer the program We agree with them. How- 
ever, if you do not have iiny protections, like a requirement that 
the States actually run these programs, you an* going to run into 
difficult ies. because there are 9 States which do not administer the 
Child ('are Food Program; there are 17 States that do not adminis- 
ter the Summer Fond Program. There are hundreds of thousands of 
children in those program sponsors, and either the State adminis- 
ters it. or the USDA administers it. They have only got two 
choices. The States have turned hack the administration there. 

You have a separate problem, and 1 have outlined it in my testi- 
mony, •tiid there aie charts that sort of describe it fully, hut you 
have the private school issue There are, as you know, some States 
that, either by State constitution. State statute, or State |*>licy. do 
not administer funds that tfo to private schools. And it may not he 
realistic to expert lh*fn to change their State constitution to do 
that 

1 rai.-e these as issues that you in future hearings may want to 
address and that we- as interested groups that want children to he 
fed. as members «f the committee do, we want to make sure that 
the administrative hurdles associated with I hi** orohlem are ad 
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dressed and overcome prior to the time that USDA takes the 
money and runs. 

I guess that is basically it, except that we do agree with the 
statement made by the American School Food Service Association, 
that 70 to 80 percent of all the funds in & 1913, which we strongly 
endorse, go to the working poor — people who have incomes between 
130 percent of the poverty line and 186 percent of the poverty line. 
And we as a nation, I think, should be committed to providing 
those funds. 

We do appreciate the fact that Senator Helms stayed here almost 
through the whole testimony, knowing that he has other commit- 
ments. But I have been waiting for years for an opportunity to ad- 
dress Mr. Boney, and this has been a break for me. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Boney. Before we resume with the others at the table, per- 
haps if these panels have any discussion with each other. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, there is one other point Jim mentioned the 
concern about school breakfasts, and he looked at the American 
public health survey. If you are looking for impact, the actual, final 
conclusion of that study was that the studies on school breakfast, 
at least at that point — this was 6 years ago, 1978— the studies that 
focused on this issue showed that the effects of hunger or morning 
feeding suggest that the provision of breakfast may berth benefit 
the student emotionally and enhance his or her capacity to work 
on school tasks. 

So, while we are not going to agree on ail the issues, we should 
share the view that these studies do reflect and have reflected 
rather consistently that they benefit children. I guess that is all we 
have to say, and I am sure we can have some sort of roundtable 
discussion on this. 

Mr. Bovard. Ed, you mentioned that the nutrients were more 
important than the calories, as far as the diet 

Mr. Coonky. That is what my nutritionist and companion and 
wife has just briefed me on, about 5 minutes ago — I do not know. 

Mr. Bovard. Yes, I fully agree on that; there is no question that 
the nutrients are at the bottom line. The thing that concerns me is 
that there has been so much talk about hunger being so wide- 
spread, when in less-developed countries, the usual measure of 
hunger is the per capita calorie intake. It is one thing to say these 
programs are fighting hunger, and it is another thing to say they 
are fighting nutrition. I cannot see that any case can be made for 
Federal programs fighting hunger, when the average poor person's 
calorie consumption is down So you can talk about nutrition, but 
not about hunger. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, we would have a disagreement with that. We 
have a lot of studies, and people refer to them as "antidotal/" and 
many of them are That in an accurate assessment of some of the 
studies Others are not antidotal. The Harvard School of Public 
Health, while maybe something is wrong with that institution, an 
tidotalism isn't one of them. 

I was in Utah, I spent a week out there. It was the last place 
that I thought that 1 would find a study on hunger. The Depart 
merit of Social Services has just come out, on February ft, with a 
study on hunger in Utah And it is increasing in certain areas, par 
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ticulariy among the elderly. That was the specific finding. They 
agree with you on the point that there is more evidence needed; 
that the studies need to be more scientific; that USDA and HHS 
have to decide the major turf battle in the sky— who is going to do 
nutrition, how is it going to be done, and how much money is going 
to be spent. 

And the Utah study does agree that you need more kinds of 
things along that line. But they found that there is a significant 
increase in their participation in the Food Stamp Program; their 
WIC Program has expanded recently. And they have found that 
over 10 percent of all elderly people who reside in Utah are 
hungry. That is a specific finding. I mean, Utah is not generally 
perceived to be in the forefront of liberal thought— it may be. It 
may be ahead of its time on this. But I just think you ought to look 
at that stuff. 

Mr. Bovard. Yes. I am not saving there is not any hunger here, 
but I am saying that if we've still got hunger after increasing these 
programs so many-fold, you have to wonder about the basic effec- 
tiveness of the programs. I think in general, the programs tend to 
replace money that people would spend on food, anyhow. There are 

a lot of exceptions to that, but I think 

Mr. Cooney. Well, the National Evaluation of School Nutrition 
Meals, a $4 million USDA study, disagrees with you on that point. 



these programs do not, in fact, replace money that people would be 
spending on other food. 

Mr. Bovard. There was another USDA study in 1982 on the 
elderly cashing out the SSI recipient food stamps. And USDA 
found that the elderly only spent 14 cents of each dollar in cash on 
food. So in other words, there was very little food need, according 
to that study. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, 1 agree with your general point, and that is 
why I gave the book to Tom, that we need to look not only at issues 
relating to hunger, but we need to look at the quality of meals 
being served, we need to look at are they being well-targeted, are 
they serving the population in the ways that they are designed to 
serve. However, I will point out that the programs have grown 
>artly because in you had very few counties in America even 
laving any food stamps at all. In 1967, when the often-quoted Field 
foundation went out. they found significant problems nutritional 
y. and 10 years later, they came back, when those programs were 
then in place, and they found that those problems were no longer 
a* significant. Today, you have— I do not know —I think 5tt cents a 
meal is your average food stamp benefit. If someone is overeating 
at that level, 1 would like to meet them, and show them to the 
folks that drive around in the Cadillacs and pick up the steaks, and 
we will let the air out of their tires, and we will have these pro- 
grams in better shape. 

Mr. Bovard. Well, it is not really relevant to talk about the aver- 
age food stamp benefit, because—— 
Mr Cooney. It is. if you are the average guy getting the benefit. 
Mr Bovard. OK. but the person is also supposed to supplement 
that with their other income. 
Mr Cooney Well, that is true. 




it is not so, that 
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Mr. Bovard. A person with zero income 

Mr. Boney. WeUt let's try to stay on child nutrition today, if we 
can. 

Mr. Cooney. I always Mow it when I get to food stamps. 
Mr. Boney. Did you have something you wanted to insert in 
there? 

Ms. Blank. Well, it is a general statement, and it would relate to 
food stamps ami child nutrition. Eligibility standards for these 
meals are pretty low* I used to work in food stamps, ami I have not 
for years, but I know they have cut bade on eligibility standards, 
and when you earn $9,000 or $10,000 a year, and your rent is $300 
or $400 a month and you have to buy your children shoes or cloth- 
ing, and you probably do not have health insurance, and you are 
paying for that, if you are having any health coverage at all, you 
do not have too much to supplement your food stamp benefits. So I 
think you have to look at what people are struggling with in terms 
of their basic budgets. 

Mr. Bovard. I think the cut off is $12,500. 

Ms. Blank. For a family of four, that is not a lot of money. If 
you look at— and we have done this, and I am not going to do it 
today— but if you took apart a budget, and you looked at what they 
spent for rent, and you looked at the increased costs of their utili- 
ties, and if you looked at their medical costs, I think you would 
find that there wasn't a penny leftover for extra food. I mean, 
think about raising two children on $12,000 in Washington or any- 
where else in this country. 

Mr. Boney. If you don t mind, let's try to stay more to child nu- 
trition today. We will have plenty of time for food stamps at other 
times. 

Let me just ask you, Ed, in your prepared remarks, on the first 
page, when you say that this Child Nutrition Forum that you're 
representing today opposes any attempt to reduce Federal support 
for the programs, is "support" synonymous with "funding?" 

Mr. Coonky. Not necessarily. Your point is well-taken. We be- 
lieve, and the statement should reflect, in well-managed, well-run 
programs that provide the benefits. And if recommendations come 
forth that the advocacy community, the child nutrition community, 
whether we have bipartisan support for these positions, but we are 
not go«~ t to support something we cannot defend. This is probably 
one o ? * least known facts in the world, but the chairman of the 
board - ' own organization is a fairly well-known Republican at- 
torney. 1 just share that with you to show that while we have been 
hostile to some of the administration policies— and that may be a 
generous word, on my part— we also do support things that they do 
well. We think that that national evaluation of school nutrition 
meals— that spanned two administrations. Senate Resolution 90 
came out of this committee. We are very pleased at that—and we 
do not like everything in it— you know our position on income veri- 
fication and so forth, and there is some stuff in there that we do 
not like, but we thought it was a pretty good effort, and it has been 
received fairly well, on both sides of the aisle and on both sides of 
the Capitol 
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To answer your question, though— If there are problems 
with programs that are not being well-served, then we would not 
say that funding is synonymous. 

Sir. Boney. Are there any areas in the child nutrition programs 
before this committee, either up for reauthorization or otherwise, 
where you have identified problems, inequities, or whatever, where 
changes would result in any reduced spending? Do you have any 
suggestions? 

Sir. Cooney. Well, we have identified some areas where inequi- 
ties exist. For example, as Ms. Cagan pointed out, at Mr. Goodling's 
recommendation, we had a tag team wrestling match over the issue 
of private sponsors for the Summer Food Program, because where I 
come from— I am originally from Connecticut— and when I came to 
the Food Research and Actum Center, I started working mi that 
program, and I found out that in certain areas, like Des Moines, IA 
and New London, CT, we were not able to find school boards and 
school food authorities that were enlightened enough to sponsor 
the continuation of the school Lunch Program in the summer. And 
there were problems with the private nonprofit sponsors, and they 
were eliminated. So I went to talk to people on the House side and 
said, "Can't we do something about this inequity?" And we have 
painfully, but njt finally, worked oit a scenario where you have 
private nonprofits that self-prepare their meals, that are limited in 
the number of students that they can serve, and that are limited in 
the number of sites that they can participate in—and Liz Cagan 
would like, and we agree, that school food authorities and public 
agencies should get a first shot at sponsoring it, but if they do not, 
we want a mechanism in place so that local nonprofits who are 
small and do self-prepare can take care of the 500,000 kids that we 
lost So that is one area we looked at 

Mr. Boney. That is an area you looked at, but the net result of 
that would actually be an increase in spending. My question really 
was are there any areas where the net result would be any reduc- 
tion in spending? 

Mr. Cooney. Not yet. But Laura Rice has been rather painfully 
clear in her requests for us to do the same thing. We tend to be 
better at finding 

Mr. Boney. Ways to increase spending. 

Mr. Cooney [continuing]. Provisions that have modest increases, 
rather than deep cuts. 

Mr. Boney. That is a general condition that is often easier. 

Let me ask the people to come back, then, if you would— the 
ladies from Colorado, and Mrs. Smith and Ms. Brogdon and Ms. 
Cagan— and we will have a little bit of a round-robin discussion. 

Mr. Cooney. We agree with whatever Liz Cagan says. 

Mr. Boney. This is obviously much more informal, so any nerv- 
ousness can be gone now. 

Several of you brought out, and Marshall did, as well, in his tes- 
timony—he had to leave— the idea of increasing the reimburses 
ment for the breakfast program, and the assertion in both his and 
in Ed s testimony is that it would be used to increase the nutrition- 
al value of the meal. What is to ensure that that would be the 
effect of such an increase? I mean, how can we be sure that 6 cents 
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worth of increased protein or whatever will result from a 6-cent 
breakfast reimbursement? 
You can start, 

Mr. Cooney. I think that is something that we are— we, as a 
community, and you as a committee — have to work out with the 
Department of Agriculture. They are going to have to take a look, 
and they may come back with counterproposals to your committee, 
as to how do you do it In terms of the what the normal way is, two 
things have to happen. You have to pass a law, and the President 
has to sign it, and then I'^HA has to develop and implement regu- 
lations which, in our . n, should require a general improve- 
ment We had initially s. d out by saying why don't you have it 
three times a week, improve the protein requirement Well, some 
of the school lunch progran «. and some of the better school lunch 
programs, do that already U breakfast Some of them do, and we 
acknowledge that 

It was suggested to us as an administrative matter that it might 
be better to spread the 6 cents over 5 days, and then have a regula- 
tion developed that not only provides protein, but that enhances 
the possibility that a wider variety or whole grains, fruits, and 
vegetables get provided. These tilings cost money. In our experi- 
ence—and the GAO has told us— in many places, the breakfast re- 
imbursement was not adequate— and this study is 4 or 5 years old. 

So, to answer your question, I think we all have to work with 
USDA in the development of regulations which would require that 
the money be spent in that fashion, and then we have to do it as 
an individual school breakfast person, as an advocacy group work- 
ing with parents and children, and as this committee and the De- 
partment— thr committee has oversight reaponsibilities; we have 
personal and .oral and programmatic responsibilities, and the De- 
partment has capacities to monitor. We have to monitor that those 
regulations are implemented not only fairly, but accurately. 
- Ms. Cagan. Right now, in New York City, we have a mandated 
breakfast program. 

Mr. Boney. You do have a mandated program, as well? 

Ms. Cagan. Yes. But when the State monitors come around right 
now, one of the things they do is they visit the breakfast the 
lunch, and review the applications, and so forth. They list the 
menu; they even go so far as to figure out if you open x number of 
cans of juice, if you happen to be serving juices, that it is sufficient 
to meet the requirement as set. So that this would really not be 
anything different. If they had this mandated that the extra money 
go for the provision of the meat or meat alternate— I do not think 
it is any additional burden or any new regulation, other than it 
comes out and says, "from now on, these are the requirements." 

Mr. Boney. But my question, really, is how do we ensure that we 
are going to get 6 cents more worth of nutrition than we are cur 
rently getting. Are we just going to pay 6 cents more for the same 
status quo? 

Mr. Cooney. We would be opposed to that. 

Ms. Brogdon. Well, from the meal pattern; add it to the meal 
pattern. 

Ms. Cagan. I like what Mr. Boney is saying— how can you assure 
that the fi cents— maybe it will cost you 2 cents or 3 cents— how 
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can you assure that the full 6 cents is going to be added to the 
breakfast program? 

Mr. Booty. That it is going to improve— not just sort of subsidise 
existing levels, but that you are actually going to get 6 cents more 
worth of some sort of food, preferably protein. 

Ms. Cagan. Well, a comparison of the previous menus as com- 
pared to the current menus is an obvious way. 

Ms. Bsogdon. Then it could be monitored by the States. 

Ms. Cagan. Yes. I mean, they are easily monitored by the States. 

Bis. Bsogdon. As Lis says— they do that in Texas. They come in 
and they measure the food, they see how many cans you have 
opened, how many children you prepare for. They are constantly 
monitoring to make sure that we are meeting the meal pattern re- 
quirements, So if you add— right now, it is just a recommenda- 
tion— if you, for instance, say, you must serve one ounce of meat/ 
meat alternate on a daily basis,? you are going to have to do it 

Mr. Coonby. So in other words, the Department is going to, after 
the committee and Congress expresses its will and the President 
signs this, hopefully, USDA will have to work this out. What they 
have done in the past— and the Department has done this for 
years, and we would strongly recommend they do it again— is get 
people in. You know, you have two witnesses here— one of the Na- 
tion's leading experts on meal patterns is sitting in the back— you 
get people in from the various communities, and you talk to them, 
and you develop a standard, and you work it out But we want to 
do what you are saying. We do not simply want to increase the 
meal reimbursement, although frankly, it would help States like 
Texas. We had another amendment that did not quite make it on 
either the House side or the Senate side, which would help States 
like Texas, which are required by law, and there are several 
States— you just happen to have two of them here. New York and 
Texas; Tennessee just passed a new one, and there is pending legis- 
lation in a number of other States — we want those States to auto- 
matically qualify for the higher, severe need reimbursement rate, 
just because of the 

Ms. Cagan. They did. 

Mr. Cooney [continuing]. Well, they did— that is right. We 
wanted that restored. But that is a separate issue. So that would be 
a way of restoring benefits. Tins is different. We want kids to get 
more fruits, more grains, more vegetables, and more protein. We do 
not want the school lunch director holding tho bag for the cost of 
that. That is why I think you saw the Texas association take the 
position they did. If you remove the requirement — or, if you put a 
requirement— give us the money to do it Don't give us a require- 
ment without the money. 

Ms. Cagan. You always say something that puts me in mind of 
some important thought Another thing that must be put in the 
legislation if it goes is that the States that are already giving sup- 
port because of the mandated program— as in New York State, to 
targeted groups— that there be a caution that the States cannot 
then remove their support because that would be doing exactly 
what you fear might happen. 

Mr. Boney. This is one of the crucial questions, I think. 
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Mr. Cooney. Yes. Maintenance of effort clause should be added, 
and there are about 10 or 12 States in that area. I think that is a 
real good suggestion. 

Ms. Cagan. Absolutely. 

Mr* Boney. One other question on the same subject, is why the 
proposal for the breakfast has increased reimbursement for all the 
categories* In other words, this comes to the question of the paying 
category. Granted, that is a small percentage in the National 
Breakfast Program, but still, when you add 6 cents, I think CBO 
estimates it is like $4 million worth, just to that area. And granted, 
$4 million in the scheme of things isn't that much, but I sort of like 
the comment this morning that $100 is a lot of money to a lot of 
people. * 

Ms. Brogdon. I do not* know why it is in there, either. It would 
not bother me at all for it not to be in the paid category. 

Ms. Cagan. I agree. It is interesting—I have 84 percent free in 
the lunch program. Of that 84 percent, my breakfast program— and 
this has been consistent since the inception of the breakfast pro- 
gram—has 98 percent free. There is less than a statistical percent- 
age on the paid. So I would go along with that. I do not think it 
would have, really, any impact. 

Ms, Parker. Excuse me, if I may ndd something here. 

Mr. Boney. What is your name? 

Ms. Parker. Lynn Parker. I was a member of the advisory group 
to the national evaluation that they are discussing, and that is why 
1 thought it would be OK to interrupt for a second. In terms of 
adding this money onto the paid category, what the evaluation 
found was that for all income levels, there was a difference be- 
tween the breakfast eaten at home and the breakfast eaten in 
school, in the calcium and magnesium levels, that the breakfast 
eaten in school was better than the breakfast eaten elsewhere, 
wherever that might be, whether it was a McDonalds or at the 
candy store down the street or, at home; the breakfast at school 
was superior in calcium and magnesium, and inferior in vitamin A, 
86, and iron. So in that sense, even for that small number of chil- 
dren, that extra amount of money would make a difference in the 
breakfasts for those children, too. 

The other thing to remember is that it would be very difficult to 
say to the kids as they walk through the line, "You are a paid 
child, so we won't give you the extra whole wheat bread. 1 ' 

Mr. Bon nr. No. We are talking about the reimbursement. 

Ms. Parker. Yes, but if the school has to produce meats for all 
those children 

Ms. Cagan. Having been in my previous assignment, a budget di- 
rector, in those areas— I think nationally, it turns out that most of 
the kids who participate in the breakfast program are either in the 
free or reduced category. 

Mr. Boney. That is right. 

Ms. Cagan. Because the number of paid kids are so minute, 
when you prepare, you can absorb that in your preparation with- 
out the need for that additional money. 

Ms. Parker. If you think that is so— I just wanted to raise 
that 

Ms. Cagan. Yes. Budgetwise, and preparation wise — don't you? 
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Ms. Bkogdon. Oh, yes. 

Ms. Caoan. That happens all the time. 

Ms. Brogdon. Besides that, if you find there is a problem, you 
raise it. 

Ms. Caoan. We were eligible for the especially needy, reimburse- 
ment for all schools under the old mandate, When that was 
changed, New York City had live schools which were no longer eli- 
gible. And I knew that there was no way in the world that they 
would accept the responsibility for more tax levy support So, in 
order to avoid any problems, and since I am concerned with getting 
the program to the children, they did not even know they were not 
eligible, because I am absorbing the cost— it is so ridiculously 
small. 

Ma Parker. I just wanted to make it clear 

Ms. Caoan. Yes, but as I said, that would present no problem, 
ami definitely, you do not have two different meals. It is just that 
when you are making x number of meals, it does not matter if you 
have another 10 kids. 

Mr. Bovard. There is a question I have on your comment, Ms. 
Parker. There was a study that showed that schools provided sup- 
pers, and they were slightly better than what the parents provided. 
Should schools go in the supper business? Should the schools just 
take over all feeding — because that seems to be what we are drift- 
ing toward. 



Ms. Parker. I do not think that is 

Mr* Bovard. Well* the whole idea of having a subsidy for paid 
breakfasts. That just does not— ^ — 

Ma. Parker. I mean, the fact is that there are many children 
who go to school without breakfast now, and we know that children 
learn better from the studies that we have been able to find* when 
they have breakfast; even more recent studies now, at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, that Point is doing, show that when kids do not have 
breakfast in the morning, they do worse on school-type tasks. 

So my point is that in terms of looking at the whole educational 
system, having a breakfast at school is very important, and in 
terms of the logistics even, if you get down .to the basic issue of lo- 
gistics, having a lunch program at school Is very important, and 
from a nutritional standpoint, it is clear from the national evalua- 
tion that school lunch has an impact 

Ms. Blank. And if we look at the growth in working parents — 
there are a lot of parents who are leaving at 6 or 7 in the morning, 
and you have got to talk about how they are going to get some sup- 
port. 

Mr. Boney. But I think my original question was the category of 
the paying student, above 185 percent of poverty, clearly of a 
family of four, over $18,000 a year income, and whether it is appro- 
priate for the Federal Government to be increasing the subsidiza- 
tion for that category in the breakfast program. 

Ms. Caoan. I think we are all generally agreed. 

Mr. Boney. Well, I hear this side sort of agreeing to it, but I do 
not necessarily hear this side. 

Mr. Coonky. I would suggest a compromise. Liz, and I think. 
Susan, have a point of view, and I do not want to conflict with that. 
But I think maybe you write a lot of questions in your business. I 
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would suggest that you write a question to the American School 
Food Service Association and get some sort of semiofficial response 
from them on it. When we originally recommended the provision, it 
was designed to impact on low-income children, but since the stat- 
ute very clearly says that you are supposed to safeguard the health 
and nutritional status of all children, and we thought it would be 
more convenient— I mean, there is also this theme that we want to 
be consistent through programs— and not everybody is New York 
City. 

Ms. Cagan. Here is Texas . 

Mr. Cooney. Here is Texas. That just proves the point. 

Ms. Broodon. Wait a minute. 1 only have five schools in my dis- 
trict who participate. . . „ , _ , , 

Mr. Cooney. It is a different kind of scenario. There are schools 
where this may be a problem, and I cannot tell you here today— 
and 1 do not want to, because I am not an expert— I think you 
ought to ask the experts that administer the programs, the Ameri- 
can School Food Service Association. 

Mr. Boney. We have two of their experts. That is why we wanted 
to hear from two people 

Mr. Cooney. Well, if you stay here long enough, you are liable to 

step in it .... » u 

Ms Cacan. However, it would be interesting— I would concur 
with you, Ed, on this, that if ASFSA would indeed get a question- 
naire out to every, every EA, not just the ones that are members of 
the association, because that is 17 States right out of the pic- 
ture — — 

Mr. Cooney. That would be helpful— that may cost more than 
this provision, but I agree with you there. 

Ms. Cagan. The fact is that then we would have a representative 
sample—and then you will find out that some areas might need it 
and some not need it, and maybe that would help. 

Mr Boney. Let me just hit on one more question while we are on 
breakfast, that Ms. Brogdon brought up, that I am not sure you 
commented on, and that was the offered versus served issue. 

Ms. Cagan. On breakfast? 

Mr. Boney. Yes. , . 

Ms. Cagan. Well, since I ignored the offer versus served option 
does not mean I did not take it for the lunch. I think this, of 
course, is ridiculous for the breakfast, and I will tell you why. I 
talk about things that are cost effective. I told you earlier in my 
testimony that everything is geared, in my mind, toward the integ- 
rity of the nutritional programs. We have heard everybody talk 
about the intent of the legislation. But nobody talks about the fao 
that USDA has not done things. Who says you have to serve juic 
and milk? What is wrong with what we do— serve fresh fruit. Yo; 
should not plan juice and then milk. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever-and I can only talk for New York-that when I read the tes- 
timony of ASFSA and the findings of other people, that they talked 
about the little children. We do have a problem in New York with 
the high school kids, who want to not take all three items, because 
they have had juice at home — some of them travel and 1 x h and I 
hours to get to some specialized high school. And we have never 
had the problem with the young kids. So maybe again, that is a 
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regional kind of problem. So it to very possible that I might pick up 
that option for the high schools. New York City mandated an all- 
day kindergarten for all 5-year-olds. We have had some very inter- 
esting experiences. We, of course, set that as a priority for nutri- 
tion education. We worked all summer long in training the teach- 
«*» and we have ongoing programs. We have not one item of 
waste. The kids, we figure, have not yet learned that they are not 
supposed to like vegetables, and they eat everything. They are our 
best eaters. And what that has proven is what we said at the begin- 
ning. You must start this kind of education, and teach children, to 
make proper chokes for good diets very early in life. 

Mr. Bonky. And you all want it, as I understand it, really, more 
for younger grades? 

Ms. Brogdon. We want it optional at a local level— for any level. 
Our kids have not— and I think this is generally in Texas, from all 
of our polls— they do not like solid fruit, whether it be fresh or 
canned, for breakfast They want juice, the ones that want it So 
that puts us with a liquid problem, with a small child. I think that 
is good, but to us, it is a problem. And if it Were a local option, 
then as you needed it each district could pick it up and use it or 
not use it. 

Mr. Bonky. Let's move to lunch here, or else we will be here for 
too long. In the reduced-price category, both Marshall and Ed, I 
guess, in their testimony had this chart of several school districts, 
and the participation in reduced price. Of course, the OAO report 
that came out this week indicates nothing nearly as high as these 
on a national basis. There is some reduction in reduced price, but 
most of the reduction really took place in the paid category. It 
seems— at least I gather, from both testimonies— that the assump- 
tion is that because this is such a problem, we need to lower the 
meal price for reduced price back down to pre-1981 levels. I wanted 
to especially ask the people who have the programs whether 40 
cents is too much to be charging for a reduced-price lunch. 

Ms. Brogdon. I do not think so. I think it is an adequate 
amount. We lost a few when we raised the price. I think if you 
drop it that you are not going to gain that many. You may gain 
some. But it is a question to us as to whether lowering the price 
would not encourage more people who are ineligible to file for the 
program in the first place. 

Ms. Cagan. You are an advocate of verification of 100 percent, so 
what is the difference? 

Ms. Brogdon. Yes, we are, yes, we are. 

Ms. Cagan. You mentioned the report that you just said you 
read, that talked about the fact of more paid kids. 
Mr. Bonky. Yes. 

Ms. Cagan. Don't tie that up with the drop in reimbursement, 
because what happened across this country, unfortunately, is that 
many school systems upped their prices. New York State set a 
maximum of what LEAS could charge, and they raised it terribly, 
and they had a terrible, terrible drop in participation. So that 
school systems on their own went back and lowered the price, and 
they got those paid kids back. I want to tell you what we found in 
New York on that issue. 
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I am also the appeals officer in New York— if any parent is 
denied a benefit— and when that change happened, I got a lot of 
appeals, and based on the appeals, I found they had been eligible 
the year before, but they did not realize that the income standards 
had gone up* Sure enough, they had moved from the free category 
into the reduced price. And that year, 100 percent of my appeals 
were on the reduced category, and they said things that would 
break your heart. They actually are telling me: "Here is my check 
stub/' Remember, they have to be judged for eligibility on grow 
income. But they have to live on their net* And one woman who 
wrote, a single parent, with two children, sent check stubs* As I 
said, it was very sad. She said, "I must have a phone in case there 
is an emergency/' One day a week, she buys a quarter-pound of 
chopped meat, from which she makes a sauce, for pasta. And she 
told me what they eat every day. And then her final sentence was, 
"Where am I going to find the money to pay the extra money for 
these two children. ' 

Weil, when I took a look at what the situation was— and as you 
heard before, I am very fortunate in having a very cooperative and 
very supportive board of education, and thank God, the mayor of 
the city of New York, because in New York City, we are a depend- 
ent school district, and all revenues get deposited at the city. They 
agreed that we would hold the prices, and so local effort made up 
the difference for that low of reimbursement So we were able to 
maintain the level we had been at the year before. There is no 
doubt, because the statistics in New York State as well as other 
States show that that was in t he reduced-price category more so 
than in the paid, that in that first year who the drop-outs were and 
are the ones that should be targeted for more help. Those are the 
parents that are just making it. 

Mr. Boney. All right. But let me go back and get a shorthand 
answer. I am not sure. I thought you were going different ways at 
different times. Is 40 cents reasonable, then, the current price ceil- 
ing? 

Ms. Cagan. I would not object to that going back; I would not 
object to the ASFSA position- 
Mr. Boney. Lowering it. 

Ms. Cagan. We, as I said, are not involved 

Mr. Bonky. You have not had a problem. 

Ms. Cagan. No; we do not have that problem because of local 
support. 

Mr. Cooney. But there are other places in the country. And if 
you compare the average monthly participation in the year before 
the cuts and the year after the cuts, you will find that there is a 3 
million person difference. Participation in school lunch went from 
2<> million to Zi million. Now, Tom is right when he says that the 
bulk of that was paid students, about 2 million children. However, 
about 700,000 switched categories and got knocked out of reduced- 
price meals, and about 300,000 kids were no longer in the reduced- 
price meals. And those 3 million kids went someplace, but they did 
not go into the School Lunch Program. So, what we are saying and 
what that chart -the reason there is a similarity between the chart 
that Marshall uses and the chart that 1 use is that I xeroxed his 
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chart But other than that, it is incidental. But you do find in those 
areas a substantial problem. 

There was a swung lady from Kansas who testified here, and in 
her situation, she found that their city was sort of like New York, I 
guess, in the sense that they did not have that need. But that has 
not been the case in the rest of the country. 

Mr. Boney. But frankly, the responses we have had on the com- 
mittee from individual areas have generally been much the same 
as these ladies have outlined from their areas— either people 
picked it up locally, as in New York, or they did not find it that 
much of a problem. 

Mr. Cooney. Well, they may not find it that much of a problem, 
but the kids still are not in it 

Ms. Cagan. Tom, I agree again. It is so hard—and I said it in my 
earlier testimony— to paint everybody with the same broad brush 
across this country. We had to make a decision— I must say that I 
heard Frances McGowen from Oakland, CA, speak about a week or 
so ago at a conference. They found that they had such a loss of 
their reduced-price children that by doing other programs such as 
catering and other things that you can do that you can add a profit 
on, and utilize that profit to subsidise this group. There is such cre- 
ativity going on, but unfortunately, not everyplace across tins coun- 
try has people like Frances or people like that and those are the 
ones that I think Ed is talking about It would mean tint they 
cannot make a go of their program, or that those children, which 
are part of the targeted group, have to drop out of the program. 
And I definitely think that some consideration should be given to 
this. How you word that I do not know. 

Mr. Boney. Well, that is our problem. 

Ms. Cagan, Yes, that is your problem. 

Mr, Boney. Well, let me ask this, though, which is sort of the 
basic question that Senator Helms was talking about, and we al- 
ready asked Ed and kind of struck out But if the Congress is going 
to make increases in some of these areas, either in breakfast or 
some combination with reduced price, by increasing the reimburse- 
ment and so forth, where, if anywhere, can we have reductions to 
pay for that— if you start from the premise which, at least, Senator 
Helms does, that we cannot have a net growth in expenditures? 

Ms. Cagan. You are asking about $160 million 

Mr. Boney. Well, whichever part of it—any suggestions would be 
appreciated. 

Ms. Cagan. You may not like my answer, but I am willing to go 
on record in saying that without impact on the military outlay and 
what they say they need, and also in line with Senator Helms and 
the administration's feeling about waste and fraud. Let me give 
you an example. Just take the price of what the military has paid 
because of their pom- contracts in the past— I know, because it has 
been in all the newspapers. Do you know we can feed two kids 
breakfast and lunch, year-around, free of chaige, for that hammer 
overcharge. 

Now, I am willing to do a whole analysis on that, free of charge. 
It has no impact cm what the military needs in weapons* it has no 
impact on what increases the administration wants for the milt- 
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tary. And if I can identify all of the money that is necessary for 
this— would it be a deal? 

Mr. Bonky. No, I am afraid not. The point is this 

Ms. Caqan. The money is there; it is being wasted on other 
things, and everybody wants to ignore that. 

Mr. Booty. No, I do not think everybody wants to ignore it. We 
sort of had this at another hearing, so I wilt be brief, or maybe it 
was actually at ASFSA's meeting, whet, there were some questions. 
And certainly, all the Senators on this committee and especially 
those Who are on the Armed Services Committee who have jurisdic- 
tion over military spending, are very interested in eliminating all 
of the abuses, notable and more secretive that may occur in mili- 
tary spending. But in their capacity as members of this committee, 
they are looking at programs within the Department of Agricul- 
ture. So it is sort of what we always have, the question of every- 
body pointing the other way and saying, "Well, cut him, because he 
wastes money," and somebody etee is pointing over here. So what I 
was really hoping to get from you is really dealing with the issue 
within child nutrition. 

Ms. Cagan. I have discussed this with USDA over the years. We 
rent space to many Head Start and Child Care Programs. They are 
in our schools, under different regulations. Some child care pro- 
grams had gotten massive allocations to put kitchens in, expensive 
equipment, and so forth. But the point 

Ms. Blank. That is gone now. 

Ms. Caoan. I know it is gone. But the fact is that we now enter 
into agreement, because they found that we can provide meals ac- 
cording to the needs of those children and it costs them less than if 
they were doing it themselves. My point to USDA and to the State 
was that all children that may be based in a school should be eligi- 
ble under the National Lunch Program. 

The point I am making to USDA is that where the locality can 
work it out, that two or more of these programs can sort of piggy- 
back on each other, and that is where savings can occur because 
we avoid duplication of effort and cost. 

Ms. Blank. I think that that is an interesting idea, and we 
should be doing that. Only 10 percent of Head Start Programs are 
in the public schools, and more in New York than in other places, 
and very few other Child Care Programs are. It is not going to give 
you— for example, we need $15 million— it will not give you any- 
where near , „ 

Ms. Cagan. Well, but you know what they say— a dollar, a 
dollar, a dollar, and it adds up. If we are going to be forced to say, 
"Find your money or make recommendations, ' then even for that 
10 percent, whatever it is, let it be applied back toward your $15 
million. That is why I mean. 

Mr. Cooney. Representative Bill Goodling has an amendment 
that was incorporated on the House side and report language, as 
well that gives the sense of using the school as a nutrition center, 
which Liz and other people have done; taking a look at how you 
can maximize it for the community in terms of the elderly partici- 
pating and the commodities and so forth. We support all of those 
efforts, and we just think that thay are terrific things to do, and we 
hope that they will add up to enough money to encompass this. 
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Mr. Boney. Any suggestions from Texas? 

Mb. Broodon. Yes; T have two, and they are in what we present- 
ed. On the foods, don't tell me that a principal can serve a coke 
outside my cafeteria door. We need the sale of those extra things, 
not cokes, but additional foods. And let that be a local, let that be a 
local. That is going to give us more flexibility in our budgets. 

Mr. Boney. Well, you all want it local, but as I read the ASFSA 
testimony, they want a national ban. 

Ms. Bbogdon. We would not oppose that, as long as it is— we 
would not oppose that, but we are offering another view of it, an- 
other shot If you cannot do that— we understood USDA did not 
want to do that, and so our feeling would be let the local people 
handle it, let them have the control over the co mp etitive foods. 

Another thing, offer versus served at breakfast in Texas would 
help. OK. We have talked about a liquid problem. We can also talk 
about eggs, and we do serve eggs occasionally at breakfast, and we 
have a lot of children who would prefer not to take them. So, any 
one of the liquid components or the eggs, if they do not choose to 
take that item, that is something we are not going to have to pre- 
pare. That gives us a little bit of flexibility, and we could put that 
money, say, back into the meat/meat alternate requirement, which 
most of them will take, the sausage and so on. 

Mr. Boney. Well, I am afraid I do not think we are up to the 
$150 million. 

Ms. Broodon. No, but it would help and make it so that the Fed- 
eral Government would not have to fund the whole amount of the 
meat/meat alternate. 

Mr. Boney. All right. Let me go to just two more questions re- 
garding the lunch. Ed, in your testimony, you have this issue on 
the in-kind benefits, whether the child nutrition benefit should be 
counted as income for food stamps. What about the idea of it being 
counted for income for tax purposes, and in particular, with regard 
to this ASFSA idea of financing, basically, a universal free lunch? 

Mr. Cooney. We basically do not support the concept of nutrition 
programs funding— I mean, you give somebody nutrition, food be- 
cause they have a problem and you soy, "By the way, later, we are 
going to declare it income." 

We are opposed to it. We support the concept of universal free 
lunch, and we support the dynamic leadership of ASFSA m this 
issue, and would like to see how their financing works out, whether 
they use the Hart three-martini lunch or the Mate four-martini 
lunch, cutting in half. But we are opposed to counting nutrition 
benefits as income. 

Ms. Blank. I think you also have to look at it in light of all the 
other benefits that people get, the fringe benefits that are not cur- 
rently counted as taxes, and you cannot iust pick up — I mean, we 
are all talking about the fact that we need to restructure our whole 
tax system, and it is really not timely to just pick out child nutri- 
tion benefits at this point in time. 

In addition, we agree with Ed— we oppose it. 

Ms. Broodon. I would hate to be responsible to the parents in 
our district for saying, "We are going to send this in to IRS. This is 
taxable income." And they are going to come back to us and say, 
"December 3, Johnny didn't eat lunch. How come it is on here?" 
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You talk about an accounting problem— now, that would be one. 
And I understand they are going for a pilot program. In my mind, 
it is questionable whether it is with a pilot program* 

Ma Cagan. I am definitely opposed to it. But one of the reasons I 
am opposed to it to that it is very discriminatory* 

Mr. boney. Which? The accounting or 

Ms, Cagan* The ASFSA— oh, I agree with that, completely. Hie 
parents will crate back and say, "You cannot bill me for a whole 
year in taxes, when my kid was out this date and this date/' The 
burden of going back to these records is impossible. 

But who pays taxes? You have got to realise that you are really 
picking out one group that is going to be poor as far as income 
taxes* You can eliminate that higher one, because they have so 
many shelters they do not pay anything, anyway. And you can 
eliminate those who do not file* 

Mr* Boney. Well, this is the question, in my mind, on how it can 
be a self-financing plan* I mean, if everyone were in the high- 
income brackets, you would only haw 50 percent of the costs recov- 
ered, and the average is probably more like 10 percent, and the 
universal free lunch idea, as I recall, costs about $3 billion or some- 
thing, nationally, 

Ms. Cagan* I happen not to agree with that* We kno* what we 
say. but statistics do not lie, but who makes statistics* 

Case in point The Summer Feeding Program is, in fact, a univer- 
sal feeding program in those attendance areas* We have more than 
a million kids in New York who are eligible under summer meals, 
because it is from age zero through 18; whereas, in the school year, 
you have it from 4 to 18* 

Now, whereas in the school year, with that smaller coverage, we 
are feeding about 500,000 kids a day* Here, you have in the 
summer, peaking at about 118,000* 

So, therefore, when people say, "Oh, every kid that exists in this 
society is going to be running because we have universal feeding/' 
that is nonsense, not a case, not a piece of data. We have over 
650,000 valid applications for free and reduced* Even taking into 
account the best attendance record, not every kid who is in school 
and is eligible comes to have lunch* There are times when there 
has been a special meal in the home, or grandma has visited with a 
care package, and the kid brings something 

Mr. Boney. Your point is that the expense would not be that 
great? 

Ms. Cac;an. That is right. And I keep supporting a feasibility 
study, anyplace in this country— because it is not right to assume 
that every kid who is there is going to participate, because we find 
that not happening. 

Mr. Boney. 1 am not certain but that estimate is already taking 
that into account, at least, based on somebody's assumptions, 
but 

Ms. Cagan. 1 would like to know what the assumptions are, be- 
cause 1 do not think they are valid* 

Mr. Boney* All right. Let me go to the nutrition education, 
which several of you mentioned as being- — 
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Mr. Cooney. Tom, we are on record as favoring a fusibility 
study — we support ASFSA's position, and we do not support the 
concept of usingincome. 

Ms. Caoan. That is the Dole recommendation cm a feasibility 
study on ways of financing? 

Mr. Cooney. Not tint Senator Dole is aware of. 

Mr. Bomby. Not that I am aware of. 

Ms* Caoan* I thought it was. 

Mr. Booty. I don't think so* 

Nutrition education. Ed mentioned Senator Helms' definite in* 
volvement and encouragement of volunteer efforts and so forth, 
and there has been some discussion about what the States are 
doing in various Child Nutrition Programs sort of cm their own and 
above the Federal requiremeifts. 

What about the idea which was proposed in the House committee 
of having some degree of match requirement, to have the States 
contribute some portion of money for nutrition education in return 
for receiving the Federal money? 

M& Caoan. What percentage? 

Mr. Bonky. like 26 percent 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. Representative Bartlett in his original amend- 
ment suggested a 50-60 State match, and Mr. Perkins suggested 
how about 26 percent and making it in-kind That amendment 
passed subcommittee, but was reassessed in full committee and did 
not make it. Representative Barttett has stated his views in the mi- 
nority report, or a section of H.R. 7 — ami members of the panel 
may want to take a look at that for more details. I think Repre- 
sentative Bartlett was getting at the general issue, not only on 
NET, but SAE and generally; the governmental policy issue. 
Should there be a change in the mechanism between the Federal 
and State funding. We would be opposed to that, mainly because in 
nutrition education, you would find— I mean, right now* it is very 
difficult to have enough funds to get a half-time person. If that 
person— if the State agency had to come up with another percent- 
age of that money, they may choose not to do so and it would end 
that position. And Texas is living proof of this. I am not sure that 
New York would be that generous, either. 

Ms. Cagan. I am funding my coordinator now 

Mr. Cooney. That is you. f am talking about the State of New 
York, not the local, but the State. 

Ms. Blank. Also, you have got to look at New York City in con- 
trast to upstate. Look at day care in New York. The city replaced 
all that $10 million in New York State, and we saw 8,400 to 12,000 
kids lose day care and a 46-percent drop in public funds out of the 
city. 

Mr. Bonky. Well, I think the overall question that they were 
dealing with on the House side ami that certainly comes up in the 
Senate discussion is having some sort of reassessment of the State 
and Federal contributions to the program, which right now are 
very heavily weighted toward Federal contributions, and whether 
there should be some increased State or local funding. 

Ms. Parker. Also, to put on another hat, I am on the board of 
the Society for Nutrition Education, which represents nutrition 
educators nationwide, and many of the members of the society are 
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nutrition education coordinators. We talked to them when this 
amendment came up — to many of them, not all of them — ones that 
were available, to find out what the impact of this would be* And 
although you can never be sure what the impact m something will 
be until it happen?, their sense was that many of the States would 
terminate the program, either because they did net have the 
money available, or could not show that they were spending 25 per- 
cent, or were just unwilling for such a small amount of money, 
which it is tight now for NET, to spend the time and resources on 
the paperwork that is involved to document it. 

Mr. Honey. So Mhink the issue, though, with this and the issue 
of Federal administration is, if it is not worth it for a State to put 
in even a little bit of money, the question certainly occurs as to 
why the Federal Government should be financing all the costs. 
^ s s Ms. Parker. It is not a matter of worth it as much as it is a 
matter of the States feel they are limited in the amounts of money 
that are available to them to run any of their programs. 

Mr. Boney. Well, this is exactly the problem we have at the Fed- 
eral Government level, 

Mr Cooney. You see, you run into a situation where you can 
only have Child Nutrition Programs where there is an adequate 
tax base in the State, and we are concerned about that. We are not 
unsympathetic to Representative Bartlett's issues. I mean, we are 
talking about SAE, State administrative expenses, and NET, and 
the general concept of the sharing of Federal-State things, and we 
agree with him that there ought to be a discussion, there ought to 
be hearings on this. And he has recommended that in committee, 
and we support that, and I think you need to have State directors 
of child nutrition here, locals like you folks, and some other com- 
munity-type pwjjf*, to see what is going to happen — in Connecti- 
cut, you are \ \ V* to do ail right; in some other States, ou may 
not. And these * ;e either national emphasis programs, or they are 
not. 

Ms. Cagan. I agree a lot with what you said, Tom, because when 
people do not put something in, there is not a commitment. But I 
think I heard you right, Ed, when you said the recommendation or 
amendment that would allow States to put it on an inkind rather 
than a cash basis was killed? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes. 

Ms. Cagan. That, I think, the States would find easier to do. 
Mr. Cooney. 1 think some States would find it easier to do. 
Ms. Cagan. They may find it easier. So 1 basically agree with 
you. 

Mr Coonky Rut those ar#* the same States that have paperwork 
requirements that you have to clear through channels, and you can 
imagine how much. 

Ms. Cagan. Yes; I will tell you what is disturbing to me. Mario 
Cuomo is the Governor of New York State, and his wife, Mathilda 
Cuomo, was known for her concern and interest in child nutrition. 
And when the Federal Government was toying around with the 
idea of forcing States to take it over, I found out through the grape- 
vine that if New York State was forced to take it over, that Mr 
* Cuomo intended to give the Child Care and Summer Meals Pro- 
gram to State social services— which made me a little bit bitter 
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about what Mathilda knows about nutrition and how it lines up 
with the school programs. 

And for a ^uy^wno has that kind of general commitment, and 
supposedly, his wife^ha* some kind of knowledge, to put it into an 
agency where it does not belong, in my mind is wrong. I worry, be- 
cause I do not know how many other Governors are so committed 
to the concept of child nutrition. So that is why I am sitting cm the 
fence there. 

Mr* Cooney We have a couple of people here from Colorado, and 
I was a guest of the State department or education out there, one of 
the deputy administrators, and we talked about income verifica- 
tion. There was a school lunch meeting down in Fiorison — I do not 
know where Greeley is, but Fiorison is pretty terrific. We brought 
up this issue, though, erf paperwork. Ami in your State, they actual- 
ly have a committee where, if you want to do this inkind thing that 
we were talking about, that would have to go to a particular com- 
mittee and be approved, because of the paperwork requirements 
that would necessarily entail* 

So the answers to some of these questions are not as simple as 
they may appearand I also know you guys have been sitting 
around for a long time, talking, without lunch. 

Mr. Bone?. Well, that is good, because I am ready to wrap up 
with child care. You all have waited very patiently, and I saw some 
nodding of heads when Helm Blank was testifying. If you want to 
engage in any discussion regarding child care, that you did not 
cover with Senator Huddleston or Senator Helms white they were 
here— are there any further points? 

I think, certainly, the perspective they represented was very dif- 
ferent from what Helm said, although, actually 

Mb. Sawhol I think it is basically* a difference in philosophies. 
We feel that the program is subsidizing child care. You feef that 
the program is subsidizing child care. We just do not think it is the 
vehicle to be subsidizing child care. 

A couple of things. For instance, I do not remember what you 
said about not every home day care provider earns raorejfean mini- 
mum wage, or something like that You see, I cannot speak for 
across the Nation, but in Colorado, if you are going to be a home 
day care provider, you have to own your own home, or at least be 
able to rent it You cannot be licensed in an apartment/ 

Ms* Blank. That is not true across the Nation. My ipcome figure 
was a national figure, 

Ms- Sauder. OK, I just wanted to bring that up, because that is 
kind of misleading, too. So I think it just depends on your area. 1 
do not want anybody to go hungry, but I think that there is an in- 
credible waste here, in dual funding, and the Government taking 
over some responsibility of the parent, especially when there are so 
many discriminations in the way the program is now. 

Ms. Blank. Tom, can I just point out that it is interesting that 
most of the other providers in your county are part of the urogram, 
and also, if you look at the Abt study, most of the money does gtMan 
food The reason we do connect it so much to child care is the fact 
that we know this Congress is not going to provide any more 
money to child care, and we think it is very untimely to make any 
cuts in the whole field of child care, given the need* And it is a 
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Federal support to child care and to tne family day care system, 
and it is really not an appropriate time to take anything away. 

Mr. Boney. I think the point they made this morning, at least— 
well, there is some difference, even with the three on child care- 
was whether the subsidy that is going on behalf of higher income 
children is appropriate. In other words, if you took child care and 
put it back to the way the School Lunch Program, School Breakfast 
Prog, am works, where you have different levels of reimbursement 
for different levels of income — which is what Senator Helms pro- 
posed, and which, I guess, Mrs. Smith supported— it is one ap- 
proach. Now, granted, the ladies from Colorado, I think, felt that 
the Child Care Food Program was unnecessary altogether. So there 
is some difference* 

Ms. Blank. We work with an umbrella sponsors' forum that rep- 
resents a large number of umbrella sponsors in family day care. 
We work with the Children's Foundation, which represents all the 
family day care associations in the country. We work with the 
Office of Children in Fairfax, and thousands of providers across the 
country. And they seem to feel that a means test is so administra- 
tively cumbersome, and would, because family day care providers 
are neighbors, be so difficult to implement in terms of confidential- 
ity, and also lead to some discrimination problems in terms of what 
you feed children, that it would force most providers out of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Boney. But I understand they have done that before. I mean 
we had, prior to 1980, a means test. 

Ms. Blank. And very few family day care providers would par- 
ticipate. 

Mr. Boney. But the ones that were participating prior to the end 
of the income test were primarily poor. What has caused such a 
problem is that in the time since the means test was eliminated, 
the composition of children in day care homes in the Child Care 
Food Program has changed dramatically. 

Go ahead. 

Mrs. Smith. Most of the participants in the USDA Child Care 
Food Program are above 185 percent of the OMB poverty level. 

But I might add, if we had a voucher system whereby funds were 
paid directly to the parent, the needy parent, the means test would 
not require any kind of nosey neighbor kind of delving into the pri- 
vate matters of the family. 

Ms. Blank. I think, first of all, we would love a voucher system 
that gave more money to child care, and I have been trying to get 
nickels for title XX and have the administration not even giving us 
the $25 million that legally, it is the right of the States to have to 
spend for child care. So we are not very close to a voucher system, 
and I wish we were, and we would love some more support to child 
care to go directly to parents. 

Mrs. Smith. Sure, especially if it is for the needy. I do think it 
should be targeted. 

Ms. Blank. Absolutely. We do think, though, the food program 
pays an important role. We think it is important, also, to help im- 
prove the quality of care, and the family day care systems offer 
support to providers and training. Fairfax is wonderful. The train- 
ing it provides is really atypical, the 20 hours of training you have 
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to have as a family day care p rovider to be registered with the 
Office for Children's I&R. CCFP has provided some support to the 
system, and we have seen a lot of that in the last couple years, and 
that is an important support. 

Mrs. Smith. With regard to the Office for Children, one need not 
necessarily have undertaken that family day care provider training 
course tone eligible for the I&R system. One has to agree to take 
one at some future date, and agree to get onto the USDA Child 
Care Nutrition Program. The method that the Office for Children 
is currently using to institute licensing— and the State of Virginia 
does not require licensing of day care homes— is the I&R system. 
Many parents who have used that system have found it somewhat 
less effective than the yellow pages themselves, because they say if 
they call the Office for Children and wait for the turn-around and 
get the thing back, and so forth, for all the information on it, they 
say that they could have saved at least b days, by calling through 
the yellow pages, to find a day care system. The problem is in the 
day care home, and this is a mechanism for licensing that I can see 
some need for some support in that regard, but I have a great deal 
of reservation with regard to how we are going to institute an 
army of people to go out and actually check in the homes, when 
the parents themselves are there every day. 

Ms. Blank. I think that is another discussion that is very im- 
portant, to help educate parents how to 

Mr. Coonet. There are some questionable things I would like to 
bring up, just for the record. When people say there are too many 
nonneedy families in the Child Care Food Program, they generally 
refer to two sources. One is the Abt study, and the second is an 
audit of quality child care in Minnesota. 

I would just like to say for the >ecord that there are people who 
dispute those statistics, who would argue that the Abt study is in 
fact not a nationally representative sample, and the Northeast di- 
rectors, including the State director of New York and all State di- 
rectors for New England, filed a separate study and signed off on a 
policy statement which completely conflicts with the findings of 
the Abt study. 

I will agree with you, and I think your point is well taken, and 
Tom has said this before, that there is evidence that would indicate 
that there has been an increase in the number of families over 185 
percent. I would argue with the fact that that number is 70 per- 
cent, as has been reflected in those studies, and that is something 
that we can get statistical buffs together on and deal with. 

But since this is a public record, and a lot of us do make these 
things up as we go along, myself included, I just want to mention 
that there are people who do conflict with that 

Mrs. Smith. I heard Mr. Bovard's 

Mr. Cooney. Speaking of making it up as you go along. 

Mrs. Smith [continuing]. Yes, I read Mr. Bovard's article in the 
"Policy Review." And there are a lot of areas that I would ques- 
tion. ... 

Mr. Cooney. For example, the stated facts in his testimony, 
which is 8 years out of date. 

Mrs. Smith. But I think it is important that we look at the 
income eligibility requirements, the fact that there are none, and 
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yet, Fairfax County, VA, one of the most affluent white-collar 
areas of the Nation, really, a suburban community of Washington, 
DC 

Mr. Cooney. And has one of the best school lunch directors in 
the country. 

Ms. Blank. And one of the best child care systems. 

Mrs. Smith. I am talking about child care, as a participant. As 
an umbrella system, there are concerns that this Child Care Food 
Program is not specifically targeted to helping those people who 
really need the help, like singfe-income-earning famines, the di- 
vorced mother with children. These are the kinds of people who ac- 
tually need our assistance, and not the dual income, families. I 
maintain that the part that has made the biggest impact on our 
social services and entitlement programs are the women who 
choose to work to supplement then husbands' incomes— and I am 
not talking about the hard cases— hard cases make bad laws— I am 
simply talking about putting a ceiling on the programs so that we 
can start redirecting our efforts toward aiding those in true need. 

Ms. Caoan. I would like to make one comment. I found out in 
New York— as I said, USDA supervises child care — in visiting some 
of my schools toward the end of the day, in schools with after- 
school programs, educational programs, that food (supper) is funded 
under the Child Care Program. And of course, I started to bug the 
USDA. Now, we are very, very conscious of this in New York, and 
maybe this is something that could be looked into that should be 
eliminated. I know when you are running a program— and they are 
good programs — that no administrator is going to stop at 5 and get 
everybody down, three or four floors from their activities, to come 
into the lunchroom to have a supper. Ah, but they are getting paid 
for suppers, these outside sponsors, and we should have eliminated, 
as I said, most of them. And we are really targeting in, because I 
cannot have any onus of any scandal in any program in schools. 

Mr. Cooney. It says two meals and a snack. It could be a lunch 
and a supper. 

Ms. Cagan. But excuse me— you do not understand. USDA su- 
pervises the day care part. The State education department super- 
vises the breakfast and lunch. I go into this school, and I happen to 
note what their lunch schedule is. Here, these kids were receiving 
a very good lunch as late as 1:30 in the afternoon. So there was no 
way in the world that they were going to eat a full supper at 3. 
Now, to me, that is fraud— filing for a supper when they end up 
getting a snack is immediately a waste and a fraud. That is some- 
thing that can be done. I do not know how many of these programs 
are subsidized in that way, in what I call an after-school program— 
this had never been, years ago. 

Mrs. Smith. Did I understand you to say that New York City has 
an extended day care program in the schools that is 

Ms. Cagan. No. 

Mrs. Smith. But 

Ms. Cagan. No. They were legitimate— this is now where we are 
working along with the board of education, because I said if the 
need is there, the two programs should be tied up, because where a 
child's parent is not home— again, that avoids duplication, because 
you have your people there, and it is a safe place for the children 
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to stay. But that is not what has been going on. And I only found 
out by accident becausv JSDA came to me last summer and asked 
if I could suddenly make 10,000 meals a day, because they had an 
unscrupulous sponsor, and so I started to look into it So now, they 
may not approve an outside sponsor for this. And I found out that 
they were ail applying for supper, and getting them, and the chil- 
dren were getting a snack. 

I submit that maybe this should be looked into— that is what 
confuses the daycare issue. We do not have day care. 

Mr. Cooney. That is a question of USD A monitoring 

Ms. Cagan. Yes. 

Mr. Bonet. OK. 

Mrs. Smith. So, the extended day care program is offered not 
through the school system itself, but through private organisations 
operating in the' school system? 

Ms. Cagan. No, no, no, no. It is not even a day care program. 
The school system has always— where they elect to have it, opened 
certain schools, for programs for children from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. It 
could be a club program, or it could be a remedial program. 

Mrs. Sauder. It is a place for them to stay. 

Mrs. Smith. I see. So it is not an extended day care program as 
such. 

Ms. Cagan. Not at all, and that is what we were telling the 
board, that perhaps we ought to piggyback the two operations. 

Mr. Cooney. Everything that is good and everything that is bad 
will all happen at one time in New York City. 

Ms. Cagan. You are absolutely right 

Mr. Cooney. That is why we do not make national policy based 
on New York. 

Mfcs. Montgomery. Do you think that without the Government 
supplement to the day care home provider that the children would 
be fed adequately? 

Ms. Blank. I do not think the children would eat as well. I think 
that the Abt study shows, and every single study that has been 
done on the food program shows, that children eat much better. In 
Fairfax County, they just did a study of 69 providers, and it showed 
that the children were eating better. 

These surveys were done, and Abt did a study that obviously had 
to be a comparative study, and the children were definitely eating 
better— they are eating more fruits and juices and less sugar and 
fresh vegetables and more protein because of the program. 

Mr. Cooney. But that does not mean that you and your daughter 
would not be providing higher nutritious foods, because you prob- 
ably are. 

Mrs. Sauder. But did I hear you say the Abt study, there were 
some you could not count? 

Mr. Boney. It was a different study that he did not 

Mr. Cooney. There are two different Abt studies. In Washington, 
you have to get familiar with ABCD, FRAC, Abt There is an Abt 1, 
and there is an Abt 2. I was questioning some of the statistical 
framework on which their study was done on income verification. 

Mr. Boney. We all quote the studies that we agree with, and « 
think the others are statistically wrong. 
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Mrs. Sauder. But we would sure take it upon ourselves to survey 
our county, and I would tell you that the income is way, way 

Mr. Coonky. How many nutritionists do you have through your 
group? 

Mrs. Sauder. We do not have a group. 

Mr* Boney. They do not belong to the group. They are independ- 
ent They pulled out of the group. 

Mr. Cooifor. Do you have any nutrition consultation? 

Mrs* Sauder. Sure, I have a master's degree in child develop* 
ment, so I have had six classes in nutrition; my mother started out 
in college as a home economics major— so we know nutrition. But 
the Day Care Association has monthly n neetings that you can go to. 
Ames Community College all the tune has local courses. If you 
want to be involved, all you have to do is go. It does not cost very 
much. 

Mr. Coonky. My only concern is that what we are discussing 
here is national policy. And what happens to us as advocates, as 
Tom was saying, one of the criticisms of the advocacy community 
is, "Well, try to get this medical expert because he likes you, and 
he will have that testimony/' and Tom has a hearing in Raleigh, 
and he invites fraud certifiers, prosecutors, and God knows, Elliott 
Ness, and whoever else. So we are both guilty of the same kinds of 
things. But when you get down to national policy, the things that 
drive us crazy are the lack of national nutritional standards which 
we can amply on a local level. We got into all kinds of trouble on 
the meal pattern issue, when ketchup is a vegetable in school 
lunch. People almost lynched us— we would say, you do not think 
we are doing a good job, and you would see a lot of heads shaking 
over here. We have implied that indirectly, and we do not mean 
that. What we mean is that there should be national minimum 
standards, and we feel strongly about that, and other groups have, 
ps well. That is why you run into this 

Ms. Blank. I guess we also feel that all places do not have the 
resources you have, all providers do not hare the kind of back- 
ground. 

Mrs. Sauder. OK. But how much money do you make a year? 
Ms. Blank. I make enough money. 

Mrs. Sauder. OK. Do you think it is right that the Government, 
then, if your child were in home day care, should be paying for 
your food? 

Ms. Blank. I can get a dependent care tax credit, and I take it, 
and it is open to all families. And do you know what else you can 
do? You can do salary reduction. And the IRS have come across— 
there are many families who have housekeepers. And again, most 
families in family day care are working claw families. Some may 
earn over 185 percent of poverty. Again, national day care studies 
conflict with that, but they are not upper income professionals, not 
most families. Again, we are talking about national trends. I can 
take a credit. All families can take a credit 

Mrs. Sauder. I do not understand the credit. That is, you paying 
your babysitter- 

Ms. Blank. Yes, the child care credit. I can get money regardless 
of my income. 

Mrs. Sauder. On your income tax. 
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Ms. Blank. No. I can get a credit, and also — there are people in 
this country who are in a 50 percent tax bracket who, through 
their employer, can get their salary reduced and get a $5,000 bene- 
fit So I think that we have to look at overall policy. We have to 
look at tax policies and how they affect upper income families and 
look at child care and look at what is available and look at the $50 
million that goes from the family day care program, and given the 
fact that we are not about to put any new supports, evaluate 
whether this is not a good way to spend money, because we spend 
money supporting child care and other things to families who are 
above 185 percent of poverty; we spend much more. And we feel 
that this is reasonable. 

Mrs. Saudeil You confuse me because you talk so fast, and I am 
not from the East, so I cannot keep up with you. 

Mr. Cooney. Not everybody from the East talks that fast, 

Mrs. Sauder. On the one hand, you are saying that the average 
family cannot afford it, and on the other hand, you are saying that 
there are all kinds of ways that you can make your income look 
like you are below-income 

Ms. Blank. No. I am saying that there are child care supports 
that are available that are much bigger th»r. this to higher income 
families, and that this is a good use of money because it helps 
family day care providers. I am also saying that most families in 
family day care are working families. 

Mrs. Montgomery. In my area* in the State of Colorado, which I 
know very well, the children I take care of are middle-class work- 
ing parents. They are on a budget. But the mother wants to work, 
or she has to work, and she would rather pay the day care provider 
to be out in her career, or she has to. But anyway, I am against it. 
Day care providers that I am familiar with, that I know are a hus- 
band and wife — the husband works out, the wife takes care of her 
children, either to stay home with her children or just because she 
wants to stay home to supplement their income. So she is going to 
prepare these nutritious meals. And whether the Government sup- 
plements her each month, the food will remain the same. 1 just do 
not believe— and I know of several instances, and I probably should 
not say this— but I know that the menus are falsified. And what is 
down on paper is not really what they get, because there is no way 
that these children can eat these requirements. Their little stom- 
achs—unless you let them eat, all day, constantly 

Mrs. Sauder. But also, there are women, home day care provid- 
ers, who are in a university community. We have the University of 
Northern Colorado right there in Greeley. There are day care 
home providers who go out and do otter things. The parent con- 
tracts with them to bring their child there, and then they hire col- 
lege students to come in and take care of the day care kids in the 
morning, while they go out and do other things, simply because 
they can afford this with the Wildwood program. 

Ms. Blank. Well, that is an interesting solution. Again, I agree 
with Ed. I think we need to talk about national providers and na- 
tional trends, and your university community, and we need a 
broader representation before we can talk about national policy. 
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Mrs* Smith. I would just like to ask if we could have for the 
record the amount of funds received by CDF since 1976 from Feder- 
al grants 

Ms. Blank, Zero. 

Mr. Coontey. Your question would probably be better addressed 
to us. We, unfortunately, take money from everbody, including pri- 
vate industry and the Federal Government, but they will not give 
us any more. 

CDF, as a matter of principle, has never received a dime of Fed* 
eral money. FRAC would take whatever Federal money was avail* 
able. It is a difference in style and approach. We would prefer the 
better management at CDF and their professional commitments, 
but we are a little looser at FRAC, and that is the way it is* 

Mrs. Smith. Are you funded, then, through — would you tell us 
who you are funded through? 

Ms. Blank. You can have it through the record. 

Mr. Cooney. We would be glad to tell you all of our resources. It 
is kind of a tacky question, but we are used to it, and so we give it 

Mrs. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Boney. Well, I am afraid I may have served as too much of a 
catalyst today, in terms of this after-con versatkm. But I do appreci- 
ate everybody coming. Obviously, these programs are going to be 
on the committee's agenda for the year. 
Thank you all very much for staying around. We appreciate it 
[Whereupon, at 2:15 p.m., the committee adjourned, subject to 
call of the Chair.] 
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APPENDIX 



STATEHHfT OF HON. BOB DOLE 
A U.S. SENATOR FROM KANSAS 



Today w will be hearing testimony from various experts in the 
field of child nutrition. I would like Xo welcome then end ax- 
press sy appreciation to them for taking tine from their busy 
schedules to ha Here with as today. 



Every four years, we have an opportunity to evaluate the child 
nutrition progress in their entirety, even though ve are techni- 
cally engaged in the process of reeuthorising only the nonen- 
titlement programs, which are MIC. the a ua as r food service 
program, nutrition education and training, ttate sdniniatrative 
expenses, and the authority for section 32 commodities. 

We made a lot of program changes in the school lunch, school 
breakfast, child care and the summer food programs back during 
the reconciliation process of 1981, Just a year after the pro- 
grama were reauthorized the last time. After a period of program 
stability, we can now look back to see how these changes have af- 
fected the programs in question. I am aware of two bills cur- 
rently pending before the Congress and this committee — S. 1*13, 
the Buddies tcm-Cochr an bill, and its counterpart, H.R. *0»1. Al- 
though I disagree with the amy in which benefits are targeted un- 
der both of these bills, I think they should receive a fair 
hearing. We are now at a time in our nation's history when we 
must be certain that nutrition program funds are being targeted 
effectively to low-income children. As the C80 evaluations 
reveal, both of these legislative initiatives would direct over 
70 percent of their benefits to children from families above 130 
percent of poverty, which defines low-income eligibility for both 
the food stamp program and the school lunch and breakfast 
programs . 



As everyone here knows, I have long been a strong supporter of 
child nutrition programs. Nothing has changed my commitment to 
these programs or my belief that the Federal Government should 
maintain its leadership role in the nutrition program area. 
However f the Federal Government can* t be expected to do 
everything. 
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In recent years, I have been concerned about a tendency for 
people to consider these programs in terns of Federal spending 
instead of the children served. X would like to address this 
concern* 

In 1970, the Federal Government was spending just over $700 
million on all child nutrition program** By 1980, this amount 
had grown to approximately $4.4 billion, and would have exceeded 
$5 billion by FY 82, had it not been for reconciliation* 

Based strictly on budgetary considerations , some might say, and 
have said, that this over 300X increase in Federal child nutri- 
tion funding is not justified* Others* whose considerations are 
limited to program operations and activities, have said that the 
$1.3 billion that Congress cut from the 1982 child nutrition pro- 
gram ia equally unjustifiable* I would *ifc© to address both of 
these contentions, because I think they are equally false. They 
are false because they overlook the important issue of how 
changes in funding have affected the children served. 



For those who limit their concerns to budget numbers « I would 
point out that, in 1970, very little of child nutrition expendi- 
tures (about 201) were directed toward low-income children. Only 
4.6 million out of the 22.4 million children in the school lunch 
program were receiving free or reduced price meals. 

Additionally, the school breakfast program, which was better 
targeted to low income children, had just begun, and served only 
450,000 children. Finally, the NIC program, which many regard as 
the best need-based of all child nutrition programs, had not yet 
been created. 

By 1900, Federal expenditures for children in low-income fami- 
lies represented 60% of all Federal child nutrition program 
expenditures. The school lurch program served s total of 26.6 
million children in 1980, or 4.2 million more children than in 
1970. However, all of this growth and more was in the free and 
reduced price categories, which increased by 7.3 million children 
(to 11.9 million), while participation in the regular, non-income 
tested part of the program dropped from 17.8 million to 14.7 
million. For the breakfast program, participation grew from a 
total of 450,000 in 1970 to 3.6 million in 1980 — and 85% of these 
children were from low-income families. Finally, the WIC 
program, which had not existed in 1970, was serving an average of 
nearly 2 million women, infants and children in 1980, and funding 
for this program alone represented 16% of all child nutrition 
program expenditures. 

I recite these statistics for those whose primary interest is 
in dollar figures* because X think it is important for them to 
understand the human consequences of child nutrition expenditure 
growth. The dollar growth in funding for these programs, when 
viewed from the context of participation is not as haphazard as a 
graph only showing dollars might suggest. Funding grew consid- 
erably between 1970 and 1980, but with it came a commitment to 
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the needs of low-income children — * commitment which costs wore 
than just providing s minimal subsidy ami letting children pay 
the difference, or go hungry. 

In the late sixties and early seventies, the Federal Cd^ecnoent 
eabarked on a non-partisan effort to improve the nutrition of our 
children, particularly our needy children. As a consequence of 
this commitment we have provided the best nutrition programs for 
children that the world has ever seen— not perfect perhaps—but 
unequivocally the best. Even mora importantly, our special 
concern for needy children is clearly reflected in the data shov- 
ing the draaatic increase in the masher of such children partici- 
pating in these programs, and the proportion of expenditures com- 
mitted to their needs. We chose to give more, net because more 
is necessarily better, but because more is necessary where there 
is greater need. 



Nov let me turn to what happened to child nutrition program* 
after 1980 when Congress enacted reconciliation legislation that 
reduced program funding. Cornered to W80 f when Federal expendi- 
tures for child nutrition were 8*. 4 billion, 60X of which went to 
lev-income children, 1983 expenditures were $4.7 billion. And 
even more importantly, nearly 83,7 billion of this Mount, or 78? 
of these funds were expended for low-incoae children. 

In 1980, it is true that there were 26.6 million children par- 
ticipeting in the school lunch program, compared to 23.1 million 
in 1983, However, all of this 3.3 million difference is in the 
paid category, vhere participation is down from I*. 7 million to ^ 
11. 2 million. The same total number of children participated in 
the free and reduced price segment of the program in 1980 as in 
1983— that is 11.9 million. Eowmver, the distribution is 
slightly different with reduced price participation going dovn 
from 1.9 millier to 1.6 Billion, while free participation vent ufc 
from 10 million to 10.3 million. 



For the W1C program, Federal expenditures grev to approximately 
$1,16 billion in 1983 and represented 25% of all child nutrition 
program funds. This is an increase of $390 million over the FT 
80 funding level for this program and compares to 16% of child 
nutrition program funding in 1980. Itore importantly, average WIC 
participation in FY 1983 was approximately 2.6 million, compered 
to 1980. when average participation was just under 2 million. 



I em pointing out these statistics for those who continue to 
allege that the child nutrition budget cuts of 1981 vera too 
large, and harmed an inordinate number of low- income children — an 
allegation that I believe to be unjustified. It is unjustified 
because it looks only to dollar terms and not to the human 
reality— the children being served, and their need. The data in- 
dicates that lov-inc ome children continue to be served in signif- 
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leant numbers and that a growing proportion of expenditures ere 
being distributed on tha basis of mad* It also appear a that 
graatar numbers of childran from families with vary low income 
levels are participating in the programs than in tha pest. This 
sounds to mo like appropriate targeting, and I find it hard to 
aae tha danger in it* 

In this difficult time. I believe thet those of us involved in 
the delicate balancing act of allocating limited Federal 
resources should look carefully et the human factor instead of 
just dollars. I believe thet if we do, ma trill find that our 
current commitment to child nutrition programs is justified 9 and 
that there ia no need to either further reduce expenditures, or 
restore program funds. 



On September 30, 1983. I introduced S. 1913 f legislation that 
would make needed improvements to the school lunch and other 
child nutrition programs. S. 1913 ia specifically designed to 
make what I believe are essential restorations to, and changes 
in, the nutrition programs that are vitally important to the wel- 
fare of our nation* a children* 

The carefully targeted provisions of my bill would benefit 
school children of the "working poor" by lowering the cost of a 
reduced-price school lunch from 40 cents to 15 cents and the coat 
of a reduced-price breakfast from 30 cents to 15 cents; provide 
additional funding to improve the nutritional content of meals 
provided under the school breakfast program; and benefit children 
of low-income working mothers by restoring one meal and me 
snack 9 per day. to the child care food program. 

The fact that hundreds of thousands of children who are from 
working poor families no longer participate in the child nutri- 
tion program* since the implementation of the 1981 and 1982 
budget cuts indicates to me that those changes were too severe* 
1 believe we must reevaluate our earlier decisions* 

When introducing S* 1913, I made very clear that the legisla- 
tion was within the budget limitations provided by Congress for 
fiscal year 1984* This was an important factor to me, as I am 
sure it was with many of the other senators who have joined me in 
sponsoring the bill. 

m 

Because the bill will repair the damage to these important pro- 
grams while remaining within the budget agreed to by Congress, I 
hope the Senate will act soon on S* 1913, which to date has 52 
cosponsors, or H.R* 4091, similar legislation that ia pending <** * 
the Senate calendar. 

Mr, Chairman, I appreciate your holding this hearing ta4ay 9 and 
I look forward to hearing the testimony from our witnesses. 



STATEMENT OF BON* HALTER D* NU0DLEST0N 
A 0*8* SENATOR FR0H KENTUCKY 
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TESTWWY OF 1001 V. BODE 

raanrnr assistant secretary for 

FOOD AMD CMS»SR SERVICES 
\ U.S. DSFARTHEHT OF AORIOJLTORB 

Mr* Chairmen, and members of Che Subcommittee, thenk yon for 
the opportunity to comment on legislation to reauthorize or modify 
the Special Supplemental Food Program for women, infante mid 
Children (VIC) ee well ee certain child nutrition progress* 

Before consenting on 8*1913, I would like to empbeelse that 
m current lane provide genet-one child nutrition benefits. Any child 

in e participating school cm receive e free seal if hie family* s 
Income is lees than 130 percent of the poverty line — slmoet 
$13,000 for e family of four. 

% Students from f sail lee with income op to $18,313 for e family 

of four ere eligible for s federal subsidy of 92 cents per meal, 
not including the 10 cents per meal average value of bones 
comodltles which me era now providing* They cannot he charged 
~ over 40 cents for that leach which typically costs about $1*30. 

Over 23 million children e day participate in the school lunch 
program* In addition, the Administration's special distribution of 
surplus commodities provides extra eealeteace to failles in need* 

It is true that we have restrained the budgets of the child 
nutrition programs through the Judicious changes adopted by 
Congress in 1981* The changes that wore mede served to better 
target scarce Federal resources on those in greatest need, improve 
program administration and reduce duplication in subsidies. 
Despite our reforms, the Federal go v ernme nt still provides large 
subsidies to upper and middle income families through the child 
nutrition programs. For example, this year in the school food 
programs, we will spend approximately $460 million to subsidise 
meals served to students from familiee with income shove 185 
percent of the poverty guideline* The Child Care Food Frogram is 
growing dramatically in child care homes. Yet* two thirds of those 
homes' subsidies go for families in that same, highest income 
group* 

S. 1913 

The Administration strongly opposes the enact neat of 5*1913. 
Host of the provisions of 5.1913 ere aimed at reversing s number of 
entitlement reforms adopted by Congress aa part of the Owmlbue 
Reconciliation Act of 1981, F*L* 97-35* it would use taxpayer's 
money to provide new entitlement funding for (hose well shove the 
poverty line* At a time of unparalled need to control federal 
spending, we cannot Justify this bill, which would sdd $100 million 
to the deficit in 1985 alone. 

S« 1913 provides for: 

* Increasing the subsidy for each reduced price lunch end 
a breakfsst served; 

. Increasing the subsidy for all bresfcfssts ~ including paid 
and reduced price — by sis cents; 
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• Expending the Child Care Food Program (CCFP) to eubeidlae 
up to three meals and two supplements each day; 

• Expanding the Special Milk Program to all kindergarten* end 
eliminating the maximum five crate reimbursement for milk 
for nooneedy students; 

• Administrative funding to States for storing and 
distributing commodities donated under the Rational School 
Lunch Act: 

o 

• Reinstating the school feeding pr ograms in high- tuition 
private schools; 

• Deductions for unusually high medical costs; 

• Increaelng the funding foe the Attrition Education and 
Training (HOT) Program* 

• Eliminating the link between the Pood Stamp Program and 
free meal eligibility standards; 

• Delaying verification requirements; 

the Administration does mot favor an across-the-board, 
six-cent Increase in school breakfast reimbursements 9 Including 
those for nonneed y students* this provision mould Increase costs 
by an estimated $42 million annually* this proposal strikes ns as 
an over-reaction to recent study findings about the Breakfast 
Program* the Breakfast Program is almost alvays available In 
conjunction with nutritionally superior school lunches* Thus, the 
overall school nutrition program nutrient content la quite good* 

Increasing the Federal subsidy for reduced price meals mould 
expand benefits to the lees needy at an estimated coot of $70 
million* 

S.1913 provides for restoring child nutrition programs in all 
private schools, regardless of the level of tuition charged* the 
Administration mslntslns that families mho are able to pay private 
school tuitions over $1,500 per year cam afford the coat of their 
children's meals* 

the Special Milk Program cannot operate in any school which 
participates in any other child nutrition program* S.1913 mould 
exclude kindergartens from this restriction* Since ell the child 
nutrition programs serve milk mm part of their meals and since such 

meals may be made available to kindergarten children, me see no 
need to permit duplicate milk subsidies for kindergarteners* 

the provisions for subsidising three meals and two supplements 
daily under the CCFP mould give the Federal government the entire 
responsibility for feeding a child, abrogating all family 
involvement in preparing meals* 

The income verification pilot study is mar complete, time 
rendering noot the S.1913 provision to delay isplementatioe until 
after the study's completion* tie expect to forward the report on 
this study to the Committee mithin the next month* 
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Allotting the exclusion of unusually high medical costs in 
determining eligibility for thase pr ogr a m s would increase 
certification costs, administrstive hardens, end complicate 
verification of applications, since there would be questions of 
interprets c loo about the level and type of expenses. 

Elltdnatlng all references to the Pood Stamp Eligibility 
Standards- would serve to add further complications to the 
eligibility ssd verification processes since these references 
streamline the process, relieving the administrative burden at the 
local level. 

With regard to increasing the Wt Program funding to $8 
Billion, as I will explain shortly, the Administration believes 
that funding for the MET Program should be discontinued. 

In addition, the Administration believes that State 
Administrative Expense funds, combined with State and local 
contributions, are adequate for expenses associated with storing 
and distributing commodities donated under the Rational School 
Lunch Act. Additional Federal funds would only supplant present 
State and local monies. 

EXPIRING ADTBOMZATIWS 

Next, the authorisation of five programs, expiring this year 
must be considered: the WIC Program, the Summer Feeding Program, 
State Administrative Expenses, the nutrition Education and Training 
Program, and the Commodity Distribution Program, which provides 
support to other food programs. 

The Administration recommends one year reauthorization for the 
MIC Program, the State Administrative Expenses Program and the 
Commodity Distribution Program. It is important, we believe, to 
retain the mechanism of reauthorization, so that regular reviews 
and appraisals of program effectiveness will occur. 

The Supplemental Food Program for women. Infants, and Children 
(WIC) has expanded rapidly during the past ten years. A major OSDA 
evaluation of VIC is presently underway, and results will not be 
available until late this year. Also, there is a study of WIC 
Program participant characteristics not scheduled for completion 
until next year. A third study, directed at examining the WIC 
potential target population, will not be finished until next year. 
In view of the fact that WIC has now grown to the point where it 
serves approximatley one-fifth of the infanta born in America each 
year, it seems prudent to leave opportunities open for changes In 
program design, should they be warranted. Therefore, a one year 
reauthorization of the program is appropriate. 

Similarly, a one year reauthorisatiou will enable us the 
benefit of reassessing the State Administrative Expenses Program 
(5AE) after a complete review of the equity of its distribution 
formula. Also, the Commodity Distribution Program reauthorization 
can be considered with the benefit of a report on a major 
Congressional ly-nandated study of that program. 

Under the Commodity Distribution Program, USDA has 
Jurisdiction over the Elderly Feeding Commodity Program, The 
President's budget proposes to fund elderly feeding in the 
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Department of Health end human Services, which already administer* 
the nelu elderly mtrltlcm program Outer the Older Amsrlcao* Act, 
s — eh — t orn trill bo provided to alio* States to centime te receive 
m n a tal ities Instead of cash if they so deeir*. therefore, it le 
net appropriate to reeethorlse that portion/of the Commodity 
Distribution Program. / 

Since 1977 the nutrition Education dam 1 Training Program (MKT) 
hee operated to provide eeed none? te State agmaciao to help them 
begin or eegeent oaloting nutrition Education Programs , With State 
program* now eell eetabUehed and the total level of rapport quit* 
lew (et $5 Billion), ve helieve it le tlae for the States te aseeae 
feeding responsibilities, he propose that KT he discontinued ee a 
Federal prograa, rather thee being reautborlsed. 

The Department 'e budget proposes te consolidate the Soever 
Food Service end Child Cere Peed Programs into e Ken-School 
Food Prograa Grant to States. This great would permit States 
greater flexibility to design eeeleteaca pregraee for meals served 
outside a school setting* States eoold no longer have to apply a 
temple* eet of raiaborseaent rates or comply with Federal 
regulatory reeulremants. 0 

In addition, while legislative changes have iaproved the 
accoeetebillty of the Summer Food Service Prograa, the nature of 
the program precludes assurance that prograa benefits go to 
lotr-locoae children. Eligibility is established by geographical 
area, rather than being determined on an individual basis. Also, 
the aild Cere Food Program bee problems with benefit targeting. 
States could address the targeting problem when developing their 
nofteehool food programs. 

Mr. Coalman, because of these considerations, ee helieve that 
It would be prudent for the Committee to reeutborise the MIC, SAE, 
and Commodity Distribution Programs for one year only, he 
recommend that the WT and the Summer Pood Service Program mot be 
reamtborlxed, and that the latter be replaced by a nonachool food 
program grant so that States can develop their ova programs* 

Thank you for considering our views* If you have questions, I 
will be happy to answer then. 
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Statement or Gene White, Chaxbman, Legislative and Public Ptoucr Committee, 
Ahhican School Food Ssavics Association 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Gem White, Chairman of the Legislative and Public 
Policy Committee I am also the Director of Child Nutrition and Food Distribution 
Programs for California State Department of Education. 

Hie American School Eoodjfercioe Association (ASFSA) is pleased and honored to 
have this opportunity to share with the Committee our tows on current issues 
facing the«uid Nutrition Programs. It is mi annual tradition we appreciate 

The 1985 Btfc&et sent to the Omgrms last month does not propose new budget 
cuts in child nutrition. We are extrerhely pleased that the Administration is not 
seeking some of the proposals that were reacted by the Congress last wear or any 
other significant new proposals that would greatly reduce the fending for child nu- 
trition. There are, however, a number of legislative proposals contained in the 
budget, as well as a number of legislative proposals pending on the calendar from 
last year, that require our attention 

1. ASFSA rapports ptimmge of HJL 7, introduced by Chairman Carl fa-kins, 
making permanent the several Child Nutrition Programs whose authorizations 
expire at the end of the current fiscal year. The Nutrition Education and Training 
Program, the Summer Food Service Program for Children, the Commodity Distribu- 
tion Program, and the provision for State Administrative Expenses (SAE) expire en 
September 30, 1984. All otter CWM Nutrition Programs, including the School 
Lunch Program and the School Breakfast Program, already have been made perma- 
nent. 

2. ASFSA supports passage of H.B. 4091 and S. 1913. Since 1980 the Child Nutri- 
tion Prograirts have been cut by approximately $1.5 billion, a 1913 and HJL 4091 
would mitigate the harshness of these cute by restoring approximately 10% of the 
cut or $150 million. The legislation would make a number of important changes. It 
would: 

(at Lower thtf'cost of a reduced-price lunch to the children of working poor from 
40* per meal to 25* per meal; 

<bi Lower the cost of a reduced-price' breakfast to the children of working poor 
from 30* per breakfast to 15* per breakfast; and 

<cr Increase the funding for School Breakfast Programs to improve the nutritional 
quality consistent with the findings of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's Nation- 
al Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, published in March 1963. 

Additionally, the legislation would provide benefits for the CSriM Care Food Pro- 
gram and private schools. 

These change* are modest in nature and targeted specifically to those poor chil- 
dren participating in the free and reduced-price school lunch ami breakfast pro- 
grams. 

When M R 4091 was being considered by the Home last foil, the Administration 
pointed out that more than 70% of the benefits under the bill would go to families 
with incomes overl30% of the poverty line. It fkiied to point out that approximately 
of the benefits would go to families with incomes below 1H5% of the pov- 
erty line. The bill is intentionally targeted to benefit the working poor, and properly 
ho The budget cuts enacted as part of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 have 
dramatically reduced participation in the reduced-price lunch category. The follow- 
ing chart represents some examples. The chart is not meant to represent a statisti- 
cally sound national sample, but the examples are instructive. 

SCHOOi LUNCH PARTICIPATION REDUCED PRICE CATEGORY 
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In light of this decline we believe that HJL 4091 is an extremely important piece 
of legislation. 

a ASF9A opposes a nutrition block grant as recommended by the White Home 
TbA Raw on Food Assistance. ASFSA believes that the federal gweimueut roust 
retain primary respcnsarility for the ddd nutriti on pugrams and that such pro- 
grans should not be included to any Wot* grant or otherwise turned back to the 

state*. 

Including child nutrition nrannuus in a block grant to the states represents m 
abdication of federal respmirthiHfy which would result in many of these child nutri- 
tkm serviocs being terminated or disstteaUy reduced. A chad's need for a nutrition- 
ally adequate diet does not vary from state to state. If the child nutrition p rogra ms 
are terminated under a block grant, a child living in a state with an adequate tax 
base would have a much greater chance of receiving a nutritionally adequate diet 
than a child growing up in a state with a poor tax baae. ASFSA believes that child 
nutrition must have a uniform national guarantee through federal programs, for 
with a better diet goes a greater opportunity tor children to leant, grow, and Aiiffli 
their potential. 

ASBraA therefore, opposes repealing the Child dm Food Program and the 
Summer Feeding Program and replacing them with a general nutrition assistant 
grant for the same reasons* These programs are an extremely important part 
federal effort to protect the nutritional health and well-being of the nation's chil- 



4. ASFSA supports the strict regulation of competitive food* 

(a) Restrictions on the sale of tods add in cmanetittoa with the National School 
Lunch Program are vital to protect both the nutritional quality of the program as 
well as the financial integrity ct the program. ASfSA supports legislation that 
would bar the sale of competitive foods on school ptnnrfam from the be gi n ni ng of the 
school day to 90 minutes after the last meal Aa you know, the UJS. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia recently held that the Secretary of Agriculture 
lacked the statutonr authority** justify the current USDA regulations. We believe 
that situation should be remedied. 

(W JBumness Week magarine on January SOL 1984 reported "McDonalds says it is 
moving to stay abreast, If not ahead* of the domestic market • • • and looking at 
barely tapped distribution outlets such as schools fast food restaurants are 

allowed to invade school campuses the revenue from food sales will inure to the ben- 
efit of corporate stockholders, not the school lunch program and the children it 
serves. 

Current law allows the sate of competitive foods, found by the Secretary to be nu- 
tritionally satisfactory, only "if the proceeds from the sales of such foods will inure 
to the benefit of the schools or of organizations of students approved by the school" 
We urge the Congress to require strict onforoomant of this important prevision of 
tfwfaw a ^ ( ^°^^^|^^^^|^^^^^ prMMdb^to^iure to the benefit of 

5. ASFSA op^ Training Program 
(NET), ami supports the original concept of 50 cents per child per year for the pur- 
pose of nutrition education for students mid ongoing training for food service per- 
sonnel. 

6. ASFSA opposes ettminattap the requirement that USDA directly administer 
the Child Nutrition Programs, ideally State Agencies should administer their pro- 
grama However, several states have laws, policies or even constitutional provisions 
which prohibit the State Educational Agency from administering non-school pro- 
grams. Currently, the USDA administers the Child Nutrition Program and Special 
Milk Program in private schools in thirteen states; the Chfid Care Food Program in 
nine states and the Summer Pood Service Program for children in seventeen states, 
if Congress permits the USDA to withdraw from the administration of Child Nutri- 
tion Programs, mass termination may occur in states which are unable or unwilling 
to change state laws. 

7. ASFSA opposes indexing of the reimbursement rate for the reduced-price 
meats. In recent years the cost for the reduced-price lunch has increased from 10$ to 
40*. Results of the National Evaluation of School Nutrition Program have shown a 
direct relationship between participation and meal price. ASFSA, therefore, opposes 
such price increases in the reduced-price meal categories. 

8. ASFSA uiges the Congress to undertake a feasibility study <* pilot project on 
various methods of operating a self-financing school lunch program for all children. 

During the final meeting of the White House Task Force on Food Assistance, Dr. 
George Graham, a comminon member, re-surfaced the idea that the National 
School Lunch Program would better serve all children if it were a universal pro- 
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gram. He then went cm to propose funding the program by including the value of 
the lunch served as taxable income. 

Last year. Senator Gary Hart introduced legislation that would have reduced the 
current lWHfr tax deduction on business lunches aid entertainment expense to 70% 
and used the revenue for child nutrition. It was estimated that this legislation 
would have generated $1.2 billion in new revenue to the UJ8, Treasury. If you com- 
bine Dr. George Graham's suggestion with Congressman Milters proposal, you can 
raise over 90% of the hinds needed to finance the Universal School Lunch Program. 
And if the universal program » only extended to elementary schools it would not be 
necessary to lower the tax deduction on business luncheons and entertainment ex- 
penses to 70%. Sufficient revenue could be raised by lowering the deduction to ap- 
proximately 80%. . ^ . mm . . ^ _ . . , . 

The declaration of policy in the National School Lunch Act has not been amended 
since it was enacted some 37 years ago. Since that time a number of significant 
changes have been made. Most importantly was the change enacted in 1971 prodd- 
ing additional, or special federal assistance, in order to provide free and reduced 
price meals to poor children. It was a dims* that ASFSA strongly supports. 

With enactment of the tree and reduced price lunch program the mission of the 
National School Lunch Program was enlarged from a health and nutrition program 
to include an income security component Concomitantly there has been an increase 
in verification requirement, an increase in documentation requirements and leas 
sensitivity to protecting poor children from over identification and discrimination. 
In short, the National School Lunch Program is currently feeing something of] an 
"identity crisis'*. Is it a welfare program, or is it a nutrition program far all chih 
dren? 

A universal school lunch program for all children would get t^hools out of the 
costly and burdensome business of having to document and rertfy the income of 
families participating in the programs. These activities are better teft to the experts 
at IRS. Second, it would reforms the program on its mitial goal of providing nutri- 
tious means to all children throughout the nation who wish to participate m the 
program— regardless of income. Third, it would eliminate all problems associated 
with ktenUficatkm poor children and dismUninatkm. , M . . 

Mr. Chairman, we have been aware of the advantages of a universal free school 
lunch program for many years. We have not* howevw, explored the vai^optwms 
that may be available for financing such a program, we therefore request that Con- 
gress undertake a pilot project or at tost a feasibility study to ascertain the various 
methods of operating a sel£fina*tcmg school lunch program for all cluWren. 

Thank you very much Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee for the opportu- 
nity to provide information on our Child Nutrition Programs. We are ready to 
answer any questions that you may have. Thank you very much for permitting us to 
testify. 



Statement or Nancy Van Domslkn, PaasroKNT, Board or Directors, Wildwooo 
Child Care Programs, Aspen, CO 

Good afternoon. My name is Nancy Van Domden I a pi^eriate being given tte 
opportunity to speak here today. I have been involved with the Child CareFood pro- 
gram since its inception in July 1976. as founder, director, ami now non-profit WiM- 
wood Child Cfcre Programs—a statewide sponsoring agency currently serving 2,600 
family day care prwflers and 15,000 children in Colorado. 

Throughout these past seven years, I have had the unique opportunity of direct- 
ing Wiidwood's administrative operation in three distinctly different P"*^^** 
a small, medium, ami targe sponsorship. WiMwood also operated from 1976 to 1WU 
under the restrictions of income eligibility criteria (means testing). I was able to or> 
serve the benefits that the elimination of income eligibility criteria brought in ex 
panded family day care participation, improved sponsor service levels, and more nu- 
tritious meals for the children of working parents. 

During my allotted time here today, I would like to speak to >the MUmmg iwu«r 

1 That the condition of child care for working parents in the United mates has 
dramatically changed in the past decade requiring a reconsideration of priorities on 

tH 2 l ^fl^^Ud Care Food Programs influence has had a far reaching positive 
effect on: working parents and their children, family day care providers, and spon- 
soriniE organizat .ons. _ 

:l That The ' "hiW Care Food Program should receive no further reductions in 
funding given t ir importance of it* rote of child carp support for working parents. 
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4L That the need be recognised for the establishment of a National Oilld Care 
Brihgrby Congress. 

I am also suburitthm for the record a position paper written bar me for the Spon* 
ears Farum which wfll cover in mm d«|^ the points made in tl^ toetimony. 



Cwld Cabs Position Pake Reviewing tkk Rmllowino Issue: 



THEOOMmOII Or CHILD CAU Of THSUmrXDSTATISm 1084— THE KEW BEAUTY V& 

the ou> status 

it response to Senate bill 1$$4* pnposal for additional cuts in thr child am food 



Submitted by the Sponsor's Forum, March 1984 

CHILD CAKE POSITION FAME SUMMAET I 



There is a new reality and direction that family life and child rearing are taking 
in this country which Congress must reoogntaet 

That 60% of American mother* are working with this number increasing by 1890. 

Ttet child care is used bjr working patents from all economic backgrounds, not 
Just tow-income families 

Ttait the parents of this country consider group child cars to be benefi- 

cial for their children. 

That working parents have real difficulty is finding acceptable child care. 

That .working parents feel that the federal government has a responsibility in es- 
tabUshing bv& standards of child cars for children of all sod^econonik back* 
ground s nut just primarily children of tow-income families 

A powerful new constituency of working patents is forming in this country who 
are identifying child care as a major poUttcal priority of the 80 a Thsy want child 
care that is: available, accessible, dfisU^ and improved in quality. 

Family day care homes are the single largest souroe of cost effective chiU care for 
America s working parents. 

The Child CWftod Program is the only federal program in existence which es- 
tablishes nutritional standards for meats served preschool and school-age children 

m Ca £omw fiffi!^56?f Ml^artitol, lwlmtyri ' ter Pntma 76,700 fondly day 



Senate BUI 1994, introduced by Senator Jesse Helms, proposes the reinstatement 
of income eligibility criteria in the The Qdtd Care Food Program which would 
change the current single rate of reimbursement for femily day care providers to 
various rates of reimbursement based on the income levels of the parents. 

Senate BUI 1 984, if passed, would cut the ftmding for The CUM Cm Food Pre- 
gram 46%. The imposed reduction hi feeding wfll detrimentally impact all children 
in the program, even those targeted by the bill for assfatanrw— the children of low- 
income parents— through its negative impact on: 



Working ftumts.— The femily day care homes on Tho Child Care Food Program 
sen* primarily the tow and middle income working parent* of 272^ children. The 
median income of these parents (912,660 to $16*080) fa lower than the national aver- 
age (median $16,000). Lower child care costs are the primary reason these parents 
have selected family day one. The proposed 46% cut in fending will force femily 
day care providers to raise their rates—thereby putting family day cars beyond the 
fi nan ci al reach of many woi k isgparonts. 

fhmily Day Care Providers.— Family day care providers are the most underpaid 
caregivers in the United States. Their averege mean day care income of $2,614 is 
substantially below the poverty level. Their food costs are doable those of providers 
not on The Child Care Food Program, ami the USDA reimbursement covers only 
about 3F% of these food service costs. Family day care homes generally have a mix- 
ture of 5L iren from varying economic backgrounds. Providers do not use a sliding 
scale if An* rates, but generally charge a fee te aU parente whidi fa dkt^ 
ed by the market in their area. Senate Mil 1994 will farther reduce the low return 
femily day care providers receive for their services, This will result in many of them 
discontinuing day care or significantly cutting back on the quality of their care. 

ChiU Core Food Program Sponsors 

The number of CCFP sponsors increased 200% after the elimination of income eli- 
gibility criteria in May 1980. These sponsors provide recruitment, training, monitor- 
ing and nutritional education to 76,700 femily day care homes for the lowest admin- 
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istratm* casta in &e child care field— ®3fc lower, than child care centers on the 
OCFP. Fbr spoimv, income eligibility criteria wffltt create additional papetwwk and 
probtmis with recruitment, confidsnttalfty. and discrimination toward children As 
a result many ipomra will drop The Child Care Fbod Program or be reduced in 
rise to the level where they haw higher administrative costs with less economy of 



Further cuts in The Child Care Food Program are not warranted 
The program received a reduction hi fending of approximately 30% in FY 1882, If 
Senate Bill 1994 wore passed, the result would be a cumulative cut in funding over 
the past three years or 7fi%. To farther reduce this program would seriously affect 
the health and well-being of over 272,000 children or low and middle income worfc- 
ingpatents. 

Therefore, The Sponsor's Forum recommemb the following: 

1. That any proposed legislation which detrimentally impacts on the availability, 
accessibility, afloniability or quality of child care pregrams-auch as Senate Bfll 
1994— be rejected by Congress durifK this current legislative session 

Z That federal assistance for child care be r eo g gnhed as a high priority, ami that 
Congress support with direct and indirect aid legitimate programs that enhance the 
quality of tnfa care. 

& That we!!<erticulated National Child Care Policy be established by Congress 
that would identify the country's child care needs and would create national pro- 
gram directives to meet them. 

I. THE CONOtTfOK Of CHttD CAES IN THE UNITED STATES IN I9S4— THE HWW BEAUTY VS. 

THE OLD STATUS 

A. Introduction 

The Congress of the United States faces a crucial task in the coming six months 
as it deliberates on the federal budget for FY85. Legislators mil be making signifi- 
cant decisions that will impact this nation— its economy and quality of life. On the 
positive side, however, there never has been a more appropriate or opportune time 
to reassess national p rio rit ies. 

One priority that requires immediate and thorough reconsideration is that of 
child care with its impact mi America's working parent* As most of us are aware, 
this past decade was revolutionary insofar as the care of children in this country 
was concerned. Women moved into the work force in unprecedented numbers* plac- 
ing their children in ears in nonrefafttfae homes and centers. This fact, coupled with 
other changes in the living situations of American famtflea, created new treasures 
on children and their parents as well as new demands on our institutions. 

In this important presidential election year, Congress must take a fresh look at 
all tews affecting children with child care high on the list The current perception 
on the part of many kgUators regarding working parents' child care needs meat be 
replaced by a more accurate view of the new reality and direction that family Ufa 
and child rearing are taking in this country. 

9. The New Reality t* the Old Status 

/. Old Statu*— Most mothers were home taking care of their children. Even if 
mothers did work it was only for a few hour* a day while their children were in 
school. # 

New Reality.— Most American mothers are not home caring for their children. 

The percentage of mothers of children under 18 who are in the labor force has 
increased from 40% in 1970 to almost 80% in 1983. 1 

The percentage of married women with children under 6 who are in the labor 
force has increased from 30% to 50% from 1970 to 1983. 1 

The percentage of female-headed families has increased from 7% in 1960 to 19% 
in 1982.* Preliminary data indicates that the vast majority of these women are in 
the work force. 

Most working mothers work full-time— 70% of those with school-age children and 
approximately 62% of those with preschoolers work eight hour days.* 

Projections are for the female labor-force participation rates to continue to in- 
crease during the 1980's, although at a slower pace than during the 70V 9 The rate 



» Data supplied by Elizabeth Wakteuui. senior economist, U S Bureau of Labor Statistics. Di- 
vision of Employment and Unemptoyraent _ 

* Data supplied by Elisabeth WaUsaaa, senior economist, U S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Di- 
vision of Employment and Unemployment. ^ <# 

■ U S Bui4«u of Census, "Statistical Abstract of the United States 19S2-K3/' table 7* 
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of increase n expected to be particularly high for women with children OQder three 
yrmnr of nge*^ 

& Ofaf Status.— Thai, child care was used primarily by tar-income parents or fami- 
lies on welfare. 

Afenr Reality — That child care b used fay a majority of American mother* who 
oome foam a broad crow s e c tion of sodfreoonomlc backgrounds, 

T*» perception that child care fa a poor person's Issue it no longer valid. Ameri- 
can mothers from all walks of life ham moved into the work feme because either 
tney are the sole support for their children's economic needs car they are 
their husbands in maintaining a desired economic ejaadawL Initial data seems to 
indicate that 60* of the trailing mothers come predominantly from mUdOe and 
low-income h a rbgnmnds with a much smaller percentage from high-income back- 
po un ds 

Mmny working mother* have indicated that bring employed contilbutes to an es- 
sential put of their personal identity and sBtftoagB— tm Imp ort an t facto in thcae 
times which rosy continue t motivate American mothers to enter the labor market 

* OU Status.- That it was mare desirable far children to be cared for in their 
own homes. Child care was a protective service for a minority of chBdrea who had 
developmental p r oM egt s or came from Inadequate boom 

Reality, —That group care outride of the home is considered by parents to be 
beneficial for children educationally and dsvolopmoninlty 

A growing number of parents in this country seem to believe that their children 
benefit from group care/Teats indicate that children who are in day care cms more 
at ease in unfamiliar situations, play better with their peer*, do better on testa of 
intallectnal and language development, and are superior in their knowledge of the 
social world. 8 

Whether children benefit by bring cared for outaide of their own home will take 
years and extensive icaonich to determine. The current reality is, however, that 
parents seem to think that they do mid are seeking out child care in ever increasing 
numbers. 

fe0^d Sfctfa*— That child care was easy for working parents to find 
as Reality — That working parents nave real difficulty hi finding acceptable 

child care. 

Sheila R Kamermaa, DSW, Professor of Social Ptfky and Planning at Columbia 
University School of Social Work i n dica t es that in survey after survey which she 
has conducted in conjunction with The National Study of Child Care Services, work- 
ing mothers continue to list finding snoeptabte child core as the single amst impor- 
tant problem they face. 

The surveys conducted by Kamerman showed that many working mother* have to 
oiganise complicated child care packages to include a variety of c am phor s hi a 
given day or work. It was not uncommon to find husbands nod wives working differ- 
ent shifts in order to guarantee adequate care for their children. The end reeult was 
often a desperate juggling act that imparted negatively on the well-heing of the 
family unit 

5. Old Status.— Thai federal assistance for drfU care was primarily earmarked for 
children of low-income families, 

Nt«> Reality.— That federal responsibility and askance in establishing basic 
standards for child care must be provided for children of all socioeconomic hack- 
grounds. 

A powerftil new constituency is forming in this country of working mothere and 
fathers who are identifying child care as a top political priority of the 80's. They 
will no longer accept the outmoded position that the federal government should 
assist only low-income families in establishing bask standards for child care. 6 

Working parents are calling for support from every level of gu ve i m n ent — federal 
state, and local— and from the private sector as weft. The rush is on to guarantee 
child care that is: 
Available.— -By increasing the quantity of services* 
Accessible.— By expanding access to these services. 

Affordable.— ay making a variety of services financially viable for all parents who 



* Sheila Kamen&aa, Cbdirector National Study of Child Gam Services fended by the Carnegie 
Foundation, "TbeOUW Cm Debate," WofUwWemaa, November 1963. 

* Alison dark-Stewart, associate professor of education and behavioral science*, University of 
Chicago 

«St»*tla Kamennafi, corrector National Study* Oi0d Oire Services fended by the Carnegie 
Foundation, "The Child Care Debate," Working Woman, November 1183. 
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Improved in qualify. —By enhancing the currently existing condition of child core. 
C QmclHshm and necommmdatiom 

Because 60% of American woman are worthy with the expectation that this per- 
centos* win increase particularly for children under three in tin decade ahead* one 




satiety has a stake in how children grow op and the kinds of adults they 
and tnus how they are cared far when they are young. Ocmgreas moat address this 



In view of the urgency of the problem, The Sponsor's Varum makes the following 

(1) That any proponed kadskticm for FYK thai detrimentally impacts on the 
availability, aecam&Wfr, eflerdability or quality of chBd care nitsjrans-each as 
Senate BIB l994-h«^ m 

(2) That federal assistance for cniM care he recagnfaed as a high priority for the 



health and wll-being of a lam segment of American aodety— thai of working par- 
ents and their children— and that Congrats support with direct and indirect and le- 
gitimate programs whose purpose is to enhance the quality of child cam 

(3) That a weH-articulated Atonal CUM Cm Policy be established by Congress 
that woul d iden tify the country's child care needs and would create national pro- 
gram directives to meet them. 

B, A BJESPOKSg TO SENATE BILL tm'S PROW8AL 909 ADDITIONAL CUTS Of TUB CHILD 

CASS fCOD PBOOUAM 

A Introduction 

A key bill which has been introduced into the 1984 Senate lerirfatfre session by 
Senator Jesse Helms is 8enate KB 1994 This Nil would amend the National School 
Lunch Act to reinstate income etefeilfty criteria for family or group «fay «re bomee 
participating hi the Child Care Fbod Program With these criteria, the family day 
care provider would receive varying rates of reimbursement for food according to 
the income level of the parents of ^ 
now receives. The two stated goals of Senate KM .1994 are: 

To realise a savings of $45 million out of the $100 million family day care home 
budget of The Child Care flood Program 

To better target federal funds to the poor. _ 

The inference in Senate Bill 1984 fe that there would be no detrimental effect on 
the availability, quality, or cost of care for children far the following reasons: 

That the children of tow-income parents would not be affected because the reim- 
bursement for their participation is not being reduced. 

That the children of middle and high-income parents would not be adversely af- 
fected because the decrease in reimbursement could affordabiy be made up by their 
parents who would pay the day care provider more for their aire, ? ^ M 

The truth of the matter is that even thmujh the 46% reduction in fundi** will 
save money, it will be at the expense of all children regardless of the Income leveto 
of their parents and will negatively impact kwr-income children. This position paper 
wilt illustrate: 

I. That the reinstatement of income eligibility criteria in Senate Bill 1994 will 
have a d?**ct detrimental impact on alt children participating; in The ChiM Care 
Food Program, through ite indirect negative impact on: working parents; family 
day care p r o v i d ers; Child Care Food Program sponsors, 

Z That farther cuts are not warranted given the degree of cuts already legislated 
into the Child Care Food Program in FT 19KL and that the goal of saving federal 
money should be realised in some other area of the budget that has not already suf- 
fered such serious reductions in funding. 

& Background on the Child Owe Food Program 

The family day care home portion of The Child Care Food Program was legislated 
as part of The National School Lunch Act in 1976. Its purpose is to provide food and 
nutrition assistance to the children of working parents who are being cared for in 
family day care homes, Its main components are: 

AirSDA funded reimbursement to family d*y care home providers who follow 
USDA nutritional guidelines in the preparation of meats. 

Supervisory home assistance and monitoring. 

Nutritional education and training. 
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At the present time, The Child Cere Food Program has appretimatelv T6.T00 
family day care homes eerrimr 27SWW0 children with an average of SL7 children per 
home. These providers on affiliated with approximately 700 non-profit sponsoring 




Even though—ss Senator Helms pentad out ia Senate mi 1994— the Child Cere 
Food Program to "on© of the mailer programs within the Federal Government", Ha 
positive influence has a faiTOadiiag offset on the field of child care for working par 
eota It is the only program of tta kind in the United Slates which estaMfabee a nu- 
tritional standard for modi fed to children to femiily day care homes. The program 
benefits: 

C^iMwra— primarily from infa ncy to Ave yean of age (faring the moat important 
formattae yawn of their growth mid development. 

Parent*— who era concentrate on woA knowing their children me w*8 fed 
daring the Jay. The CCFP rrimboneomit helps keep the parents' child-care casta 
within a r eaa opehla rp*Tgy 

Day care previdere— who receive financial mid technical assistance which helps 
them improve the quality of their chfld rare. 

Employe r * who have more productive employees with teas child related aheen- 
t ec fem* 

C The detrimental effect of income eligibility criteria an working parents 

Senator Helms has stated in Senate Bill 1994 that the baric premise far the dra* 
tic 46% cut in funding proposed for the day care home portion of The Child Care 
Pood Program fa war r ant ed atoce the m t mrna serves a laige proportion of non-poor 
chUdren. He base* thb conclusion on the following infimnatton: 

An OtQ audit of Quality CUM Care, a OCFP sponsor out of Mound, Minnesota 
which claimed that 71% of all children enrolled with Quality were finom homes with 
incomes above 185% of the poverty level. 

USDA estimates tl»t 64* of enrolled children are from annual incomes above 
$18,815 for a four person household* 

The statistics supplied from both of these sources seem questionable in compari- 
son with existing data describing the hackgnmnda of the parents of children in 
family day care homes. This data which has been compiled within the taet three 
years finom a variety of aources gives a comprehensive profile of these working par- 
ents, their income levels, and their reasons for s e lecting day care home* 

/. Ftovnt Demand fir Fbmify Dm* Asm -All of ttelnfarmaticm in thfa section is 
taken from the National Day Que Home Study. 

Family day care constitutes the most widely used form of day care in the United 
States in terms of families using non-relative care and number of children served. 

More than half of the children enrolled are under mx years of age. 

The largest proportion of children placed by parents in family day care are under 
the age of three. 

Family day care represents the most prevalent mode of care for the 5 million 
school age children of working parents between the ages of 6 and 13. 

40% of the parents using family day care are single parent families— 25% are di- 
vorced or separated; 15% are single. 

According to a 1978 survey of 10,000 working women by Family Circle rnagarine, 
moat mothers want federally subedited, not federally controlled, day care where 
parents can pick the facility that suits their needs.* 

3L Income levels of patents using family day care. —The families of children in 
family day care teno to be smaller and poorer than the national average. The Na- 
tional Day Care Home Study prepared by the Department erf Health and Human 
Services, conducted in 1981. stated that the income of parents using family day care 
<$) 2,000-* 15.W0) was tower than the national average (median $16,000). This infer 
mutton /artes greatly from the USDA estimates included in Senate Bill 1994 stating 
that 64% of enrolled children in The Child Care Food Program were from incomes 
above $18,315 for a four person household. 

Parents of children in sponsored family day care have lower aventge incomes 
than parents in unsponsored family day care." 



' Brvrrly Watetram, Deputy Director of the Child Nutrition Dnwon, FNS, United State* He 
partmrot of Agriculture, Washington DC 

• "Leading Two Urn- Women at Hem* and Work. Newgweek Magazine. May 19H0 

* "Family Day Que in the U S Final Report of the National Day Gam Home Study." VS 
Department of ffe*Hb aad Human Service* Fufatkatasa. Office of Human D»»t Sapa* e a t Skrvkt*. 
September I9KI 
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Siudtm *how thai dav care to the fourth biggest item in many family budget* 
after taxes, housing, ana food. 10 

Family day care costs constitute 6 to 8 percent of a family's gross income. Parents 
pay on the average $ 60 an hoar per child for care. For many parents, this expense 
can easily exceed $30 per week. From a parent's perspective, family day care, even 
though it is the cheapest of alternative*, is a costly endeavor. 9 

Generally, few parents can pay more than 10% of their total family income for 
the cam of their children without making serious sacrifices." Since the mean 
income of patents who choose family day care is $ i 2,000 to 9 1 5,00,0, this places their 
maximum ability to pay at about $1,200 to $1,500 a year par child— an amount 
whkh will not support the wages needed for quality care without subsidisation, 

A flwal reasons for selecting family day cam— Work is obviously the principal 
reason for needing child care. But parents' reasons for using family day core in par- 
ticular are more varied: 

More than half of the parents choose family day care becai<se the costs are lower 
than center "based care- 

They are seeking the possibility of special attention for their child. tf 

There is a strong tendency to prefer family day care for one4o4hree year olds*" 

Family day care provides a stable, warm and stimulating environment which 
caters successfully to the developmental needs of children. 11 

In the National Day Care Home Study, parents were asked what the most impor- 
tant requirements were in selecting the family day care home in whkh they vould 
leave their child. One major criteria waa that their child's nutritional needs be net 
At the time this study was compiled, the majority of parents surveyed had placed 
their children in non-Child Care Food Program day care homes. Food was the most 
often mentioned problem area with 14% of the parents indicating that caregiver* 
sometimes serve inappropriate foods &g., junk food). 

Moreover, the Abt Associates Study- *The evaluation of The Child Care Food 
Program" found: "quite dearly that the CCFP is meeting its goals of providing nu- 
tritious meals to children in day care in an attempt to improve their diets ... the 
nutritional quality ami the variety of food served are significantly better in partici- 
pating day care facilities than in non-participating facilities." 

4. ConclimotL —Family day care homes are the single largest group erf caregivers 
providing child care for working parents in this country. The working parents who 
are placing their children in Child Care Food Program homes are primarily low and 
middle income parents. Lower child care costs are the primary reason that these 
parents have selected family day care. The drastic 45* cut in funding proposed in 
Senate Bill 1994 wilt force the family day care providers to raise their fees— fees 
which are helping to keep child care available and affordable. If Senate Bill 1994 is 
passed, the costs of child care will be increased for primarily low and middle income 
parents— a group which is least aide to cany the bntnt of this expense. 

I) The detrimental effect of income eligibility criteria an family day care prwiderw 
1 /Wife of the family day cure provider.— Ml of the data in this section's descrip- 
tion of family day care providers comes from the national study, "Family Day Care 
in the United States" and "The Evaluation of the Child Care Food Program,:' con- 
ducted by Abt Associate*. 

A$e and Marital Status 

licensed family day care providers tend to be women in their thirties to fifties. 
The older provider tends to be more experienced and less educated, if married, her 
hunhand will be less educated and likely to be unemployed. The younger provider 
tend* to be beUrr educated, married, and caring for her own children at home 

Household Income 

TV median annual household income for day care provider* was just over 

"" Who Will Wuuh The KioV Working Parent* Worry/' US New* & WorW Report. June 

"Own Montun. Chairperson of the Social Policy Committee of the Day Ore Council of 
America. Who Paw Put Child Car**" Thr Day Care Journal. Vol 1. No 2. Fall. 19*2 

''"Family Day Car* in the US final Report of the National Day Care Home Study. US 
Ik* put merit of Health ar<d Human Service* Publication, Office of Human Development Service*, 
September IS* I 
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Education 



Although few family day care providers have collage degree* the mHfority have 
completed high school. However, approximately one-tilth have an eighth grade edu- 
cation or ten*. 



Bay ewe providers who or* move gg pertoaoo d, more educated* or better trained 
tend to enroll more children than their counterparts due parents are more signifi- 
canUy inclined to chooee the former group, 

£ Tk* ecmt effwnify day can—The National Day Care Home Study summarbed 
the situation re gar ding family day cart costs a» follows: 

The harden of paying for child ewa t» considerable fin- moat parents, especially 
thoae with lower incomes who must to make ends meet Thus parenta are lim- 
ited in their ability to provide adequate compensation to finally day care provider* 
Since moat providers care for only three or bar children, {ft is impossible for them 
to derive adequate imxmar fin- demanding work that may require So or more hoors o 
week of their time* 

Often a mother will relate the east of child care to the aalary she bereetf earne 
rather than the total femQy income. If it carts almost as much to keep a child hi 
care as a woman can earn outside of her heme, ft may not pay her to work. Thus, 
women's salaries in the market place sat ass effective capon the coat* of child care. 
Even where day care is sabo idfa d by the federal or state government the resultant 
caregiver wage remains substantially below the minimum waga 



Wages for personnel hi csnter-baasd day care were significantly higher than 
family day care provider wages. Family day ewe providers earned an average 
yearly net income of 92.614, substantially below the Poverty Level 

The net average hourly wage for providers la sponsored day care hemes was $1.92 
an hoar. 

In 1977, 87% of all caregivers earned wagas below the minimum wage; 94% had 
earnings bekm the poverty level, and 99% were below the low-income line. 



The Abt Study stated that the monthly food program cost per center was more 
than twice that of non-psrticipftiing centers. The study then went on to report that 
food service costs in family day care we considerably higher than that of center* 
based care ($164 vs. $1.57 per lunch). 

On the average, the OCPP reimbursement covered only S&ft of food service costs 
in family day care hosase. 

& Family day care provider parmt fa-char#yn# /we^oss.— There is a bask fallacy 
in income eligibility criteria which never has been adequately uddiessotf. The unspo- 
ken premise m Senate Bill 1994 is that the family day care pr o vi der should be given 
a lower rate of reimbursement for middle and high income children because she is 
charging the parents of these children more for child care. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. 

Numerous informal surveys conducted by CCFP sponsors across the country give 
the following picture of actual provider fee practices: 

Most famtly day care homes have a mix of children from varying socioeconomic 
background. 

Providers charge the same flat rate to each parent. This foe is predicated on the 
going market rate which providers estimate that the average parent can afford 
There is very little differentiation in fees within a given city or county area. The 
family day care home foe is generally lower than center-based fees. 

Family day care is offered in an intimate home setting. Day care providers and 
parents are often neighbors and friends. Providers avoid setting up sliding foe scales 
which would reouire the parents to share their income status with the provider. In- 
stead, the provider charges an average fee which does net adequately reimburse her 
for operating costs, labor and food. 

4- Conclusion. —Family day careproviders are used by working parents more than 
any other non-relative caregiver. The preponderance of evidence indicates that they 
earn little from their caregmng— the average mean day care income of $2,614 falls 
substantially below the poverty level. They generally operate outride of the market 
mainstream but are often influenced strongly and adversely by it Working salaries 
seem to set an effective cap on the foes which the day rare provider can charge. 
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Family day care providers on The Child Care Pood Program have more than 
double the food service costs of non-participating providers However, the USDA re- 
imbursement they receive only covers approximately 85% of their food service coeta 
They charge a stogie fee to all parents which is informally regulated by what the 
market can bear and which, at the same time, does not offer providers an adequate 
wage for their services. Senate Bill 1984 proposes to farther reduce the money pro- 
viders receive from The Child Care Food Program driving up child care costs for 
parent* or lessening even Anther the already inadequate wages of family day care 
providers. Ultimately, it will be the children who suffer as the quality of their child 
care experience is seriously diminished. 

K Tke detrimental effect of income eligibility criteria on Child Can? Food Program 
sponsor*. 

The National Day Care Home Study, conducted by the US. Department of Health 
and Human Services in 1981 described in depth the vahie of day care systems which 
utilise "umbrella" sponsoring organizations which, in turn, facilitate the delivery of 
quality care to children. The following key facts from the study describe the assist- 
ance which Child Care Food Program sponsors offer family day care providers: 

/. The value of CCFP sponsoring orgtm*rartoa&— Sponsoring organizations encour- 
age the delivery erf quality care, reduce the management burden cm state and local 
governments, and facilitate day care funding. 

CCFP sponsors exert a tremendous influence on family day care and have provid- 
ed a strong impetus for the development of needed family day care systems, 

Providers surveyed for this study indicated that the sponsoring organisations of- 
fering of The Child Care Food Program had helped them provide nutritious, high 
quality food in care. The emmsoriitf mganiiatkms had supported them in thinking 
through and planning meals with USDA nutritional guidelines in mind . 

A nuyor responsibility of sponsoring organisations is caregiver recruitment Pro- 
vider turnover and system growth continually mate a demand toe new family day 
care homes. Sponsoring organizations mate a considerable investment in staff time 
to insure that new caregivers can and will provide a high level of care. 

Another important fraction of CCFP sponsors is training providers to ensure that 
they offer quality care. The study found the providers received, on the average, five 
hours of training per month. Surveyed parents when asked what they looked for in 
selecting a family day care home, listed experience with children first and the train- 
ing of the provider second. 

Sponsoring organisations enforce the The Child Care Food Program requirement 
that participating homes must be licensed. This stipulation has had a two-fold effect: 
It has brought more day care homes into licensing, thereby bringing than into com- 
pliance with state and local day care requirements— ana federal as well— if they 
serve federally subsidised children. And, licensing has provided an incentive to 
make these caregivers more visible and, therefore, more accessible to parents. 18 14 

The National Day Care Home Study made five major recommendations regarding 
family day care. Three of the recommendations require the support and expansion 
of sponsoring organizations to accomplish: 

(1) Promote the growth of family day care supply to meet the increased demand, 
particularly in infant and toddler care. In order to assist sponsors in their outreach 
for homes offering care, the study recommended that federal reimbursement rates 
be set higher for children under two years of age. 

it) Promote the development of day care systems which play an important role in 
ensuring quality by maintaining desirable enrollment levels, monitoring regulatory 
compliance, training caregivers, providing technical assistance to the caregiver, and 
offering a vehicle for parent involvement. 

(3) Increase the availability of caregiver training since training does make a dif- 
ference in the kinds of experience and opportunities available to children. In reality, 
however, statistics show that very few day care provider* have been trained. It is 
important to note that those that had received training were most likely to be in 
sponsored settings. 

Z Lower provider participation tm. higher administrative costs.— The Abt Study 
showed that The Child Care Food Program for family day care homes was meeting 
its goals of providing nutritious meals tor children. It also stated: 



>» Family Day Can? in the US Final Report of the National Day Care Home Study/' U & 
Department of Health and Human Services Publication. Office of Human Development Services, 

S *l«Sheu£ KanWrmaau Co*iir*etor National Study of VhM fW Service* funded by the Carne- 
gie Foundation. The Child Care Debate/' Working Woman. November l<*3 
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That the administrative costs in family day care homes were 38% lower than the 
administrative costs in center-based programs. 

That the limitation of income eligibility criteria far family day can? homes in May 
1988 brought an btcmw of 800% participation between June 1980 and March 1981. 

That larger sponaoi s benefit from economies of scale sod have significantly tower 
administrative costs per home than the small sponsors ($18 $89 per home per 
month). 

Therefore, it would logically follow that the teinstatment erf income eligibility cri- 
teria would result hi a sharp reduction in provider participation which would, in 
turn, reduce the mxe of the sponsors to the level where they would have higher ad- 
ministrative costs and less e co no my of scale* Also, the reinstatement of income ettgi* 
bOity criteria would result hi many sponsor* dropping out of the Child Care Rood 
Program at a time when time is an increaring need and de ma nd for sp o nsored 
family day care home care. This can readily be semi by the 484 CCFP sponsor* oper- 
ating when income eligibility criteria were in effect before May 1 989— as opposed to 
the 700 sponsors participating at the pre— at time. 

S. Administrative problems for s p on sor *— 

toperwork Problems 

Income eligibility criteria will require income certification documentation from 
76,700 families annually. This process increases dramatically the level of paperwork 
for sponsors Seu-ite Bill 1994 makes no provision for increased administrative fund- 
ing to cover this cost. 

Recruitment Aohfems 

Provider turnover mandates the replacement of homes to maintain the needed 
participation level required for a viable s p o ns orship. Since most providers have chil- 
dren from a broad cross section of socioeconomic backgrounds, it will be very diffi- 
cult fcTtarget potential recruitment areas. Also, it was proven from 1976 to 19 80, 
when income eligibility was matured for family day care provider* cm the CCFP, 
that providers receiving low reimbursements would not participate in a program 
which mandated higher food coats and then did not come dose to covering these 
coata. 

Confidentiality Problems 

Confidentiality erf parent income information is an extremely sensitive issue in an 
informal family day care home setting in which the provider and parents often are 
friends and live in the same neighborhood. Sponsors participating in the OCFP 
before May 1980 when income eligibility was a part of the program reported that 
two major factors limited program participation: low reimbursement to the provid- 
er, provider reluctance to gather income ehgAUity documentation from parent* 

Discrimination ftvbtems 

The most devastating effect of income eligibility criteria would be in the possible 
discrimination to which a provider would oe forced in enter to maintain a high 
enough reimbursement to cover even a portion of her food costs. At a time when the 
demand from parents of all socioeconomic levels is increasing for family day care, 
particularly infant ami toddler care, providers would be compelled to shift their day 
care slot* to low income children in order to obtain the subsidy they so desperately 
need in their low-paying profession 

4- Conclusion.— Child Care Pood Program sp on s oring organisations encourage the 
delivery of quality care, reduce the management burdens on state and local govern- 
ments, and facilitate day care Rinding. They exert a tremendous influence on family 
day care homes by encouraging desirable enrollment levels, monitoring regulatory 
compliance, training caregivers, providing technical assistance to the providers, and 
offering a vehicle for parent involvement For these services, sponsors charge the 
lowest administration casta in the child care field. 

The reinstatement of income eiiffeility criteria could bring about a sharp reduc- 
tion in provider participation in trie Child Care Food Program which would raise 
the level of administrative cost, decrease the econo mi es or scale, and force many 
sponsors to drop out of the Child Care Food Program Those sponsors that remain in 
tne program will experience problems with: dramatically increased paperwork from 
income documentation, difficulties with recruitment of low income children, confi- 
dentiality complications involving p rovi d er s who resist gathering Income inform* 
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tkm from parents, and possible discrimination against middle and high income chil- 
dren in the offering of available slots for child care, 

F Further casts in the Child Care Food Program are not warranted 

Further cuts are not warranted given the degree of cuts already legislated into 
the Child Care Food Program in FY 1982 by Public Law 97-35 which resulted in a 
total Child Care Food Program reduction in funding of approximately $0%. The cuts 
included: 

A economy of scale reduction in administrative reimbursement* to OCFP 
sponsors. In reality, this cut amounted to approximately 23,5^ because of the 
USDA interpretation of the reconciliation language. 

An intended 10% cut in provider reimbursement by: 

Reducing reimbursement from five meals to no more than two meals and one 
snack per child per day. 

Allowing the family day care provider to claim her own children only if they 
were eligible for free or reduced mice meals. 
Reducing the reimbursement for children from 16 years to 12 years of a$e. 

In reality, the effect of P L, 97-35 on sponsors forced them to reduce their admin- 
istrative costs, seek other fttnding sources, or operate at a loss according to the Abt 
Study The study went on to say that the reduction in reimbursements to the family 
day care provider ranged from 28% in homes serving breakfast, lunch and two 
snacks with the provider not caring for her own children to 45% to 66% reduction 
in homes where the provider's own children were not income eligible, 

/. Conclusion —The net effect of the cuts legislated in The Child Care Food Pro- 
gram in 1982 was 30%. Now Senate BUI 1994 is proposing that an additional 45% 
cut in reimbursement to the family day care provider be passed. It 1ms been proven 
that these providers have: average mean incomes under the Poverty Level, earn on 
the average a fee below the minimum hourly wage, and are the single largest group 
of non-relative caregivers in the country for middle ami low income parents. If 
Senate Bill 1994 were passed, the results would be a commutative cut in funding for 
the Child Care Food Program over the past three years of 76%, 

The goal of saving federal money should be realised by reductions in some other 
area of the federal budget that has not already suffered audi serious decreases in 
funding This position paper has proven that the Child Care Food Prof~ i » « valu- 
able program which offers important assistance to working parents and family day 
care providers FY K2 reductions in funding were deep and cut into the "bone" of 
the program To further reduce this program would seriously affect the health and 
well being of over 270.000 children in this country. We aide that the Senate legislate 
no further cuts to this important program; and, that an the contrary. Congress seri- 
ously consider restoring funding to The Child Care Food Program 



STATfcMtNT or Armani* Ball, Ekkcutivk Vice President, American Camping 
Association. Martinsville, ID 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Senate Subcommittee on Nutrition; I am 
Armand Bali from Martinsville. Indiana. I am Executive Vice President of the 
American Camping Association which is located on the Outdoor Education Campus 
of Indiana University near Martinsville. Indiana. 

American Camping Association is a national non profit professional organization 
founded in 151111 to achieve professional practices in organized camps, and to inter- 
pret the role of youth camps in the United States. Within our membership are the 
director** and owners of children's ramps, camps for senior citizens, for families, and 
a reat variety of special populations whose sponsors or owners include private indi- 
viduals, rommunity organisations, the major religious denominations and all the 
tfreat youth organizations in the nation including Boy and Girl Scouts, the Y's, 
(amp Fire, Jewmh Welfare Board and Salvation Army. The American Camping As- 
notation's national office and fuiltime staff w headquartered at Bradford Woods, 
Martinsville. Indiana, on the Outdoor Education Campus of Indiana University. 
Thirty-two local Sections (Chapters* serve the membership and public. 

American Camping Association represents some of the over 11,000 camps in 
the country We estimate over H f <MK),000 children are served by the nation's camp* 
each year and over 4.<KXMKM) attend ACA Accredited Camp One fourth of the 
camps in the I f nited States are actually accredited under ACA's National Standards 
Program Other carnpss, such as private, national agencies and organizations are also 
influenced through participation of their national leadership in the American 
Camping Association 
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The Association's Parents' Guide to Accredited Gamps lists, 2,200 youth camp 
( which have been visited white in operation by trained ACA inspectors and accredit- 
ed by ACA. These camp are located in all GO states and several foreign countries. I 
haw placed a copy of this Parent's Guide in each member's packet 

The activities of our camps vary as widely as the purposes, personalities and goals 
of their owners and sponsors, but en one goal aO youth camps leaders in the United 
States are united . * . all professionals in the camping field want to operate safe and 
heatthhr camps for those boys and girts entrusted to than. TMs is not just from the 
dedication ami deep concern for children which camping p eople alread y have, but it 
good fewness" and necessary far each camp a reputation. 



b obviously _ ........ 

I would like to attest to the benefit of the Summer Feeding Program as it affects 
organised cam^a^^^ejand^ i^^^^oc^brfialf of the megA^ ^crf ^he Ameri- 

organization* Fran the earl test days of oqpniaell%mp?{s our country, there has 
been a strong interest and c onc ern to provide an outdoor living experence for young* 
fibers from the tower economic strata of society. Barry attention to this need was 
seen in the Settlement House Deal with particular c on c ern for youngsters living in 
the crowded tenement in the city, but soon spread throughout a variety of agencies 
and religious groups. A resurgence of the concern nationally fin* the "downtrodden'' 
during the '60 s provided some funding and inc re a s e d activity for camping for the 
intercity child. 

In recent years, the soaring rate of inflation and recessionary pressures have 
made it increasingly difficult for the non-profit camp organ bed to serve children 
from lower income families. Non-profit organisations, including churches, have 
made efforts to increase the contributory dollar to meet the increasing costs, but 
often hinds available meant the organisations had to limit the number of camper- 
ships. 

s The Summer Feeding Program has provided an opportunity to not only meet the 
/ goals of providing better nutrition for qualified children but also the concern of or- 
/ ganizations to increase the number of youth having an outdoor group living expert- 

\ ence 

* Rather than to belabor my comments, I though you might enjoy hearing from 
your constituency directly: 
\A director of a Salvation Army resident camp reported their camp was able to 
service an additional 125 Youngsters from the black community who probably would 
not have participated in the Summer Feeding Program in their community. 

The Director of Happy Hollow Qiildren's Camps* Inc. of Indianapolis, Indiana, re- 
ports that the Summer Feeding Program funding Enabled their camp to serve better 
quality meals with more meat and fruit juices. 

The director of a New York camp reported that their camp was able to provide 
the best quality food thqy have ever been able to serve totally due to the Summer 
Feeding Program. 

The Director of the Fresh Air Funds Camp of New York stated that (1) the 
Summer Feeding Program has fostered not only increased awareness of good nutri- 
tion but conscious efforts by staff to teach principles to campers, and (2) the Food 
Program requirements jnd enforcement by state department officials have led to 
better foods handling practices, e£. use of food without additives or preservatives, 
use of only fresh vegetables, and increased concern for storage. 

The director qf four camps of Hiram House in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, notes that it 
enabled limited funds to spread in order to serve more children in the area and, 
thus, serve more nutritious meals to more children. 

The director of Catholic Youth Camps in St. Paul, Minnesota, reported "We were 
able to increase by 100% the number of poor children coming to camp in our schol- 
arship program, those additional 25 children would not have come to camp if we 
had not been provided funds through the SFSP. Needless to say, the environment 
from which they came would not have provided them with the nutritious meals they 
received while at camp, let alone the opportunity to leave the intercity and experi- 
ence the wonder of God's creation." 

Since 197ft, Channel Three Country Camp has pa. rkipated in the Summer Food 
Service Program as administered by 'he Connecticut State Board of Education. The 
Program enables us to improve the quality of the camp's food service which pro- 
vides three meals and a snack daily for over 100 children during an K-week summer 
period, These children are from low income families, individuanV documented as to 
family size and income. Loss of this program would severely threaten our camp's 
ability to continue providing camping services to these families who have little or 
no alternative for summer recreational programs or nutritious meals. 
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So to summarize, I find camp directors from throughout the country identifying 
three major accomplishments of the Summer Feeding Program in camp: 

(1) They have been aWe to enroll some additional low-income jfoungkere in camp, 
and, therefore, increased the number of children receiving nutritional food. 

<2) They have been able to enrich menus, providing more fresh vegetables, fruits, 
meat ana milk that has ever been possible in the tightly-squeezed food budget* of 
non-profit organisations. 

<8> They have been able to provide nutritious meals that could never have been 
budgeted, thus enriching the child's diet. 

Camp often becomes the important link in providing care for children of the 
single parent and homes where both parents work. It not only provides good super- 
vision but insures nutritious meals, served by leaders with co nc ern for each child's 
food consumption. 

There is probably no graip other than school lunch directors with greater experi- 
ence in careful food preparation, budgeting and cost controls than the camp director 
and his/her food service manager* Even before the days of inflation/recession, camp 
directors have had to careAtlly budget food purchases, design menus to get the 
greatest value for the dollar, and to carefully control service to prevent waste. Many 
of the provisions and regulation* of the Summer Feeding Program are second 
nature to the camp director, and I have been able to document very little waste in 
camp programs across the country. Much of the credit for improved menus and cost 
controls goes to the staff of the Food *nd Nutrition Service who have prepared ex* 
cellent guideline and resources for cami ij food service personnel. 

We view the proposed Block Grant with alarm for several reasons. 

(it We believe in many, and perliaps most, states there would be a tendency to 
utilize all the funds through public entities. Since 95% of organised camping is done 
under private auspices, this would miss the majority of low-income youngsters who 
go to camp, as well as eliminate many others from being able to attend camp. From 
the outset, there are 17 states that, by state law, would currently be unable to serve 
non-public camps. We believe the private sector has a strong and viable role in serv- 
ice to the low-income youngster. 

(2) We believe there would be a great diversity in eligiblity standards, nutritional 
guidelines and assistance under the Block Grant plan. Good nutrition does not vary 
from state to state A child's nutritional needs are a national concern. The state by 
state regulation would make it doubly difficult for many camps which are physical iy 
located in one state but serve clientele from adjoining states The program deserves 
a national standard and administration. 

We have great concern about the number of local units of national youth serving 
organizations such as Boy Scout*, YMCA, etc. who have dropped out of this program 
because of the increased paperwork required by the collection of social security 
numbers for ail adult members of a camper's household. These camp felt the in- 
creased cost for meeting these requirements was more than the reimbursement re- 
ceived. The camps that have dropped have most often been camps which have been 
involving low-income youth as a mainstream segment of a camp population rather 
than camps exclusively for low-income youngsters We regret that these opportuni- 
ties for tnterculturai and cross-societal experiences have been eliminated for many 
youngsters 

The American Camping Association supports the value of the Summer Feeding 
Program and urge* this Committee to reauthorize its existence under the present 
system We believe that organized camps are a valuable extension of the Child Nu- 
trition Program during the rest of the year We believe that it is an excellent dem 
onsT ration of the collaboration of the public and private sector in serving needy chil- 
dren Make it possible for us to continue to do so 



Statem>*i <>► Patricia Maitz. Executive Director, Q< <ai jtv Ctuiji Cakk, 

Mound. MN 

Patricia Malt/ is my name I am the chief executive officer of Quality Child Care, 
Iru 1 appreciate the opportunity to provide specific information to the members of 
the Subcommittee on Nutrition I know that many of you have been very supportive 
of the issue* surrounding family day care and child care in general over the past 
years We have appreciated the leadership contributed on behalf of family day care 
and look forward to the continuing commitment. 

As an organization. Quality Child ("are is nearing the completion of its 1Mb year 
of conducting butanes* We are a nonprofit, tax-exempt organization that f provides 
service*- to family day care providers and the children they serve Amon* other 
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things, those services hidhidg t rate tefc bonus fftmntftrfi t y distribution, sponsorship of 
the Child Owe food Pkqgram, mlmtnklia thm of smpfaymagt related day care pro- 
grama* twif ftl ttf tftff ft tfo ii of abuse and m ^ g t s ci tetw wgraoa programs* and most recent- 
ly, we have bepun as Invoiranent fa providing finally doy am to teenage moon fat 
uie state of Ilhnois through the Quaes of Prevention progiaiiL 

Our involvement is the sponsorship of the Chfld Cart Food Program for family 
day cone began five years aro in Minnesota We haw grown fai our s er vices to oar 
rirunf level which m providing spanaoimhip to family day carp in eight state*. Min- 
nesota is oar feat ana Isiyt stat e. Our smallest state is Connecticut with Texas 
being our uovsBst ^^ih^^ crfshratip^g one year in April* Thp ftittowing chart Identifies 
by state the number of providers we cmieativ serve, the number of chfldran in 
those homes receiving the benefits of the Oh fid Owe Pood Program and the mo nt hly 
reimbursement being psdd out to the providers- 
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As you can see, we currently serve 8*980 family day care provider*. These provid- 
ers serve over 57,000 children on a monthly basis* The average monthly reimburse- 
ment m $12 million. Accenting to the most recent information that we have been 
able to gather, we continue to maintain the position of beingthe largest sponsor of 
family day care in the nation* The U5DA indicates that 68,700 homes are currently 
participating across the nation* Quality Child Care. Inc. sponsors 18 percent, 

I'd like to share our philosophy of sponsoring the Child Owe Pood Program. We 
believe that the benefits of the program should not be limited ouhr to those provid- 
ers residing in densely populated areas, such as Minneapolis St Paul, Omaha, Chi- 
cago or Minot We believe we ham a responsibility to serve provider* throughout 
entire states. Asa result, our services are available bender to border in every state 
we operate in. The only exception is in Wisconsin where another spo nso r was al- 
ready serving 12 counties. We agreed not to actively outreach in those 12 counties 
but serve the remaining counties in the state of Wisconsin. While this philosophy is 
costly in terms of use of limited administrative dollars in a time of ever-increasing 
administrative burdens, we ore committed to res p o nd ing to the needs of children in 
family day care across all areas of a state* 

In addition to the sponsorship of the Child Care Pood Program for family day care 
providers, another key component related to the Child Care Food Program is the 
distribution of the bonus commodities—primarily butter and cheese and occasionally 
honey and other periodically selected bonus items. We have been distributing the 
butter and cheese throughout all of our states for about a year. We have found the 
responsiveness of children and providers to the program has been overwhelming. An 
average of 85 percent of our providers participate m the bonus commodity distribu- 
tion program. A side note: I recently visited with a QOCI field staff person in one of 
the agricultural areas of Minnesota. As we passed the focal implemented dealer, she 
shared with me that children frequently ask her during her visits to the family day 
care homes when they will get some mora of that "John Deere cheese!" 

Our history with the ChiW Care Food Program began in 1978. Quality Child Care 
has administered the Child Care Food Program under both the income eligibility 
requirements that existed prior to May of 1980 and according to the current food 
program regulations. As a result, we fed that we are in a position to provide some 
insight into the distinct differences between the two methods of delivery. We are 
also in a position to evaluate potential changes that I know all of you nave been 
asked on occasion to consider. 

Before we get into a specific discussion of the means test issue, I would like to 
talk about family day care in the broader seme. Prior to my accepting the position 
of executive director and subsequently chief executive officer of Quality Child Care. 
1 cared for children in my home as a licensed family day caro provider in the state 
of Minnesota. I pro v i de d this care for a period of three years. During that time, the 
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number of children that I cared for were five preschoolers including my own two 
preschoolers ami two school-age children, one who attended kindergarten ami the 
other first grade. As I am now in the 13th year of my professional career in the Held 
of family day care* I believe that I can offer several tninpa A historical perspective 
of family day care, views of providers 1 meet ami work with on a very regular basis, 
plus a focus on the national policy of child care and the rote that family day care 
plays 

ramilv day care has and always will be the major care provider of children in this 
nation. My statement is baaed on the definition of family day care as being the indi- 
vidual who cares for children from more than one family while die parents are at 
work or school. My definition does not include a reouirement that providers be regu- 
lated. National studies indicate that for every family care provider who is regulated 
in some manner by state regulations or federal certification there are six to ten in- 
dividuals who are not regulated. While we have made some inroads into the regula- 
tion of caregivers, we are a long way from full regulation of this service in the 
United States today. Family day care is truly a service industry in this nation. 
What it has to sell to parents is flexibility in providing care for their children, new- 
born to generally age 10 and often age 12. Parents, be they single heads of house* 
hotels or not. need care for their children so they can support their family. 

There are many dimensions to the service or family day care. They include flexi- 
bility of times that family d^y care is available: the willingness of family day care 
providers to serve lunch twice every day when they agree to care for two kindergar- 
ten children, one who attends morning Kindergarten and one who attends afternoon 
kindergarten; ami providing care for the child who comes early in the morning, eats 
breakfast, goes off to school and returns after the school day, 1ms a snack and is 
supervised during the remainder of the afternoon until the parents arrive back from 
work. Additionally, that provider cares for that school-age child fall-time on any 
school holidays and in Minnesota on any snow days, plus often cares for that child 
during the summer when fall-time care is again required. Many providers do the 
basic toilet training for children when they are ready. Providers toll me they also 
train the parents. They provide the opportunity for teaming various skills that are 
appropriate for the ages of the children, i.e. large ami small motor, cognitive, con- 
ceptual, language. Many providers work with children who have teaming disabil- 
ities. Many providers give oask parenting education to first-time parents who do not 
have another support group such as extended family members to help them in the 
very important job of parenting. 

Family day care's role is also dunging. We set the movement towards more spe- 
cialised situations occurring in family day care. Parents need assistance in numer- 
ous areas and this service industry is responding. Family day care providers will 
assist with hair cuts, kindergarten shots and first visits to dentists. As parents 
across the nation have ever-increasing demands matte on their time, they will re- 
priori tiie how they use their time with their children. 

As we move through the HQs and into the 90s, family day care will continue to 
play an ever-increasing valuable role in how this nation cares for its children. We 
see increasing numbers of single-parent families. We see increasing demand for 
child care service. The combination of these items is going to put a continued stress 
on family day care in being responsive in its services, but more importantly on who 
will enter the profession of family day care. The question becomes, "What incen- 
tives are there for me to choose to be a family day care provider?" As an organisa- 
tion. Quality Child Care will be competing with the many other occupations in this 
nation for our shrinking pool of available workers. We are on the cutting edge of 
making decision* about what enhancements need to be available in family day care 
to invite people into the career of caring for children. AH of us in this room have a 
very serious reponsibtlity to be considering the question of "Who's going to care for 
our children?" This is particularly important as we struggle to remain economically 
healthy as a nation based on our ability to produce, be it industrial, be it informa- 
tion, be it services. That success will be directly tied to our ability to care for our 
children Family day care is the key, 

In terms of the (fay to-day activities of family day care, providers generally care 
for three to five children. They often begin work between 6:00 and 6:30 a,m. The day 
officially ends, in terms of their relationship with the children, between 5:30 and 
H OO p m That does not mean the end of the family day care duties as there is 
always washing to be done, food to be prepared, bathroom toilets to be cleaned and 
a house to be picked up A provider's Saturdays' are spent buying groceries and re- 
plenishing any supplies, such as paper and crayons and those kinds of things, and 
watching for good buys at garage sates for toys Occasionally you are off at a work- 
shop getting some additional training in the areas of how to communicate with par- 
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elite or good nutrition or program activities or how kids learn. I know of no other 
industry where the long hours put in by providers is the standard for people in the 
industry. „ 

How do we maintain a strong family day care network? It's important to explore 
why people enter family day care. When people dm to begin a career in (amity 
day care, it's often made for very different reasons than what you and I aright 
think. My personal experience is that the reason I become a family day care provid- 
er is I had a baby, and my girlfriend up the street also had a baby* She needed 
someone to care for her child. She knew tow to type and 1 didn't I agreed to take 
I care of her child as long as I was going to be heme with my own. Additionally, I had 
a three- year- old son who needed playmates. I tho ught, "W ell as long as Fm going to 
be here with two hfihies , I might as writ haw a playmate or two for my son, eno 111 
earn a little extra money to help sup pl e ment my fondly income." This story Is simi- 
lar to the reasons that I tear time and time again of why providers care for chil- 
dren. This is why the majority of nonregulsted family day care occurs in this nation 
and will continue to occur. These individuals do not pay taxes on their family day 
care income, have a ccess to information and training on child care and are not in- 
spected for health ami safety. 

How do providers get into a regulated system? It doesn't happen easily. We have 
learned from experience most people's reaction to being licensed or registered is "I 
don't want the welfare department in my home," The next reaction is, I make par- 
ents pay in cads because I don't want to pay taxes." Parents in these homes are 
denied access to the dependent care tax credit as they won't have any care if they 
report the credit Them two reasons represent why people choose to stay outside of 
any regulatory system. In 1978 when Quality Child Gere began the Child Care Pood 
Program in the state of Minn esota , we had had flw years' experience in the Minne- 
sota child care co m mu n i ty , during that time* several significant actions occurred 
that affected family day care. First was a revision of the regulations for family day 
care. The other was an appropriation of state tax dollars to develop more day care 
as we were exp e r ie ncing a shortage in day cm facilities Remember, only 10 to 20 
percent of those actually doing family day care were regulated. The ream of those 
two actions was a slight increase from about 5^000 to 6,000 family day care providers 
in the state of Minnesota over the three-year period. As we began the the Child 
Care Food Program sponsorship for family day care some very interesting things 
happened. Pfeopte who otherwise had not been involved in licensing began to enter 
the rotes. In 1978 we had a alight growth in the number of providers from about 
6,000 to a tittle over 6,500. Today, in Minnesota there are over 9.000 family day care 
providers. When I would get calls from the state director of licensing with state- 
ments like, "We had a 900 preeent increase in the number of requests for licensure 
in a particular county— I wonder what's going on*" I did not mention the benefits of 
the Child Care Food Program; however, I knew from my field staff that the reason 
people were getting licensed was because they would then have access to the finan- 
cial support of the Child Care Food Program. It has been the primary incentive for 
people to become part of a regulated system* Other incentives include the ability to 
deduct your business expenses for income tax purposes. You must be meeting states 
law to deduct your family day care expenses. You must declare your income wheth- 
er or not you are meeting the law. The other reasons for providers to be licensed is 
access to group liability insurance programs to cover the exposures incurred white 
caring for children in their home. As you can well imagine, the liability exposure of 
conducting a business of caring for small children in your personal home is great. 
The insurance companies are very hesMant to do so becatte ft is a private residence, 
children are involved, and there is no monitoring by outside agencies. When you are 
part of a regulated system, you have access to group policies at a reasonable cost 
The Child Care Food Program combined with the bonus commodities, the income 
tax ability and the insurance availability have become the three major reasons for 
an individual who cares for children in his/her home to move into the system ami 
stop operating underground. Other benefits occur when caregivers move from "un- 
der^ound" into the regulated group. The key to achieving economic stability of this 
nation is that parents who need care can find people who care for childen. A young 
parent in a new community dies not know where to find child care for his/her 
infant Family day care is the care provider for infants and toddlers in this nation, 
if it's underground, you can't find it When it's part of the system, we, at (east 
know where to refer parents. The second major societal benefit is that family day 
care providers who are regulated provide a much safer environment for children. 
This occurs because generally inspections are made of the facilities, providers re- 
ceive training on health and safety for their day care children ami providers are 
more swart? of the needs of children. 
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Senators, thus far I've shared my knowledge on the subject of family day care. As 
perhaps you've gathered. I believe family day care plays a rmyor rote in the future 
of our nation. Irs important to recognize the cost of child care paid by the parent* 
With an average cost of $36.00 per week, within our sponsorship, parents pay a 
child care Mil of approximately $7,880,000 every four week*. 

I would like to now direct my comments to the issue of reinstating a means test 
for children in family day care. I would like to state dearly that I do not support 
the reinstating of a means teat for family day care. Philosophically, I understand 
the desire to taint federal support to the most needy; in practical terms, the con- 
cept is unworkable. Congress has spent the last eight years conveying a message to 
family day care that it sup por ts it as a primary means of caring for children. This 
was done in the 1976 Tax Reform Act where fondly day care was given the only 
exemption from the Exclusive Use Bale for a business hi the home. The message 
repeated itself in the 1978 reauthorization of the Child Care Food Program where 
the elimination of the means test occurred, the funding of start-up costs for new 
sponsor* and the mandate to states to outreach extensively to fam ily day care. 
Again in 1981, with the effort to reduce federal fending of the OCFP. leadership oc- 
curred on this very committee to continue to support family day care. Recognizing 
the tremendous burden of paperwork that accompanies sura a test* this committee , 
limited the number of meals which could be claimed and implemented the means 
test only for providers own children if a provider wished to data) their meals. 

These efforts constitute significant statements of support to family day care, To 
move to a means teat today delivers one message — low and clear. Family day care, 
we no longer support you are the chOdren you care for. I have a difficult time be- 
Iteving that you want to advocate this position. 

I would like to share what I perceive the impact of the means tests on providers. I 
continually hear from providers; 

<I>I won't ask my parents to tell me what they earn 

(2) I'm embarrassed to ask my parents to tell me this, so I'll drop the program. 
m My parents work hard ami can't afford to pay me more 

<4> If I ask them to fill this out, they will think I'm on a welfare program. 
(51 There's too much paperwork for the money. 

<6> The sponsor has to spend so much to administer this paperwork that they can't 
send me much for food. 
As a sponsor. 1 hear 

il) The cost* of processing the papers, including the certification checks each 
month, are too much. 
(2* It takes 25 days to process this for 1*500 providers even with a computer. 

(3) We never know from one month to the next if we'll serve enough low income 
kids in our homes to cover our administrative costs. 

(4r We can only serve towns and cities because it costs too much to sponsor a 
home in a rural area. 

<5f Kids move in and out of family day care more often than in schools or centers 
so the paperwork burden is even greater. 

(6> It s hard to tell provider* we can't pay them a greater share of the meal reim- 
bursement as the administrative costs are so great. 

<7> This is the only program we have so well have to go out of business as there's 
not enough low income kids in FDC close to us to cover all the administrative costs. 

Notk Thin program for family day care has created over 600 groups that specifi- 
cally sponsor homes. This was in direct response to Congress' desire to have FIX 11 
served. It is generally the only significant program the group offers. 

iH) It's good business practice to plan for the future — with a means test a sponsor 
does not know until 510 days after the end of a month whether or not the costs of 
administration will be covered. If the costs are not, it's already too late to do some- 
thing: secondly, you are now through « second 30 day period of incurring CosU; and. 
finally, losses cannot, under Child Care Food Program regulations, be carried for 
ward 

I've been asked specifically to speak to the issue of patterning benefits of the 
Child Care Food Program for family day care after the area designations used in 
summer food programs. In reviewing the locations of the homes in the states we 
.serve. I believe that this targeting would be of very little benefit. This is based on 
the fact that Minnesota, North Dakota* Nebraska, Wisconsin, Illinois and much of 
Texas have large geographic areas, not densely populated, but still containing chil- 
dren who need care. There may be a specific precinct area of Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee or Omaha that would meet the summer food area designation criteria. 
However, these do not represent the areas where the majority of children in family 
day care re located Chicago. Houston. Dallas and San Antonio may have several 
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areas within the city Hiatal thai qualify; bat, again, tots of kids are in care outside 
these areas. In our teat coast states, the alignment with summer fending works 
•lightly better. Howror, we serve att parts of BfaasdrntU and Connecticut, in* 
dudmg the less populated areas. 

a I do\ not beli eve that aligning the Child Care Food Program with the summer 
raDdmy jjrogram areas provides a oomprtwulsc to a total means test approach. 1 do 
believe it would lead to more confusion and apathy. The massage given in this ap- 
proach is that you need to live here to have access to this program. It speaks to a 
move to the ghettos for tow income famili es* Furth ermore, historically, federal 
money that has been targeted to these areas has gone to day ewe centals and not 
homes; therefore, more children are pla c e d in center care because they are or have 
been mors heavily subs i dised . And, particularly chflfcen from tow income fiunflfes 
because they get free child ram something which is most often ant available to 
parents in family day care. 

I would like to dose with the following thoughts: 

Famflv Day Ctans is Hie chfld cars provider of this notion. 

Yon, in your Congressional rote have provided solid, practical support to family 
day care tor the past sight yearn 

Maintain that solid position in support of a service industry you have built and 
which has delivered on behalf of children. Do not implement a means test for the 
children of family day care. 

Thank you for your leadership and support 



Statement or Anita Ellis, Assistant Daman*, Waar Vukunia NET Program 
and MoMaaa. Socmrv roa Ntmtmo* Education 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee: 1 am Anita Bib, Assistant Erec- 
tor of the Nutrition Education and Traiping (NET) Program for Wert Virginia. I 
appreciate the opportunity to speak with you today on behalf of the Society ferNu- 
tritfcm Education CSHBL a profhrisioiml organinrflon of nutrition educators, of which 
I am a long time member and on whose Public Policy Advisory Council (PPAO I 
currently serve. SNE has made the continuation and adequate funding of the NET 
Program one of its highest priorities. 1 am also a member of two other professional 
organisations that actively support the continuation of the NET Program—the 
American School Pood Service Association (ASFSA) and the American Home Eco- 
nomic Association (AHEAX 

I want to beyto by thanking you far the opportunity to testify on behalf of SNE as 
well as the children, parents; teachers, school administrators, ami food service per- 
sonnel participating hi the West Virginia NET Program. I also want to express the 
Society s appreciation for the leadership ami support which the members of this 
subcommittee have given to the child nutrition programs over the years* 

SNE has a tong history of iavotaaaeat with the NET Program oWing back to the 
original nutrition education bUL ffince that time, SNE has strongly supported the 
continuation and adequate ftinding of the NET Program The basis of my comments 
today come from SNE membership resolutions, and SNE Board of Directors poli- 
ties/position papers. In my testimony today I want to tell you about the strengths of 
the NET Program, what ft has accomplished to date and what its needs are for the 
future. 

Asyou know, the NET Program came into existence in 1977 as an amendment to 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 (PL 96-166). The goals of the prorata aa established 
by law include: (1) instructing students with regard to the nutritional value of foods 
and the relationship between food and human health: (2) training school food serv- 
ice personnel in the principles and practices of food service management; (8) in- 
strutting teachers in sound principles of nutrition education; and (4) developing and 
using curaroom materials and curricula. Thus, the Nm Program is much more 
than mere curriculum development as claimed by the Administration in its FY 1986 
budget proposal (the Administration stated that the NET Program should be termi- 
nated because "this program's otgactfte-curricula dev elopm ent— faaa been accom- 
plished). 

The NET Program is important because it is the first nationwide effort to provide 
nutrition education In the school system. Its elimination will remit in a situation 
where nutrition education to once again a hit or miss part of the school curriculum. 
More importantly, however, to the fact that NET not only teaches the concepts of 
food as it relates to nutrition, but actually puts these concepts into pract i ce m the 
lunchroom, thereby turning the school cafeteria into a nutrition learning crater. 
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The NET Program is eouall v important in that it provides for the training of the 
food service worker and thereby helps to improve school meal management overall. 
With the decreased funding for the Child Nutrition Piograms it becomes more im- 
portant than ever that the food service worker be adeouately trained in nutrition 
and food service management Moreover, by teaching the food service worker the 
principles of nutrition and food preparation techniques the program helps to im- 
prove the nutritional value and food quality of the meals served in the school cafete- 
ria and thereby reduce plate waste. 

NET is also important an a cost savings measure because it can ultimately de- 
crease health care costs. Education of school age children ie thought to be the most 
cost-efficient way in which to develop a nutritionally informed population since life- 
time food habits are established at an early age. Tints, NET is an investment in a 
person for a lifetime; it offers toob for making appropriate food choices long after a 
student moves from the classroom into the world where he or she must decide what 
to purchase* for the family in the grocery store or order from a menu in a restau- 
rant By teaching wise food choices early in life, the prograni helps to minimise 
future health care costs resulting from poor dietary choices. In a country where six 
of the ten leading causes of death are linked to diet, ami dental caries and iron defi- 
ciency plague much of the school age population, this is an important consideration 

One final point worth noting is that NET utilizes the strengths tot only of the 
federal government, but also of each of the individual states. The federal component 
offers cost-eaving advantages by helping to ensure that success storifes, materials 
and nutrition education programs are disseminated throughout the country, and 
thus, one program benefits (torn the experiences of others. At the same time, howev- 
er, administering the program through state agencies has provided each Aate with 
an assessment of the nutrition education needs of its students, teachers and school 
food service personnel, and thus allowed the program to be tailored to mw local 
needs. Additionally, NET acts as a catalyst for a Kit of nutrition education activity 
in the states that would otherwise not occur. It should be noted, however, that the 
numerous fiscal constraints faced by the states today makes it impossible for them 
to take on full responsibility for nutrition education. 

NET is currently operating in 54 states and territories and has readied over 
19,072,282 students, 619,568 teachers and 351,748 food service personnel with nutri- 
tion education information. Additionally, many states have been able to provide nu 
trition education information to parents, nurses, dentists coaches, principals, super- 
intendents and school business managers as well. Each of these individuals can play 
an important role in reaching children with nutrition education. 

Since its inception the NET Program has met with success. An independent pro- 
gram evaluation funded by USDA and conducted by AM Associates, Inc. in 1981 
found that even in the initial years NFT Programs were functioning well and that 
program activities were having a positive impact on nutrition knowledge and food 
preferences of children. The GAO Report entitled "What Can Be Done to Improve 
Nutrition Education Efforts in the Schools?" compiled in May, 1982 by the Genera! 
Accounting Office for the Administration, likewise supported the importance and 
cost-effectiveness of nutrition education in genera! and the NET Program in par- 
ticular. The NET Program was cited as an effective way to implement a much 
needed educational program. Evaluations of the NET Program in the various states 
have found equally impressive results including: 

Decrease in plate waste e.g., Arkansas noted that plate waste had decreased by 45 
percent. 

Increase in school lunch participation eg., Ohio found that school lunch part in pa 
lion was 7~K percent higher in NET schools compared to non-NET schools. 

Increase in nutrition knowledge among students, teachers and school food service 
personnel e.g., Tennessee teachers and school food service personnel showed a signif- 
icant mean gain in nutrition knowledge while elementary children scored higher on 
nutrition knowledge than their peers who were not involved in the NET Program. 

Change in nutrition practices among students, teachers and school food service 
personnel e g . California found that food chokes among students improved 21 per 
cent* Oregon noted reductions in the fat and sugar content of school meals, and Ari- 
zona reported an increase in the willingness of NET children to try new foods. 

Change in attitude toward nutrition among students, teachers and food service 
personnel e.g., California reported students* attitudes about nutrition improved by 5 
percent and Washington state reported improved communication among food serv- 
ice personnel, principals, teachers and students. 

Increase in psrent involvement in nutrition education activities t\g , Florida re- 
ported an increase in parent involvement in the school lunch program. 
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Additionally, a wide variety of nutrition education project*, many of which utilise 
innovative technique**, have Wen initiated to reach the groups targeted fay Law in- 
cluding: 

Training seminar*, workshops aod conferences providing teachers and food serv- 
ice personnel in schools aid day care orates* with nutrition information. 

College level nutrition fforag tfor teacher* and food aer vtoe agac mai 

Mass media nutrition edurattavflrugrnma for students, f a a chaw ^ food i 
tunnel taid the genera l pu blic . I 

Nutrition education as o aua o* oetttai** 

ftirrtaAim development which integrates nutrition education in all atrtject 
Development and dissemination of nutrition educati on material! thai haw practi- 
cal application in the cl assroom. As jm can a p ^ the NOT ftym en compasses 
much more than mere curriculum development, ttoroow, ft ft important to realise 
mat nutrftsoQ eoucauon ta no* a ssamc vTSrrFv'Tf via foBrenjwo, mere is a cuovuiU" 



yogi ess made by the NET Program thue for is threatened by 
6 tar program funding. Over the year* NET fending has do* 
78 ft 79 -$26 million. FY 80 -$» million. FY 81 -$15 mil- 



ous need to develop new materials la meat emerging needs* Fur thei more, curilcu- 
turn development without training of teaches* fit how to use the materials wfll 
result in the materials merely sitting on a shelf. The effectiveness of nutrition edu- 
cation is d e p e nd e nt upon the classroom teacher possessing basic uaoaMe nutrition 
knowledge as well as the techulqoce and tools necessary to motivate children to 
make informed food choices. 

Unfortunately, the i 
the continual decrees 
creased as follow*: FY ' 

lion, FY 82 to present -$6 milUoiL Thus. originally fended at a level of 60 cents i 
child, this went down to 80 cent* per child hi 1980 and down to 10 cent* per child in 
1982 where it remains today. This decr e ase in fending has meant that fewer teach- 
ers, school food service per s onnel and stu dents we being reached with nutrition in- 
formation. States have had to substantially decrease program activities and change 
program focuses. Additionally, hi states carrying out multi-year perfects, there has 
sometimes been no money available to finish off the projects. Finally, for the past 
three years a lack of cash flow due to fends not being forwarded in a timely manner 
under the continuing resolution has crested aevere |u*Mema for NET Program ad* 
miaistrutor*. Given the tremendous need for nutrition education information as evi- 
denced by the states' made assessment* the limited fending is indeed a mqfor abort 
coming of the NETitogram. Additionally, USDA has recently amended the imita- 
tions to allow states titration of appointing part-time nutrition e du ca tion coordina- 
tors, citing fending constraint* aa the rationale for the change. However, given the 
responsibilities of the statXeoordinatar which include preparing comprehensive 
state plans and coordinating \*e nutrition education programs far all the groups 
targeted by law, it seems unlikely if not impossible that a pertH&ne coordinator 
would be able to fulfill tbese/nesponaibittties* The program's success is also threat- 
ened by the fact that for thf past few years the Administration has recommended 
$0 fending for the program. £t is difficult to maintain en-going programs and to de- 
velopjong-range plans when the program's very existence is in question. 

SNE is asking that you and the members or thte sub c ommitte e support the con* 
tinuation of the NET Program. Although we would Ifte to see the program felly 
funded at the original level of GO cents per child, SNE is not insensitive to the need 
for budgetary restraints and therefore we are raking for a minimum of $10 milium 
for now. We recognise that this level is slightly higher than the $8 million included 
under S. 1913, but this small increase in- fending would have a beneficial effort on 
the program by allowing for greater outreach and program activities. It would also 
enable states to pay fell-time coordinators, a necessity for a strong NET Program. 
Therefore, we ask that you give serious consideration to fending the program at $10 
million. Because NET was set up to serve all segments of the school age population 
(the authors of the original NET legislation were aware that all children need nutri- 
tion education— no matter what their income level) we would like to see the current 
statutory funding formula used as the basis for distribution of any increase in NET 
funding. SNE also strongly supports the permanent authorisation of the program as 
provided for under S. 1913. This would greatly faci l i t a te the continuation of on-going 
programs and the development of long-range plan*. 

The NET Program enjoys wide support within the child nutrition c o mmuni ty. 
Moreover, it has many of the characteristics advocated by the Administration—it ss 
cost-effective, it is baaed on the needs of each individual state, mid K fortes* individ- 
ual responsibility for health. The program hafe dime much in its short exirtenoe, but 
much remains to be done. NET has reached only a small proportion of the intended 
audience. To eliminate it now means that many children, teachers and school food 
service personnel will not be provided with nutrition education information. Oontin- 
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APRIL 4, 1984 HEAR1KG 



STATEMENT OF BO*. HALTER D. HUDDLESTON, 
A UtS. SENATOR PROM KENTUCKY 



Today 9 b hearing will be focusing on a utter of great concern 
to me — the future of the school lunch and other child nutrition 
program. 

The I WO and 1991 budget cuts to the school lunch and child nu- 
trition progress totalled $1.5 billion. Unfortunately, a portion 
of the savings have been realised by penalising the children of 
the working poor who cannot afford to do without the benefit of 
the programs since there is no other safety net for them. 

S. 1913 is a modest response to a deplorable situation — the 
high dropout rate in the reduced-price categories of the school 
lunch and breakfast progress. Approximately 400,000 children uho 
once were receiving reduced- price meals are no longer participat- 
ing in the school lunch and breakfast programs, in addition, 
children were forced from the free category to the reduced-price 
category because the Income eligibility levels were changed for 
free meals. Moving from free to reduced-price meals was particu- 
larly devastating for these children because their cost of a meal 
went from free to 40 cents. Por a f rally on a tight budget and 
with several children, additional annual expenses of hundreds of 
dollars are a severe burden. Congress can remedy this situation 
and make other needed improvements in these programs by adding 
back only 10 percent of the total $1*) billion saved. 

Although I am encouarged that 52 Senators are supporting my 
bill, I am perplexed that critics are charging that the benefici- 
aries of my bill are so-called nonneedy children. The fact is, 
these are children from families that may not be eligible for 
food straps or other welfare programs but whose income msy be as 
low as $12,871 for a family of four. X would not for a moment 
assume that a family of four with an annual income of $12,871, 
before taxes, is having an easy time trying to make ends meet. 

Critics have also pointed out that only 30 percent of the addi- 
tional benefits provided under my bill are targeted to children 
from families whose incomes are below $12,870 per year. I would 
point out that the 1981 Reconciliation Act did not cut the sub- 
sidies for free meals. Therefore, the major program changes 
needed are to assist those families with low incomes in the 
$12,871 to $18,315 range. 

The simple Tact is that the children who should be helped now 
an* those who were hurt the most by the budget cuts. It is 
obvious, based on the drop in participation, that the Increased 
price for a lunch or a breakfast is difficult to meet for many of 
the families with limited incomes. 
•# 

The dtatus quo for these programs Is preferable to the addi- 
tional budget cuts that acme have proposed, but that is not much 
of a choice. It already appears that Congress 9 peat actions may 
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have been penny wise end pound foolish. However , now that we 
know what effects these budget cuts time had cm our Hat loo* 8 
children, X believe we are duty-bound to correct the inequities. 

So 1913 has been carefully targeted to make restorations that 
are absolutely essential and sake other important I mp ro ve ments 
that this Committee ami Congress should be addressing* 

In the last 6 months, the House passed comparable legislation 
to So 1913 on more than one occasion* Like 3* 1913, the House 
legislation — H.R. 4091 — smalts the Senate's consideration. In 
addition, the Souse Education and Labor Com! t tee has reported 
ItCfc. 7, which includes the provisions of H.R. 4091 and reauthori- 
zation/^ those child nutrition programs that are due to expire 



I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee trill see fit to make 
the modest restorations and time improvements that are contained 
In my bill during the reauthorization process of the child nutri- 
tion programs. 

I look forward to hearing testimony from today's witnesses. 



Mr. Chairman, this tearing represents yet another part of the 
series of Subcossittee and full Committee hearings that are oc- 
curring in conjunction with the reauthorization of the child nu- 
trition programs this year. 



On Monday, March 12, the Subcommittee on nutrition held a hear- 
ing to address various issues concerning the school lunch, school 
breakfast, child care food and summer feeding programs, along 
with nutrition education and training. The testimony that was 
presented to the Subcommittee was very informative and will help 
us to make policy decisions later this year with regard to the 
child nutrition programs as a whole. 

One of the issues that was explored in the course of this 
previous hearing was the impact of 1981 changes in the reduced- 
price category of the school lunch program* There are those who 
claim that we went too far in raising the price of this type of 
lunch f rot* 20 cents to 40 cents, and that consequently, near-poor 
children have dropped out of the program. But there are also 
those who say that 40 cents is a reasonable price ro charge for a 
lunch, given that the price remained so low for so many years 
previously. i think this issue probably requires some further 
evaluation. 




STATEMENT OF HON. BOB DOLE, 
A U.S. SENATOR FROM KANSAS 



Subcommittee Hearing 
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Reauthorization Process 

This year, we will have an opportunity to take a close look at 
ail of the child nutrition programs once again , although 
technically, only the nonentit iereent programs are up for 
reauthorization* These programs are the special supplmentai food 
program for women , infants, and children (W1C), the summer food 
service program, nutrition education and training. State adminis- 
trative expenses, and the authority for section 12 comaodltia* . 

1981 Reconciliation 

During the reconciliation process of 1981, Congress enacted a 
lot of changes in the school lunch, school breakfast, child care, 
and summer food programs. After a period of program stability, 
we can now look back to see how these changes have affected the 
programs in question* It is my belief that the changes we made 
helped to improve the targeting of benefits, and, in some 
instances, eliminated abuses that were in practices* Some pro- 
gram directors will actually admit that these changes made them 
Improve their programs* 

At the Subcommittee hearing on March 12, Sharon Evans, the food 
service director for Kansas City, Kansas, stated: 

"Facing those cuts was no easy task* It was tough and diffi- 
cult and scary* Tough for employees who had no job security for 
8 months. It was difficult to reduce the force, to establish 
productivity standards, to detail work schedules, to evaluate 
staff assignments and to evaluate serving techniques* It was 
scary facing the uncertainty of unknown reimbursement rates* But 
we did survive and our programs are stronger*" 

These budget reductions that were enacted in 198! for the child 
nutrition programs totalled $1.3 bill'on, but they received 
bipartisan support in the Congress ior slowing the growth of 
these programs* We should not retreat from spending reductions 
unless some si gnf leant harm has been caused by our previous 
actions. Apparently, this is a matter for some debate* 

Current Legls^tion 

I am aware of two bi I Is current I y pending bef ore thl s 
Committer: S. 1911, the Huddleston-Cochran bill, and its 
counterpart, K.R. 4091. Although 1 disagree with the way in 
which most of the benefits are targeted in both of these bills, i 
think the issues they raise should be given a fair hearing in 
this Committee. The Federal Government is now operating in a 
fiscal climate that demands we be certain nutrition program funds 
are being targeted effectively to low- in come children. 

A« the CBO evaluations reveal, both S. 1913 and H.R* 4091 would 
direct over /O percent of their benefits to children from fami- 
lies above I'M) pt-rcent of poverty, which defines low-income elig- 
ibility for t h<> food stamp school lunch, and breakfast programs. 
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Although there are some who would say that we should feed all 
American children regardless of income status, there coaes a 
point when the question must he raised as to who should pay for 
feeding of these children* Tt is certainly not inequitable to 
expect parents to contribute to their children's school lunches 
to the extent that they are capable of paying something • 

New Direction for Child Nutrition 

Aside from the smaller debates over limited funding restora- 
tions for various child nutrition programs t I think the time has 
come to examine the direction in which many of the child nutri- 
tion programs are headed. The American School Food Service Asso- 
ciation has suggested a new direction for the school lunch pro- 
gram — a self-financed universal lunch program, which I believe 
has some merit as a policy option. However f 1 do not think that 
we are at a stage in the development of these programs where we 
could implement such a plan. Instead , a feasibility study might 
be appropriate at this time, but this kind of debate is most 
welcome * 

During the time i served as a Member of the Select Committee on 
Nutrition, and now, as the current Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Nutrition, I have consistently been a strong supporter of the 
child nutrition programs* Just because I happen to be in disa- 
greement over some policy issues involved in pending legislation 
does not, ami should not, erode the long-standing support that i 
have manifested for these programs* Nothing has changed my com- 
mitment to these programs or my belief that the Federal Govern- 
ment should maintain its leadership role in the nutrition program 
area* 

[The following material was inserted by Senator Helms:] 

(The President's Task Force on Food Assistance issued its report 
examining Federal food assistance programs on January 18, 1984, 
Excerpts from the task force report dealing with Federal child nu- 
trition programs are reprinted here J 

r .fort or the President's Task Force on Food Assistance 

II! FEDERAL FOOD ASSISTANCE PROC.RAMH 
• •«»••• 

II Child Nutrition f*n*#ramfi 

Each of the child nutrition programs— the National School Lunch Program, 
School Breakfast Program. Child Care Feeding Program, Summer Feeding Program, 
and the Special Milk Program— offer* children, especially low-income children, the 
opportunity to partake of meals prepared away from their homes. Their stated pur- 
pc**- is to provide nutritional supplementation to a presumably vulnerable group 
School feeding programs are intended to contribute to a healthy environment 
within which learning opportunities for the children will be enhanced. It should be 
noted that the nutritional well-being of low-income children is often insured to a 
greater extent than would be statistically apparent because participation in child 
nutrition programs is not offset in the calculation of food stamp benefit* For exam 
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pte. the overlap between the receipt of food stamps and free school functus? has been 
valued at more than $500 million annually. 
The child nutrition programs include: 

School Lunch Prvspum.—As discussed earlier, about one-half of all school* children 
eat school lunches. The school lunch program provides cash subsidies and commod- 
ities to public and private schools to make low-priced and nutritional lunches avail- 
able to all student* All lunches, including fall-price lunches, are subsidised to some 
degree. Students in households with incomes below 185 percent of poverty ($18,315 
for a family of four in 1983) qualify for reduced-price lunches, which by federal law 
can oust no mote than $.40. Students in households below ISO percent 4f poverty 
qualify for free lunches. 

School Breakfast Program,** Just as in the School Lunch Program, breakfast sub* 
sidies axe provided for free* reduced price, and paid meats. Subsidies take the form 
or both cash and commodities. Schools where more than 40 percent of meals are 
free or reduced-priced qualify as having "severe need" and receive extra reimburse- 
ments. 

Child Care Food Program —Subsidy rates ami eligibility criteria for the day care 
center program parallel those of the school lunch ami breakfast programs. In the 
daycare home program, virtually all meals are served free, regardless of family 
income. 

Summer Food Program.— These neighborhood programs operate in areas where 
more than 50 percent of school lunches are free or reduced price. Summer camp 
programs also provide subsidised meals for camps serving low income children. 

/ Effects of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act— The Task Force is con- 
cerned about claims that thtsOranibus Budget Reconciliation Act had impaired the 
child nutrition programs and thst^heptfigrams have become less widely available 
to those who require them. The maeTmiportant of the child nutrition programs is 
the National School Lunch Program. The Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 implemented important changes in this program which reduced the subsidy 
rates per meal for the full-price ami reduced-price lunches, eliminated the earned 
income deduction for determining eligibility, and increased the maximum charge cm 
reduced-price meals. The income cutoff between reduced-price and foil-price lunches 
was towered from 195 percent to 186 percent of the poverty line and the cutoff point 
between free and reduced-price lunches was raised from 125 to 130 percent of the 
poverty line. Deductions used in determining income were also limited. Parallel 
changes in subsidy rates and eligibility were made in the School Breakfast ami Day 
Care Center Programs." These changes generally resulted in increases in lunch 
prices for students in the paid ami reduceiprke category. Results of an analysis of 
Current Population Survey data similar to that reported for food stamps indicate 
chat the OBRA changes have not reduced the receipt of free ami reduced-price 
school lunches within the poverty population. Participation in the full-price school 
lunch program among higher income families has dropped, however, partially in re- 
sponse to the decreased subsidization and higher prices of these meals: 

SCHOOL LUNCH WWTfOMTK* RATIOS 



\9fs \<w m\ m 



Percentage of fsrmta ' rscewng free or reduced pnce scfeooi tuncta 

focome beta* 100 percwt pwwfy tfcresferfri 5; 7 59 9 i>7 9 61 0 
FVrcetfage of titrates 1 ttcamg VM puce sctoef funcfces 

Interne greater m*i 18$ percw* poverty tore***! 563 Ml si/ 483 

• f JffiAK w&t d#w if IS *WT5 of 2g? 

Sotxt* Semi Utatatom tan Met* CPS 

These findings are consistent with the testimony we heard indicating that in- 
creases in prices reduce the number of children that buy school lunches 

A recent study found that families do not reduce their food expenditures when 
their children participate in the program. Thus, a dollar expended in the School 
Lunch Program results in a larger increase in food consumption than, for example, 
a dollar expended through the Food Stamp Program. Studies also indicate that 
school lunches have a positive impact on nutritional intake. The nutritional benefits 



**The (on* regional Budget Office estimate* that the changes in the child nutrition program 
implemented tn 19*1 muffed in savings of %St billion over the period tt82- iSKT* 
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to student* who participate in the School Breakfast Program, however, are less cer- 
tain. 

Although the School Lunch Program appears to make a positive contribution to 
the intakes of many children, there is no evidence that this result* in improved 
growth. Studies show that long-term participants in the School Lunch Program do 
not achieve greater height than noo-partici pants; however, they are somewhat heav- 
ier for their age than non-participants, especially among older children. In contrast, 
there are no discernible effects of the School Breakfast Program on either height- 
forage or weight-for-hetght measures. 

Eligibility lor subsidised child care center meals was tightened in parallel with 
the changes made in the school lunch and school breakfast programs in 1981. Thus, 
children in poverty households continue to be eligible for free meals in this pro- 
gram, but subsidy rates have been reduced for children in higher-income house- 
holds. In addition, the maximum number of subsidised meals was reduced from 
three per day (plus snack) to two per day (plus snack) per child. As a remit of these 
changes, meals served in child care centers readied a peak in 1981 ami declined 
about seven percent between 1981 ami 1983. Available studies indicate that the nu- 
tritional quality of meals ami snacks offered by participating centers is higher than 
those offered in non-participating centers. 

In contrast to the day rare center program, the child care home program, which 
provides subsidies for free meals served in day care homes, has continued to expand. 
The number of meals served was six percent higher in 1983 than in 1981. One prob- 
lem with the day care program* however, is that its benefits are poorly targeted. 
There is no means-testing in this program because of excessive administrative costs 
that would be required to verify income in these homes, which often have only a 
handful of participants. As a result, it is estimated that more than two-thirds of the 
participants have incomes in excess of 18*r% of the poverty line. Thus, the program 
essentially subsidizes private home day care for non-poor families. Day care centers, 
on the other hand, nave more tow-income participants— many in fact are Head 
Start centers. 

The Summer Food Program continues to offer free meals to all children in certain 
low income areas. Recent program changes, however, have limited the areas where 
these meals are served. First, areas eligible for the program have been limited to 
those in which 50 percent or more of school meals are served free or at reduced 
prices. Second, the kind of organizations that can sponsor these programs has been 
restricted As a result of these changes, between 1981 ami 1983 the number of sites 
where summer meals are served has declined from 21, (MM) to 15,000— nearly 30 per- 
cent— and the number of meals served has declined about 22 percent. 

J. AwtlaMity am/ participation. —Each of the child nutrition programs exhibits a 
marked variation in availability and /or participation across states and even across 
counties within states. An examination of availability and participation in 14 states 
indicate* that the share of school lunches in the free and reduced price categories 
vanes from 25 percent to 75 percent * The share of student* who have access to 
school breakfasts varies from e^ht percent to HO percent from school to school The 
share of students participating in Summer Feeding Programs varies from less than 
one percent to more than five percent. 

In sum, the child nutrition programs continue to provide lower-income children 
access to nutritional meals outside the home. Free school lunches and breakfasts are 
still available to children below 130 percent of the poverty line. Free meals in day- 
care centers and homes continue to be available although the maximum number of 
meals has been reduced. And free summer meals are still available in many low- 
income areas, althoutfh their availability has been reduced. The major reductions in 
the**- programs stem from reductions in subsidies to children from households with 
incomes above ItfO percent of the poverty line 

( 77i# SfMvtui Supplemental Fotxt Program for Women. Infants and Children [WICI 
This program is administered through state public health centers Its goal is to 
improve the health of pregnant women, infants and children through food supple- 
mentation, monitoring by a health professional and nutritional education. Eligibil- 
ity is limited to individuals in households with gross income under lH. r > percent of 
the poverty level who are determined to be at nutritional risk by a health profes- 
sional The program is available in most but not all counties. Participation requires 
*• v idem e >l nutritional risk but there appears to be substantial variability in what 
officials believe constitutes evidence of such risk Such variability inevitably leads to 
problems in targeting the program to those most in need WIC is not an entitlement 

• Sniff Working IViprr. "(Krrvirw of f f «if1irip»ttoii Jwndh 
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program so services are provided on a priority basis The foods provided include 
fruit jukes, fortified cereals, infant formula* eggs and milk. 

Eligibility for WIC is determined by states; however, under federal law, states 
cannot set the eligibility cutoff* above the level for reduced-price school meals. Thus, 
the maximum eligibility limit was reduced when school meal eligibility was tight- 
ened in 1981. Nevertheless, funding ami participation haw continued to grow. In 
1988, average participation in WIC equaled roughly 2.5 million individuals and 
spending for the program totaled roughly $1.1 billion in 1383, an increase of about 
18 percent over 1981 levels of participation Spending increased 27 percent over the 
same period. (In addition, the CSFP program distributed about $37 million worth of 
commodities J Data for 1982 indicate that approximately 22 percent of WIC partici- 
pants were women, 28 pecent were infants (under one year erf* age), and 50 percent 
were children. 

The main concern of the WIC program is the health of pregnant women and 
small children Food supplementation is used to improve the nutritional status of 
the unborn fetus and infant children who need special protection. Several studies 
have been made concerning WICs impact on pregnancy outcomes but, as yet, there 
is little professional consensus as to the success of the program in attaining its 
goals. Supporters of the program interpret available studies as indicating the food 
supplementation results in substantive, positive effects on various healthindkratorg. 
Critics claim that there is little credible evidence for these effects, that food supple- 
mentation for an already well-nourished population is unlikely to have a substantial 
impact; and that food supplementation alone cannot increase gestational periods. 
Critics thus argue that it is implausible that participation will have any effect on 
such indicators as btrthweights, infant mortality, and the growth of children. 

It is difficult at present to evaluate folly these claims ami counterclaims given the 
information available. A major revaluation of the WIC program is now underway 
under USD A direction that should help clarify matters considerably This study will 
address four different and important areas; (1) availability of benefits by region; (2> 
the effect of WIC benefits on children; (31 the effect of nutritional supplementation 
on pregnency outcomes; and (4) the extent to which the WIC food package is shared 
within the family. Results are expected during 1984. 

Two conclusions from existing studies of prenatal care are of particular relevance: 

There is evidence that nutritional supplementation is beneficial if the mother is 
underweight at the time of conception; however, it appears to be of little conse- 
qu?™** »f the mother is already adequately nourished. 

There is evidence that proper maternal and behavioral conditions are crucial for 
the growth of the fetus. Wot example, smoking, drug and/or alcohol abuse, lack of 
prenatal care, too low prepregnancy weight, too high maternal age, and inadequate 
weight gain all have negative impacts on pregnancy outcomes. 

These studies imply that one of the important benefits of the WIC program could 
be its ability to persuade women to seek better prenatal care and counseling that 
they would not or could not otherwise obtain. WIC does not provide medical services 
but if problems are detected, referrals to suitable clinics are made. 

Infant mortality rates have been declining secularly for several decades, but such 
rates cannot be viewed as a simple index of nutritional status/ Many factor* have 
contributed to this decline including improved medical care and increased avoidance 
of smoking and alcohol, as well as improved nutrition. 



VI <t)NCLt rsjONS ANO HKTOMMfCNfiATfONS 
'••*••« 

/ Allow States the option of establishing autonomous ftttxi assistance programs 

We have become convinced th.<t people in need of food assistance would benefit if 
the programs or any subset of them were controlled at a more local level, such as 
the state or county The £ains from such a modification derive from allowing the 
states ( 1 J more autonomy in allocating funds among the various food assistance pro- 
grams. t2i greater discretion in administering programs, and <3> greater responsibil 
ity for assuring that funds are properly targeted toward those in greatest need. The 
greater flexibility and improved administration that would be gained would help to 
inrrease the benefits available to the truly needy without at the same time increas 
ing the cost to the taxpayer. 

Since circumstances of need often vary from state to state and even county to 
county, substantial efficiency gains could be made if a state were able to take con 
trol of food assistance programs. One reason for this is that the proportion of chil- 
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dren and elderly in the population varies across states Moreover, the ability and 
desire of communities to participate in the school breakfast program, the child-care 
food program, the summer food program, and the elderly food program vary mark- 
edly across and within states. In addition* costs of food and otter essentials, such as 
energy, also vary across and within states, which means that benefit and eligibility 
levels ought to be allowed to vary as well. Thus the Task Feme believes that recipi- 
ents of food assistance could benefit by allowing each state to determine the appro* 
priate mix of food assistance programs for Ha residents, as welt as the eligibility re- 
quirements for participation in the programs. 

Under a system of greater local control, states would be able to adopt more flexi- 
ble programs targeted at residents who would not necessarily qualify for existing 
programs. Greater local control would also enhance the possibility of funding for 
private-sector programs. States or local governments are often better able to identi- 
fy people and their particular needs than the federal government; yet, under the 
present system, the federal government roust dictate blanket eligibility criteria for 
all the state?. State-run programs by definition also combine liability and responsi- 
bility for error* or overpayments. However, some states may find it preferable to 
continue with some or all of the existing entitlement programs, and for that reason 
state control should be optional. We offer the following specific recommendations: 

Recommendation 1: ii) The Task Force recommends that Congress make participa- 
tion in any or all existing food assistance programs optional for the states, under 
the proviso that a state which chooses to operate an autonomous program cannot 
divert funds for food assistance programs to other uses. States mould have the 
option uf, for example, continuing to participate in the Federal Food Stamp Pro- 
gram while establishing autonomous control over all or some of the remaining pro- 
grams 

(iti Allocations to states which choose to establish autonomous programs shall be 
made according to a formula that would provide a predictable level of ftinding that 
meets the varying needs for food assistance in these states. This formula shall be 
based on existing baseline levels of funding and on changes in food costs and the 
state population in need. 

(lit) Provisions shall be made that wilt safeguard local jurisdictions in states oper- 
ating autonomous food programs from having to bear an increased share of adminis- 
trative costs. 

A state which chooses to assume control of the food assistance programs would 
gain the following: <li it would be free to establish its own eligibility requirements 
and administrative procedures within bounds set by the Federal government, pro- 
vided the procedures are not discriminatory (for example programs should not be 
allowed to discriminate against the homeless*; it) it would be free to determine the 
allocation of funds among its food assistance programs; (3) it would be allowed to 
distribute benefits through payments in kind or through cash payments. 

Past efforts to increase state control over these programs have suffered from sev- 
eral major drawbacks: (1> In some cases, the levei of the grants given to the states 
was proposed to be below current federal spending levels. The intention of this pro* 
posaf is to reduce neither program expenditures nor administrative support at the 
state or local level Thus, additional costs will not be imposed on the local communi- 
ties in states that establish optional programs* (2) In previous proposals there was 
no guarantee of a future federal commitment to the funding of the programs based 
on changes in food costs and the states' varying needs for assistance over the busi- 
ness cycle States were not given the option of remaining under the existing enti- 
tlement system. We have designed our proposal to eliminate these problems. 

J fntprmv targeting and administration 



Recommendation 2 i Restrict eligibility for child-care home subsidies to homes in 
low income areas, for example, to areas where 50 prcent or more of school lunches 
are sewd free or a! a reduced price. Subsidies for low-income children in Other 
areas can he established on the basis of optional means-testing 

Presently the benefits of this program are not effectively targeted toward lower- 
income children, and a high proportion of recipient children come from households 
substantially above the poverty line. Restricting the areas where the program is 
made available will help target the benefits toward lower income children without 
introducing the cumbersome Administrative requirements associated with imposing 
a direct income eligibility test for each participant. 

Recommendation i y Reauthorize the WIC program at current caseload levels for 
one year 
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The General Accounting Office released a report on March 30, 
~ 1984, entitled 'Tartiripation In The National School Lunch Pro- 
gram" (GAO/RCEB-84-132). The letter summary of that report is 
I»inted below.) 



B-2147G0. 

Hon. Jasss A. Helms, 

Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Fbrestry, 
U.& Senate. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In a latter dated January 30, 1964, you asked us to analyse 
participation in the National School Lttnch Program during the years immediately 
preceding and following changes to the program made by the Omnibus Reoondla- 
Hon Act of 1980 (Publk Law 9*499) rod the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 
1981 (Public Law 97-86). The specific changes died in your letter involved federal 
reimbursement rates to schools ami income eligibility criteria for free and reduced- 
price meals. You asked us to include information, for fiscal years 1979 through 1988, 

lunches and the extent to wttS^sSmis ami^^Stete^haTO dnvpuTort of the 
School Lunch Program in recent years. 

You also asked us to determine what percentage of eligible children receive free 
or reduced-price school lunches. We subsequently advised your office that informa- 
tion was not available to make such an analysis. As an alternative, we agreed to 
compare data on the number of foodies with eligible children ami incomes meeting 
program eligibility criteria with program expenditure data. At that time, we also 
agreed to discuss data on School Limn Pr o gr a m participation reported by the Presi- 
dent's Task Fores on Food Assistance. 

Our analyses were based on available data compiled by the ffepartineat of Agri- 
culture's Pood and Nutrition Service, the Department of Commerce's Bureau of the 
Census, and the Department of Education's National Center for Education Statis- 
tics. These data do not allow us to isolate the effect of each provision of the acts on 
program participation. Thus, the information presented in this report reflects the 
cumulative impact of changes during the 5-year period covered by our analyses. In 
order to meet the requested issuance date, we aid not verify the accuracy of the 
agency-provided data. As requested, we did not obtain agency comments on this 
report. A more detailed discussion of our scope and methodotcgy is presented in ap- 
pendix VL 

The provisions of the 1980 and 1981 reconciliation acts rotated to income criteria 
and meal reimbursement rates took effect in January 1981 and in August ami Sep- 
tember 1981, respectively. The first foil fiscal year that all of these provisions were 
in effect was 1982. Together, the provisions have tightened eligibility criteria for 
schools and students and decreased federal reimbur sement rates for free, reduced- 
price, and fail-price lunches. (See app. I for additional details.) 

The results of our analyses are summarised below. The cited appendixes contain 
additional details. 

1. Over the last 5 fiscal years (1979 to 1983}, the number of students participating 
in the School Lunch Program 1 has declined from 27 million to 23.1 milium. This 
decline is primarily attributable to reductions in the number of student* eating full- 



The number of students receiving fall-price lunches has declined steadily from 
15.3 million in fiscal year i979 to 1 1.2 million in fiscal year 1983. 

The number of students receiving free lunches in fiscal year 1983 (10.8 million) 
was gree'er than in fiscal year 1979 (10 million). 

The number of students receiving reduced-price lunches in 1983 (1.6 million) was 
less than in 1979 (1.7 million). 

Together, the number of students receiving free or reduced-mice lunches in* 
creased between fiscal years 1979 and 19*1 (11.7 million to 12.5 milium), dropped off 
in fiscal year 1982 (11.4 million), and increased again in fiscal year 1988 (11.9 mil- 
lion). 



1 The- Department of Agriculture's Food and Nutrition Service receives data on the number if 
lunches served in various lunch categories (free, reduced-price^ and full-price) and mathematical' 
ry derives the number of students these lunches repre s en t. We used the Service's data on the 
number of students participating in the School Lunch Program 
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As a result, in fiscal year 1982, for the first time in the history of the program, 
more free and reduced-price lunches U.8H3 billion) were served than full-price 
lunches (1.877 trillion) 

Additional information is provided in appendix II. 

2. The number of schools and student enrollment have dropped both in the nation 
and in the School Lunch Program. 

Nationally, the number of schools ami enrolled students ha® been steadily declin- 
ing over the past 5 fiscal years— from 109,200 schools and 47.6 million students in 
1979 to 106,000 schools and 44.5 million students in 1983 The percent of decline is 
2.9 for schools and 6.5 for students* 

During this same period, the number of schools participating in the School Lunch 
Program and the total enrollment of those schools also declined— but at a greater 
rate than nationally— from 94,800 schools and 44.6 million students in fiscal year 
1979 to 90,400 schools and 40.7 million students in fiscal year 1983. The number of 
schools in the program decreased by 41 percent and student enrollment in those 
schools dropped by 8.7 percent. ^ 

The total decline in the number of schools participating in the School Lunch Pro- 
gram in the last 2 fiscal years (1,700 in fiscal year 1982 and 800 in fiscal year 1988) 
can be attributed to various factors, including (1) net school openings, closings, or 
consolidations in those wars, (2) the provision in the 1981 act which excluded nigh- 
tuition private schools from program participation, and (31 schools' decisions to drop 
out of the program because of changes in income eligibility criteria and federal re- 
imbursement rates made by the 1980 and 1981 acts. 

According to a Food and Nutrition Service telephone survey of 872 public school 
districts in December 1981, school officials cited concerns about federal reimburse- 
ment rates and student participation as the main reasons for dropping out of the 
program in fiscal year 1982. (We did not evaluate the survey methodology or re- 
sults.) 

In fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 1981, an average of 94.1 percent of all students had 
access to the School Lunch Program; in fiscal years 1982 and 1983, 91.6 percent had 
access. 

In fiscal years 1979, 1980, and 1981, an average of 86.7 percent of all schools par 
ticipated in the School Lunch Program; in fiscal years 1982 and 1983, about 85.5 per- 
cent participated. 

Additional information is provided in appendix III. 

3 Although the 1980 and 1981 acts tightened eligibility criteria, total federal ex- 
penditures for the School Lunch Program were greater in fiscal year 1983 than at 
any time in ;he 5-year period except the peak year of fiscal year 1981. During that 
same period, a greater share of federal School Lunch Program expenditures was 
used to provide students free lunches. Between 1979 and 1982, the number of fiwm- 
lies with school-age children and incomes at or below 130 percent of the Office of 
Management and Budget nonfarm income poverty level (such school children being 
eligible for a free lunch) increased. The number of families with children eligible for 
reduced-price lunches also increased, but the number of higher income families de- 
creased Federal expenditures for reduced-price and ftili-price lunches decreased. 

Overall federal expenditures for the School Lunch Program increased during the 
first 3 fiscal years ($274 billion to $3.29 billion*, decreased in fiscal year 1982 to 
about $2 95 billion, and increased again in fiscal year 1983 to $3.21 billkm— almost 
to the level of the 1981 peak fiscal year. 

The number of families with school-age children and incomes at or below 130 per- 
cent of the poverty level increased from 5.6 million in calendar year 1979 to 7 2 mil- 
lion in calendar year 1982— the latest year for which such data were available. 

The percentage of federal expenditures for free lunches increased every year be- 
tttreen fiscal years 1979 <62.6 percent* and 1983 (77.4 percent). In doing so, federal 
expenditures for free lunches increased from $1.04 billion in fiscal year 1979 to $2 
hillion in 19*1, declined slightly to $1 96 billion in fiscal year 1982, and increased to 
.52 Hi billion in fiscal year 1983. 

For other income categories, the number of families with school -age children and 
incomes from 130 percent up to and including 185 percent of the poverty level (chil- 
dren eligible for a reduced-price lunch I increased from 3.2 million to 3.5 million, and 
the number of families with incomes over 185 percent ^children that would have to 
imy the full price) decreased from 20.6 million to 18 I million 

( 'orrespondingly. the percentage of federal expenditures for reduced-price and 
full-price lunches decreased from 9 5 percent and 27.9 percent, respectively, in fiscal 
year 1979, to 7 9 percent und 14 7 percent, respectively, in 1983. The dollar amounts 
decreasfd from $250 million and $730 million to $220 million and $410 million, re- 
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Additional information is provided fas amdii IV. 

4. The Presidents Task Force on Food Assistance established to examine the 
«rtent of hunger in America— has also analysed School Lunch Program partidnti- 
tfon. In its January 18, 1984, report, the Task Force concluded that the percenter* 
of families at m- below 130 p*i^t of the poverty threshold with school-age children 
and receiving free or radiusd-pries lunches remained stable between 1979 and 1988. 
Its repent noted that participation declined for femflfee with Matter hoona. We 
elected to augment the data sources used by the Task Force with Service participa- 
tion and expenditure data. Ingeneral* the Task ^nte's findings are consistent with 
the trends we are reporting. (See epft V for action ^datp,) 

The attached ap p endixes contain tables, frures, md narratives which address in 
greater detail the matters on which you talked us to provide information- As ar- 
ranged, unkes you publicly announce Its xmteuts earlier, we plan no Anther dktri- 
button of this report until 2 dm* after its issue data At that time, we will send 
oopiee to the Chairman, House CWnittee on Education and Labor: the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and the Director, Office of Management aid Budget We also will make 
copies available to others on request 
Sincerely yours, 

J. Dunn Peach, 

Director. 



Statement or Sharon Montgomery and Nancy SAUoaa, Home Day Care 

Provimss, Gkkklxy, CO 

We believe that the Day Care Home component and the component for Day Care 
Centers (that charge a foe for enrollment) of the Child Care Food Program should be 
eliminated for the following reasons: 

(1) The Program m subsidising child care in for-profit centers ami for-profit homes 
in a manner which not only encourages abuse but spends tax-payer monies in a dis- 
criminating fashion. 

If the United States Government intends to subsidize child care in America: (a) do 
it outright rather than through the hack door via the School Lunch Act; and/or (b) 
stop discriminating by having income limitations in day care centers and not day 
care homes. 

In the President's Task Force on Food Assistance Report it has been "estimated 
that two-thirds of the participants in home day care program hare incomes in 
excess of 186% of the poverty line. Day care centers, on the other hand, have more 
low-income participants— many in fact are Head Start center*" (p. 62) 

Many day care centers are NOT Head Start Centers but are, in feet, for-profit 
centers being subsidised under this program t>y the UJSl government They do not 
lower their rates to parent* who fall under the incorae^imitation guidelines in spite 
of the fact that they are receiving government money to pay for the child's meals. 
Parents pay day care fees of $50.00 to $90.00 per week to leave their children in 
these centers. 

Why should the Government pay for something the parents are already paying 

for? 

(2) The Bay Care Home Component involves Day Care Home Provider*. A "home 
day care provider" is a self-employed businesswoman who takes care of other peo- 
ple's children while the parents are at work. Home Day Care is a for-profit business 
operated in the woman's home. Parents pay the home day care provider to care for 
their child while the parent is at work. This foe (ranging from $80.00 to $60.00 per 
week* includes meals. Parents provide formula and diapers. 

m The system is open for abuse in the following ways: 

(a) It is not possible to keep the day care food separate from the family food. 

<b> It encourages waste by discouraging use of left-over*. Providers are made to 
feel that a new item has to be written on their menu each (by. 

<o There is no way to prove the provider is giving the food to the children. She 
could be using the money for other things. 

(4> The number of day care homes on the food program has quadrupled since 1978 
and will continue Co increase. The figures stated on page 37 of the Committee Print, 
Child Nutrition Program: Description. History, Issues and Options, are not entirely 
accurate. It states, "it should alao be noted thai day care homes participating in the 
child care food program constitute about 7 to 8% of all ^4i*f g day care homea." 

The are, in our county (Weld County, Colorado) over 350 licensed home day care 
providers. 9?>% of them are on the food program. They are encouraged to belong and 
are actively recruited because "the government owes it to them " 
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We are not a socialist country. The government "owes" us nothing. 
(5; Aside from receiving the following monies from the government 



Breakfast (cents) 

Snack (cento) 

Lunch 

Snack (cento) 

Supper 



52*50 
30.75 

$iw 

30.75 
$103 



The home day care provider receives the following commodities free, either 
monthly or quarterly. Quarterly allotments are: Cheese (American or cheddar) 00 
lbs; Honey 1 5 lbs; Butter 82 Ib*l>owdered Milk 50 lbs , 

The day care provider could conceivably serve cheese (received free) as a daily 
snack and still be paid 30.75 cento per child per day served 

Why should the Government pay twice? 

Abo, home day care providers who are not on the Child Care Food Program are 
not allowed to receive these commodities This is discriminatory, especially when 
the reason for not being on the food program to because we 4o not believe it is a 
good use of tax-payer monies* 

6. The majority of Home Day Care involves the birth to ag* 3 population. Chil- 
dren generally go to centers after age S in order to go to preschool. Although the 
providers are encouraged to serve nutritious meats* they ate also encouraged not to 
be "elaborate/' Thus, a day's menu ootiM look tike thfe: Breakfast; cereal with a few 
banmia slices and milk; Snack, carrot sticks; Lunch, macaroni and cheese, carrot 
and -celery sticks, milk. 

For each child, the reimbursement would be $1.80; or for 6 children, $1M6\ The 
cheese was provided free (surplus). The cost of the rest of the food was $4.25, leaving 
a profit of $6.91. f 

Abo, frequent ear infections are common in the 0-8 agf range. Milk causes con* 
gestkm and reoccurrence of ear infections. Became of this, many children are taken 
off milk until the condition dears up. But, according to the regulations, milk MUST 
be served at breakfast, lunch, and supper. In order to receive reimbursement for the 
meal, the provider must state that milk was served when, in truth, it was not 
served. 

7. To save tax-payer monks, eliminating the day care home component will 
amount to. $110 million in 1964; $120 million in 1985; $130 million in 1986. 

8. Eliminating the for-profit day care centers will amount to the following savings: 
$3 million in 1984: $4 million ittlSSo; $4 million in 1986. 

9. If the Home Day Care Provider isn't making enough money in her business she 
can do several things: (1) raise her rates; (2) take a second shift of children; (3) find a 
different job. 

She does not need the UA government supplementing her income because, in 
fact, she earns considerably more than minimum Aage. 

If the government is going to supplement incomes for home day care providers, . 
then the government should supplement incomes of all women. 

In summation, we feel that this program brings an unnecessary burden to the 
American taxpayer who » already giving you 35% of his gross total income in 
taxe* In the earlier (toys of the flffs when this country was rich, it might have 
seemed like a good program. However, because of programs like this, we now have a 
trillion dollar deficit. Therefore, it is absurd to keep this program. 



Good morning, Mr Chairman, Members of the Committee, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee. 

1 am an appointee to a non -policy making citizen's board that advises the local 
governing body concerning issues and policies related to child care in Fairfax 
County. Virginia. As the At-Large appointee to the Child Care Advisory Council, f 
have become aware of several aspects of governmental policies that I believe are in 
need of reform. The Child Care Food program (OCF?), authorised by section 17 of 
the National School Lunch Act is one of those programs in need of reform. 

I am here today because I believe that a majot aspect in the revitalisatton of our 
nation's economic prosperity can begin with spending programs like this USDA pro- 
gram. I maintain that S. 1994 can be part of that revitalixation process. 

My reservations with the OCFP are shared with the Board of Supervisors in Fair 
fax County. The Chairmon of the Board, the Honorable John F. Herrity, wrote to 
the Director of the Office >i Mangement and Budget on November 16, 1981, express- 
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frig the board's concern ever the feet that the OCFP t* not specifically targeted to 
assist tow income families. 

Should the Senate agree to pass & 1994. we cm begin to use our tax dollar* to 
help only those who are in need of assistance, and thus will reduce the sice of our 
needy population The demand for service* and the coats a sso ciate d with the various 
benefits and entitlement* will aba be curtailed The remedy b simple enough; it is 
equitable enough: deny benefits as provided under the current law to the middle 
ami upper income classes. 

In ray view. S, 1994 is, then not only a preventative measure, but also a remedial 
strategy as well, for it will aid only those who are in need of our assistance, thus 
allowing greater concern for the disadvantaged children in family day care, and not 
for the non-needy children who are in family day care, and are the predominate 
participant of the program 

I strongly urge that the Senate pass & 1994. It will restore the integrity to the 
OCFP; it will allow more time, energy at. J monies to be sprat where they are 
needed; H will help strengthen the primary social unit, the keystone* of our Society 
upon which we all depend— both in ami out of the work force— the family. 

Members of the President's Private Sector Survey on Cost Control informed a 
House budget task force on November 2, 1883, that perhaps an additional $80 billion 
may be saved by simply reforming some of the nation's social programs to end 
waste, fraud, abuse and general 



My elective today is to focus on what! perceive to be inequity in the OCFP, and 
thus tta misdirected efforts to assist the needy. It should be noted that I am opposed 



to aid to the non-needy: I am in favor of aid to the needy The middle and upper 
income classes, who predominate in the program* need no advocate Rather, it is the 
child of the economically disadvantaged family who can truly benefit from our ef- 
forts to assist child care programs in our nation 

Many of the various social spending entitlement programs have expanded in 
recent years. The OCFP is no exception. When established in 1968, it was to provide 
meals and supplimenteries (snacks) to children who were cared for in nonresiden- 
tial, Le., institutional, child care centers. The genesis of the program was the Great 
Society. And although there are various eligibility requirements, the OCFP w an en- 
titlement program. 

The OCFP has been expanded to include children who are eared for in private 
family day care arrangements. Since it is estimated by the Department of Health 
and Human Services that approximately 56% of all children who are in day rare 
are enrolled in family day care, this addition to the program was a significant one. 
Moreover, as greater numbers of women seek employment outside the home, and 
without an income eligi bility ceiling, the number of participants who are thus elis> 
ble to participate in the OCFP will continue to increase. 

And although the program is entitled the Child Care Food Program, it is not a 
food program. The family day care providers who are participating do not, in fact, 
receive food commodities from the USDA. The title of the proptam is simply a mis- 
nomer. The CXTP is not strictly a child nutrition program, either. It is, in reality, 
an income transfer program. But unlike many other programs that seek to redis- 
tribute wealth from the rich to the poor, the OCFP is a system that transfers 
income from the lower and middle income, single income^earning families to the 
middle and upper dual income-earning families, in the predominate ewe. 

Fairfax (bounty, Virginia, is a sponsor of the USDA child food program It is a 
populous, affluent suburb of Washington, D C. Approximately 596,000 people reside 
within its jurisdiction, and although the county as a whole is demographicailv some- 
what unique in that it is quite wealthy, it is an area that is well suited to illustrate 
the fact that the CCFP is a system in need to reform. That reform that is offered for 
your consideration today is in the form of S. 1994. 

The County of Fairfax has a predominately white (85.4% I population. Only 
of its residents are black, with people of Spanish origin making up the next highest 
group of people (3.3% * who reside there. It is also an aging population, as the 
median age of the residents is 29.1 years of age. 

According to the 19*0 US Bureau of the Census, t>6.6<& of the residents of rair 
fax County, Virginia are married. Although divorce is not an unknown factor in the 
lives of the residents, there are only 8.3% of all family households headed by fe- 
malts, with ZA*& of all family household* headed by males, for the category of 
single family headed households 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the resident of Fairfax County, Virginia is 
the economic profile of the county residents. The median family income, according 
to the figures available (torn the 1980 census, is $33,236.00 oer year The mean 
family income of families with two workers is listed at $39,816 00; families with one 
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worker is listed at &n.:W,00 per year. The proportion of families with two or more 
income earners in the county is 64.8% of all families 

The house in which the residents live are no tew impressive in terms of their rela- 
tive affluence Hie estimated median value of owned housing units in 1983 is 
$103,600.00, with the median home value of owner-occupied homes listed at 
$95,200.00, making Fairfax County, VA the fifteenth most costly housing ranking in 
the United States, according to the Census, 

In comparison, the 1980 Census has estimated that the weighted average poverty 
threshold for a family comprised of four persons is $9,KG0 00 per year. Again, the 
median family income in this jurisdiction— a legal participant in the UsDA pro* 
gram— is $33,236.00 per year. Less than 6 2% of the families in Fairfax County. VA 
have incomes teas than $9,999.00 per year. 

Although Fairfax County, VA is an umbrella sponsor of the USDA program, it is 
administered by the county's Office for Children <OFC>. Anyone who takes or agrees 
to take a family day care classroom training course offered without charge to par- 
ticipants is not only eligible to participate in the county run program of information 
and referral for parrot* in need of child care arrangements, but a*so in the USDA 
food program. Sources within the OFC have indicated that they have had an enor- 
mous increase in the number of participants in the program. The increase has 
added an additional burden to the staff. It m not unlikely that the OflC has had to 
increase its own employees to cover the demand for this service, thus impacting the 
local tax base 

Because of the relative affluence of the residents of this participating jurisdiction, 
it is possible for a family of two incomes to gross in excess of $35,000.00 per year <as 
4f>«& of the residents do), yet are eligible for benefits from the USDA OCFF. This is, 
then, money that is going to subsidize the child care costs of the wealthy who choose 
to seek employment and the increased salary that dual income families can earn. 
Again, every dollar that is allocated to sttbdbe the non-poor m one dollar less that is 
available to assist those who are truly in need of aid. 

In the magisterial district in which I reside, 31. H% of the families report income 
in excess of $50,00000 per year, 9% report earning incomes in excess of $75,000.00 
per year, yet all are eligible to receive Venefita under the current provisions of the 



Who is the family day care provider? More often than not, the provider is a 
woman who has children of her own to care for. She may not use the money that 
f*he receives from the CCFP to purchase more nutritious foods for the children in 
her care Many of these women may be preparing meals and snacks for their own 
children, as well as for those children who are in paid care. And although there is a 
provision for the provider's own children to participate in the OCFP, this section is 
income specific, i.e., those children of family day care providers whose family 
income m leas than of property, are eligible to participate. The child in the 
care of the family day care provider is under no such ceiling limitation, hence the 
need for the reform offered by S. 1994. Few, if any women would be willing to spend 
extra time and energy to prepare a different meal and /or snack for the day care 
child in her care than the meal that she provides for herself as well as her own 
child* rem In short, the day care child probably most often receives the meal that 
everyone else is served, without discrimination. 

One family day care provider who resides in Fairfax County Va, has told me that 
she uses the extra to treat herself and her day care children to meals at various 
restaurants Shi* reports that she would otherwise be unable to offer this outing to 
the children in her care Another day care provider saves all of the money that she 
receives from the (VFP to purchase additional toys for the use of the children she 
care* for at* well as for own children 

Sometimes the parents who have their children in family day care arrangements 
do not wihh to participate in the program unless the day care provider is willing to 
reduce the cost of the care given to their children by the amount of the subsidy re- 
i cited \t\ tlir (VFP reimbursement schedule. The family day care provider may or 
may not be willing to do this Several parents have expressed their apprehension 
over the program, stating that they fail to comprehend the need for participation in 
the CCFP i for which they are eligible simply by virtue of the fact that tney have 
children in family day care*, since their children s day care provider is rendering 
something that they receive any way good substitute child care at reasonable cost 
given by ,i trustworthy neighbor 

Then* s an inspection system, of sorts, involved with the program But the reality 
In that tt (s nut necessary to inspect most of the home* invofvea with the tVFK The 
gfiod sense of the parents of the children entrusted in the care of the family day 
i ;ir«* provider is the child's best defense ugumst thi need to arm the social welfare 
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establishment with the authority to inspect these family day care horns*. As the 
program to administered in Fairfax County, VA there are two inspections made 
once a year. The inspector proceeds these visits with a telephone call to the home of 
the family day care provider as a matter of common courtesy, as well as to insure 
that the provider will be at home during the time allotted for the visit Surely if a 
day care provider wen? serviitf non^utritious foods in lieu of nutritious foods to her 
charges, this system offers little protection. Again, the best defense her* is that 
daily inspection that is made by the most interested, involved party of ail: the 
parent of the child in family day care. 

Therefore, in reality the payments received under the provisions of the OCTP may 
not result in increased nutritional value for the children in family day care arrange- 
ments Instead, the payment received may be used to supplement the income of the 
day care provider. And this to, in my view, what this program to really all about: 
increasing the incomes of the day care providers; or perhaps it to to decrease the 
cost of child care to the working parent In either case, the child's nutritional intake 
to not affected* 

There are other umbrella sponsors of the U8DA Child Care Food Program ether 
than the County of Fairfax that operate within the county itself. They are ususiiy 
non-profit agencies that may not be eleemosynary institutions themselves, as spon- 
sor* of the program, but receive reimbursement for administrative costs of the pro- 
gram. The Reconciliation Act of 1981 provided a 10% reduction hi these rates. These 
agencies are now seeking repeal of this and other reductions. 
The bottom line of the OTP to that the value of thto and other urograms that are 



not income specific regarding eltafhility requirement* must be balanced against the 
fact that it to the single income family that may bear an unfair burden for this type 
of subsidy program* More often than not (as evidenced by the demographic data of 
Fairfax County, VA, a participating jurisdiction in the OCFPh the two income earn- 
ing family may be earning fas excess of the salary of the single income family, lite 
CCFP works to the detriment of the single income family that must seek employ- 
ment out of necessity, as in the case with the single parent families. Often a family 
of two parents may be sacrificing in order to provide Ha children with the care of 
their own mother, rather than a substitute provider. These categories of people are 
not eligible to participate in the USD A food program, yet their children should con- 
sume no less nutritious foods than the children of parents who exercise their free 
choke and seek employment outside the home when their children are small 

There are many parents of various income levels, who have decided that while 
their children are young, their right and free choice to to provide for the day-to-day 
care of their children. The upper income classes have always had this option, just as 
they have other options available to them that may not necessarily be available to 
less affluent familW On the offer hand, there are many parents of various income 
levels who have decided that White their children are young, their right and free 
choice is to seek alternative substitute care for their children But the fact of the 
matter to that the two income earning family, as the figures from FairfsjrtSlmty, 
VA demonstrate, to demanding services ami benefits that are not allocated to the 
single income family, who may in fact be decidedly less well off than* the dual 
income earning families. The equity of setting public policy such as provided in the 
CXTP as to now constituted has not been adequately addressed S. 1994 will start 
that reform, and this equity, in restoring the integrity of the OCFP 

We live in an age J dangerously high budget deficits. When the VS. Congress 
endeavored to enact changes in some of the entitlement programs, some of the re* 
forms took the shape of income eligibility requirements. The Gramm Latta Act to 
credited with saving approximately $1.6 billion. Unfortunately, the CXTP. a small 
program by federal standards, was not part of that income specific reform S 1994 
would provide that needed reform. It could set s trend toward reforming our entire 
social welfare benefit* and entitlement* such that only those who are in need of as- 
sistance an* eligible for that assistance. 

After all the testimony is heard, all of the evidence tallied, and the members of 
thi» committee as well as member of the Senate have made their final decision, 
there will be one group of citizens that will gain from that decision; one group of 
cilwens that will loose from that decision. Let it be said that those who were denied 
benefits were the affluent Do not be misled by well-intent toned but misinformed 
opponent* of S 1994 It to the poor who are in need of assistance, not the non-poor. 
And with more people seeking aid from our government, there to less money to 
awiNt the truly needy Their cries for assistance are often lost amid the clamor from 
•the middle and upper income classes who know how to use the system to their ad- 
vantage, and often to the detriment of the under privileged 
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It is my opinion, then, that it is an act of true compassion to delete all but the 
needy families from this program, thus rendering it less vulnerable to the valid crit- 
icism that it is an income transfer program far the wealthy, from the non-wealthy, I 
strongly urge that this Committee pass 8. 1904, as well as that It pass the fall 
Senate 

Thank you for your time and consideration of this testimony. 

Commonwealth of Virginia, 

County or Fairfax, 

Fairfax, VA t November 16 mi 

Hon. David Stockman, 

Director, Office of Management am/ Budget* 

Washington, DC 

Dkar Ma. Stockman: The Fairfax County Board of Supervisors recenthr took 
action to participate as an umbrella sponsor for the second year in the United 
States Department of Agriculture (USDA) Child Care Food Program for family day 
care providers. 

While the Board Supervisors supports family day care and this program, it ex- 
pressed concern that the USDA Child Care Food Program for family day care pro- 



would like to see the program's guidelines revfaedso that is is directed to meet the 
needs of those families with the greatest economic needs. 

We would appreciate your review of this program to determine how the resources 
allocated to the program can be targeted to serving low income families. 
Sincerely. 

John F. Hkhkity, 
Chairman, Board of Supervisor* 



[Rrpnot from Washington f\*t. Mar 21. im\ 

Arean or Affluence— Fairfax and Montoomesv L&ad Census Bureau's List of 

Wealthiest Large Counties 

(By Lawrence Feinberg) 

Fairfax and Montgomery counties, the Washington area's two most affluent sub- 
urbs, are also the two richest large counties in the nation, according to a new compi- 
lation of data by the U.S. Census Bureau. 

Four county equivalents called boroughs in oil-rich and high-priced Alaska have 
even high«r median household incomes, the bureau said, but none of them has more 
than 20,0g&tesideata The highest is Bristol Bay, Alaska— median income $33,516, 
population 1,094. * 

The rankings, published in the Census Bureau's new County and City Data Books, 
come from the 1980 census. 

Fairfax and Montgomery were also at the top of the county income heap in the 
1970 census. At that time, the rankings were compiled according to median family 
income and placed Montgomery slightly ahead of Fairfax. 

In the new data* incomes are given for households, including not only families, 
which the census defines as married couples ami their children living at home, but 
also unmarried couples, roommates and singles. 

By this reckoning the median household income for Fairfax is $30,011, more than 
a thousand dollars above the $28,987 reported for Montgomery However, Montgom- 
ery is still slightly chead of Fairfax in median family income, $33,702 to $33,173 / 

"We decided to change what we rank because of changes in how people live," sakj/ 
Elizabeth Basse, a Census Bureau statistician. "In 1970 the family was the^jdoml 
nant life style. It isn't anymore. You have more people living in other types of 
households, and we began to think that households were more significant. 0 

The medians are midpoints showing the amount of income that half of tbor* in a 
certain group exceed and half fall below. In 1979, the wear for which income data 
were collected by the I WO census, median household income nationwide was 
$16,84 1. T 

According to earlier census reports, Washington Kmams the wealthiest large 
metropolitan area in the country, reflecting the refativefy^high income and stability 
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of its large federal work farce as well its position as the ami with highest propor- 
tion of working women. 

However, according to tax-return data, the Washington area has fewer people J£L_ 
the highest income categories than business ami financial centers such as ty^^^s. 
York, Chicago and Los Angelea I 

In the new compilation, Howard County, MA, is the ninth richest county inVhe 
country with a median income of $27,612, white Fairfax City ts listed 20th at $25,810 
ami Prince William County, Vsl, fc» 25th at $25,435 

The rankings are for 3,137 counties and county equivalents, including the bor- 
oughs of Alaska, the parishes of Louisiana, and independent cities in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Missouri and Nevada. 

Other parts of the Washington area still rank relatively high, though their posi- 
tions have dropped compared with 1970, 

The median income for Prime George's County is $22^95, 79th in the country and 
down from 26th in 1970; Arlington, 121,713, 97th, downXrom ninth a decade ago; m 
Alexandria, $21,016, 136th, down from 87th; and the DS»ict, $16,211, 783rd com 7 
pared to 406th in 1980. 

Basse pointed out that some of the changes reflect the switch from family income 
to household income as a standard, and in average family and household stse. 

The new data book also gives information on a wide range of other social, political * 
and economic chantcteristks. 

For example, in a compilation of 952 cities with population over 25,000, Washing- 
,. *n ranks second to Atlantic City with the most city government workers per capita. 
Atlantic City, where gambling casinos are legal, abo has the highest crime rate for 
any city, while Washington ranks 101st 

In use of public transportation for getting to work, Washington ranks third, after 
New York City and San Francisco, slightly ahead of Jersey City and Boston. 

In dependence on manufacturing, Washington ranks 11th from the bottom with 
4.5 percent of its work force holding manufacturing jobs. 

In median household income for cities, Bowie, MA, ranks 10th at $32,373, though 
this was considerably below several unincorporated areas in Fairfax and Montgom 
ery. includ' McLean. Fort Hunt, Potomac and Bethesda. Two relatively small 
citK Vi'V..., . k highest: Verdes ($41,973) and Saratoga ($41,143). 
* also show that 

Los ..*amos, N.M., has the highest proportion of persons over 25 with four years 
of college. 47.8 percent, followed by Pitkin, Colo., which includes Aspen, 46.2 per 
cent. Five Washington area iuriscuctltas are among the top 10 in this category 
Falls Church, 44.9 percent; MoatgomerySSminty, 42.8 percent; Arlington. 42.5 per 
cent; Fairfax County, 41.8 percent, and Alexntdria, 40.9 percent. 

The highest median value for ownetvoocudad houses, excluding condominiums, is 
in Pitkin. Colo, which topped $200,000, thdttop price listed on the census form 
Marin County. Calif, is second at $151,000, Mlowed by Honolulu at $130,400. Four 
local jurindictions are among the top 25: Montgomery, 13th at 8*7.400; Fairfax 
County. 15th $95,200; Arlington, 21st at $92,900. and Alexandria, 22nd at $92*800 

The coo*** r* 3th the highest percentage of persons living below the poverty level 
are Tun i52.9 percent), Starr, Texas <50.6 percent), and Owsley. Ky <4K :i 

percei 

SrAT^Mr.NT or St wan B~<k;don. President, Tkxah School Fmw Skuvitp 
Association. Four Worth, TX 

Mr Chairman. My name m Susan Brogdon. President of Texas School Food Serv- 
kv Association (TSfr^SAi. I am also the Director of Food Service for Castleberry inde- 
pendent School t>istrict in Fort Worth. Texas. Texas School Food Service Associa 
lion H* p\**iiH**d and honored to have this opportunity to share with the Committee 
our view* on current ihsuc** facing the National School Lunch and Breakfast Pro 
grams. 

TV Child Nutrition Program* are the largest of the federally funded program* in 
Texas. During the I9H2 M3 school tear. Texas received over $217 million in reim- # 
bursement for serving over 267 million lunches and 70 million breakfasts. Those fig 
ures when averaged show Texas serves over 1.5 million lunches per day of which 
approximately Hot.000 iWb) are free and reduced-price lunches The number of free 
and reduced lunches served daily is the near equivalent of the population of San 
Antonio, the 10th largest city in the US The School Breakfast Program served » 
400.000 breakfasts daily in Texas with over 350.000 ktflX>%) being free or reduced 
price The National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs are a big business in 
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Texan TSFSA u umpow^f over MUK*> members' oilers Che following for your con- 
sideration 

I. COMPETITIVE KUO0S 

The proposed rules concerning the competitive food regulations in the National 
School Lunch and Breakfast Programs confine the control of competitive foods sales 
to the food service area and only during the meal hours. This proposed rule would 
allow the school officials, at their discretion, to serve foods such as carbonated bev- 
erages ouside the door to the cafeteria. 

Texas School Food Service Association is opposed to this proposed regulation. 
School food service programs often depend on the revenues from the sale of addi- 
tional food items (beyond the Type A Lunch I to purchase iwwVquipment, offeet the 
costs of paid lunches, and raise salaries. TSFSA submit/ the following recommenda- 
tion: that a federal regulation be enacted which would Wive the local school district 
the authority to set guidelines concerning all food salei>un> School premises. In the 
area of the competitive foods, the local districts can best deofde what foods should be 
served and when those foods should be served. This recommendation would also 
allow for added fi nan teal flexibility in the food service j 

ft. VERIFICATION 

Texas school districts are required to verify at least 9% ^ the free and reduced 
price meal applications approved for the 1983-84 school yeaV. TSFSA polls have in- 
dicated I ha! an average of 11% of the applications were verified with 5S4f< using the 
error prune method, 3.VJ5- using the random selection method and 10% using other 
methods /** 

Under the present system it is most frustrating for all concerned (approved au- 
thorities, principals, food service personnel, pWente, and children) to approve a 
child for free meals and two months later remove that child due to verification re- 
sults This situation could be eliminated if 100% up front documentation of income 
i.s required to be submitted with the initial application. Documentation at the time 
of submitting the application would also serve as a deterrent to those applicants 
who are ineligible and, thereby, eliminating a child being removed from free 
lunches for failure to document one week and reapplying the next week without 
submitting documentation The 100% documentation would also reduce community 
and parent confusion; increase the work load for approximately one (ll month in- 
stead of :i to 4 months; and it could be incorporated into the already existing appli- 
cation process At the beginning of the school year this increased documentation 
would require an extension from 10 to 20 days to receive and process applications at 
which time all children previously approved (from last years approvals) for free or 
reduced- price meals could continue to receive benefits 

Texas School Food Service Association supports a regulation requiring upfront 
documentation of income to be submitted with the free or reduced price meal appli 
tattoos This would reduce repetitive paperwork and increase the accountability of 
the School Lunch and Hrvakfast Programs 

Ul BREAKFAST 

Texas SlIiooI Food Service Association supports the implementation of the offer 
vs serv<*d tegulatiou during the Breakfast Program with the provision that the final 
division to participate be left to the discretion of the local school district The fol- 
lowing concerns about the Breakfast Program were expressed 

<A> There is too much liquid at breakfast. Some children have difficulty consum- 
ing H o/> of milk and 4 ozs of fruit juice (offer vs served would help eliminate this) 

<B' At lunch a child may select 3 of fi items with the offer vs served regulation, 
where of breakfast i h** child must take all foods causing confusion for the child 

*C» When a child chooses his food there is less plate waste 

After very positive reactions to the offer vs. served regulation implementation 
during lunch. TSFSA looks forward to the time when we can include offer vs served 
during breakfast This provision would increase financial flexibility, give children 
an opportunity to select ((Kids and increase the consistency of meal pattern choices 

It ha* lieeri suggest**! that we should increase the meat /meat alternate to a daily 
requirement at breakfast with additional funding to offset the increased expense 
i oik erns expressed by TSFSA were as follows: 

<Ai Since *7 .V5 of the breakfasts served in Texas are free and reduced- price, the 
irnfKirtance of protein at breakfast should be considered since the last meal con 
sucned for the dav hv some children mav he the school lunch 
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(B) If the meal pattern requirements are increased along with funding, the in- 
creased requirement should be directly tied to the funding so that funding could not 
be reduced without reduction of the meal requirements. 

iC) A good breakfast can be prepared under current requirements. 

TSFSA supports the increased meat/meat alternate requirement with the provi- 
sion that adequate funding is continually supplied. 

Texas School Food Service Association appreciates the changes leading to in- 
creased flexibility and accoujrtabtUt yin the School Lunch and Breakfast Programs 
during the last two school years, TSFSA is always seeking new means by which to 
improve our programs. In summary we support: 

(At returning of control to local school districts of the competitive foods served in 
each district; 

(Bl requiring up front documentation for every free or re d u c e d -p rice meal applica- 
tion before pr oces si ng; 

iC) implementing the offer vs. served regulation during breakfast; and 

(0) increasing the meat/meat alternate requirement to doily at breakfast with 
continued adequate funding 

The money expended by the National School Lunch and Breakfast Program is 
spent for food, labor, supplies, and direct administration of the programs with the 
end result being that a child is served nutritious meals. This meal provides a great- 
er opportunity for a child to learn, grow, and fulfill his potential. The Lunch and 
Breakfast Programs are an extremely important part of the federal effort to protect 
the nutritional health and well-being of the nation's children. 

Thank you very much Mr. Qiairroan, members of the committee, for the opportu- 
nity to provide information on the School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. I am 
ready to answer any questions that you may have. Thank you for permitting me to 
testify. 
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HTATHMKUT CV KAKf»flA!.L MAT 7. * BKHKESfcRT I KG AKK&ICAi SCHOOL FOOD 
SKftv/cK AS8UCI AT IOS 



Mr, Chairman. H*ttb+m of the Coostittce , my not is 
Karchali Mats, with the lew ftra of Barrett 6 Alcgie. I am 
appearing thic corning on behalf of the Acctrlcan School Food 
Service Aaaoclaclon. 

The American School Food Service Aaaoclaclon (ASFSA) la 
a nonprofit association of approxlaataiy 60 1 000 oaobarc who ara 
& recpouclbie for tha planning r preparing, and carving of cchooi 

meal*. Aa cuch, ASFSA la vitally concerned about the health and 
nutritional well-being of tha nation *c children. Ha ara plaaaad 
♦ and bonorad to have chia opportunity to a hare with tha Coanlccaa 

our view* on currant lacuna facing tha Child fotrltlon Pro gram . 

Tha 1985 Budget fane to tha Coagraaa lect aooth doaa 
/ not propose new budgat cuts In child nutrition* We ara oatrwneiy 

plaaaad that tha Adnlnlatratlon la not caching com of tha 
propocalc that vera rejected by tha Congrats laat yaar or any 
othar algnifleaat new propocalc that would graatly raduea tha 
funding for child nutrition. Thara ara, however, a mmbcr of 
legislative propocalc contalnad In tha budgat* aa wall aa i 
masher of laglclatlva propocalc ponding on tha caiandar from lact 
yaar, chat require our attention — 

I. Tha Nutrition Education and Training Frogram, tha 
Suceser Food Service Program for Children, tha Coasaodity Diatri- 
butlon Frograa, and tha provision for State Administrative 
Espouses (SAE) axplra on Soptswhar 30, 1984. All othar Child 
Attrition Program, including tha School Lunch Program and tha 
School Breakfast Fr ograa , already have bean nade permanent. 
ASFSA suppo r t s a four yaar ax tendon of theae important program 
ac contained in I.E. 7, reported on March 20, 1964 by the 
Education and Labor Cs— lttce. 



2, ASFSA aupporta paacaga of S. 1913. Since 1980 the 
Child nutrition Fr o graaja have been cut by apprusloMteiy Si. 5 
billion. S. 1913 would mitigate the harahnacc of these cute by 
recto* Ing approximately 101 of tha cut or $150 all lion. The 
legislation would sake a masher of Important change*. It would* 

(a) Lower the* coat of a reduced-price lunch to 
thtr children o£ working- poor fens 40c per oeal to 25c par aaalv 

<b) Lower the coat of a reduced-price braakfact 
to tha children of working poor fro® 30c per braakfact to 15c per 



* braakfact $ and 



(c) Increaae the funding for School Breakfast 
Program* to Improve tha nutritional quality c one is taut with tha 
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finding* of the tf*S. Department of Agriculture • • national 
Eyej/uation °* School nutrition gtggrjgu, published In March, 
1963. 

Additionally r the legislation would provide benefits 
for the Olid Cere Food Progra m and private schools. 

These changes era nodes t In nature and targeted 
specifically to those poor children participating in the free and 
reduced-price school lunch and breakfast program* 

When g.ft. 4091, the companion of S. 1913, ens being 
considered by the Boose last fall, the Administration pointed out 
that sort than 70t of the benefits under ?he bill would go to 
femlllee with incoms over 13 Of of the poverty line* It failed 
to point out that ap p roxi mately 701-801 of the benefits would go 
to feaiiies with incowes below 185X of the poverty line* The 
bill is intentionally targeted to benefit the working poor, and 
properly so. The budget cuts enacted aa part of the Oteiibus 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 have- dramatically reduced participa- 
tion in the reduced-price lunch category. The following chart 
represents son* examples. The chart is not seant to represent a 
statistically sound national s asp la, but the examples era 
instructive. 



SCHOOL MUCH PAKTT C I PATIOff 
REDPCED PRICE CATEGORY 



Akron, OR 
Memphis, TTJ 
Raleigh, SC 
Birmingham, AL 
Albuqueroue, HH 
Cleveland, OR 
Louiavtlle, ICY 
Kansas City, MO 
Ft. Lauderdale , PL 



October- 1980 


October 1983 


I Decline 


1.882 


983 


48X 


4,265 


1.409 


67X 


2,708 


1.966 


27X 


2,881 


2,054 


29? 


4.135 


2,967 


28 X 


2.366 


1,841 


22t 


5.332 


4.147 


22X 


1.756 


1.684 


41 


5,960 


5.250 


121 



In light of this decline we believe that S. 1913 is an 
extremely important piece of Legislation. 

3. ASfSA opposes a nutrition block grsnt as 
re c ©amended by the White Rouse Tssk force c*i Food Assistance. 
ASFSA believes that the federal, government oust retain primary 
responsibility for the child nutrition progress and that such 
progrszsa should not be included in any block grant or otherwise 
turned back to the states. 

Including child nutrition progress in a block grant to 
che traces represents en abdication of federal responsibility 
which would result in sany of these child nutrition services 
being terminated or drastically reduced A child ' s need for a 
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nutritionally adequate die* dotf not vary from sta*e to state, 
tf the child nutrition program are terminated under e block 
grant, a child living in a state with an adequate tax baee would 
h*v« a much graacar chance of receiving a nutritionally adaquata 
diat than a child growing up in a state with a poor tax baaa. 
AS7SA beiievne that child nutrition ouet have a uniform national 
guarantee through fadaral programs, for with a battar diat goaa a 
graatar opportunity for childran to learn, grow, and fulfill 
chair po t e nti a l * 

^ AfifSfc therefore, oppoeee rapaaling tha Child Cara Food 

Program and tha Summer remain* Program and replacing than with a 
general mntrtctonr eeeiatwwer grant ftnr thw same reasons. These 

I pregreme ara an extremely important part of tha fadaral afforr to 

pro tact tha nutritional haatth and well-being of tha nation's 
children* 

4„ ASTSA supports tha a trice ragulat ion of 
competitive fooda. 

(a) Raatrlctiooa on tha aala of fooda aold in 
competition with tha Rational School Lunch Program ara vital to 
pro tact both tha nutritional quality of tha program aa wall aa 
tha financial intagrlty of tha program* ASFSA supports 
laglaUtlon Char would bar tha aala of competitive fooda on 
achool pramiaaa from tha baglanlng of tha school day to 30 
mlnutsf aftar tha laat meal. Aa you know, tha U.S. Court of 
Appeals for tha Diatrict of Columbia racantiy hold that tha 
Sacratary of Agricultura lackad tha statutory authority to 
justify tha currant CSBA regulations. Wo believe that sicuation 
should ba remedied. 

Cb) Boalnase geek magazine on January 30, 1994 
raportad "McDoualda aaya it U moving to stay abreaet, if not 
ahead, of tha domestic market . • . and looking at barely tapped 

distribution outlets such aa schools If f«st food 

restaurants are allowed to invade tha school lunch cafeteria the 
profit from tha a la carte line currently used to subsidise the 
free and reduced price meal program will inure to the benefit of 
corporate stockholders, not tha achool lunch program. 

Currant law allows the sale of competitive fooda, found 
by the Secretary to ba nutritionally satisfactory, only "if the 
proceeds from tha sales of such fooda will inure to tha benefit 
of the schools or of organizations of student* approved by the 
school.- We urge tha Congress to require strict enforcement of 
* this important provision of the la* and to make clear that it 

require* all proceeds to inure to tha benefit of schools or of 
organisations of students approved by the schools. 

5_ ASFSA opposea termination of the detrition 
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Education end T rainin g tagm (HT), mad rapport* the original 
cancan*; off 59 ones poxr child par yut for tha purpose of 
natritioa education for students and ongoing training for food 
Htvlc* personnel. 

ASFSA oppoeao eliminating the requlrusamt thac 
0SBA directly* «leuaiefcer> that CftUd lutritiou Programs. Ideally 

several states have Im r policies or im constitutional 
provision which prohibit thm Scat* Educational Afncf fm 
sdnrtnisterlng non-school program Currently, the USDA 
adeinlstere the Child Butriciou Program end Special Milk Program 
in private schoole In thirteen states* cha Child Cara Food 
Program la nine states md tha flea— i Food Service Program for 
children in seventeen states. If Coagrass parole* tha OSM to 
withdraw from cha administration of Child S* trie ion Prograsw, 
mess rami na tion my occur 1a atataa which ara unable or 
unwilling to changa scare lavs* 

7. ASFSA oppoaaa indexing of tha reimbux sesame rata 
for cha i*duced-price mala, to racaac years tha coat: for tha 
reduced -price loach baa increased from 10c ta 40c, Results of 
th * Rational Evaluation o f School attrition Program have thorn a 
dlract relationship batwaan participation and meal price. ASFSA, 
therefore, opposes such prica increases la tha reduced-price meal 
categories . 

8. ASFSA urges tha Congress to require a faaalblllty 
study or pilot pro J act otr various msthods of operating a self- 
financing school lunch program for all children. 

During tha final meeting of tha white Bouse Task Force 
on Food As* ^stance , Dr. George Graham, a cocactssion member, 
re-surfaced tha idea chat tha National School Loach Program would 
batter serve all chlldrea if it warn a univaraal program. He 
Chen went on to propose funding cha program by including cha 
value of the lunch served ae taxable Income. 

Last year. Senator Gary Hart Introduced legislation 
chat would have* reduced, cha current 1001 tax deduction on 
business lunches and eaterteXnejsut expense to 701 and used the 
revenue? for- child rnirrfrloav It wa*> estimatad that this 
legislation would have generated $1.2 billion la near revenue to 
tha U.S. Treasury. If you combine Dr. George Graham's suggestion 
with Senator Hart's proposal* yon can raise over 90Z of the funds 
needed to f Inane* cha U nivers al School lunch Program* And if the 
program is only extended to elementary schools it would not be 
necessary to lower the tax deduction on business luncheons and 
entertalnawmc expenses to 701 . Sufficient revenue could be 
raised by lowering the deduction to approximately 801. 
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The- declaration at policy in the Rational School Loach 
Act: has not lm madid vine* it was enacted mm 37 years ago. 
Sine* that time * wabtr of significant change* have been made. 
Host importantly wee the change enacted in 1971 providing 
additional, or special fadaral assistance, in ordar to provide 
fraa and reduced price Mali to poor children. It wee a change 
chat ASFSA strongly support*, m 

With enactment of the free and reduced price lunch 
p r og r am the mission of Che ffadonal School Lunch Program was 
enlarged from a health and nutrition program to include an income 
security com p one nt « Concomitantly there has been an Increase in 
verification requirements , an increase in documentation require- 
ments and leaa tenaltlvlty to protecting poor children from overt 
identification and discrimination. In short, the Hationel School 
Lunch Program la currently facing something of en "identity 
crisis** la It a welfare program, or la it a nutrition program 
for all children? 

A universal school lunch program for all children would 
get schools our of the business of having to document and verify 
the income of people within the school. These activities axe 
better left to the exper ts at nUT. Second, it would refocue the 
pr ogram on lea initial goeX of providing nutritious meals to all 
children throughout the nation that wish to participate in Che 
program — regardless of income. Third, it would eliminate all 
problems associated with Identification of poor children and 
di eyr^md nations i 

Mr. Outlxmen, we have been aware of the advantages of a 
universal free echooL lunch program for many years. He have not, 
h owev e r , explored the various options that may be available for 
financing such a program* le therefore request that the Congress 
require* a pilot project or et least a feasibility study to 
ascertain the various methods of operating a self -financing 
school lunch pro gram for all children* we are most plmmmmd that 
EL R. 7 contains such a requirement and hope that this Committee 
trill support such a provision* 

Thank you vary much Mr, Chairmen and Members of the 
Commit tea. We are ready to answer any questions thst you nay 
have. Thank you very much for this opportunity. 
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Statement or Hklkn Blank, Rcrrbgntiko Child Ntmmm Forum 

Mr. Chairman* member* of the Committee, I am Helen Blank, Director of Quid 
Care and Family Support at the Children'* Defense Fund. CDF » a national public 
charity created to provide a long-range and systematic vote on behalf of the na- 
tion's children. We are organised into four program areas: education, child health, 
child welfare, and child care and family rapport services. We address then tana 
through research, public education, monitoring of federal and state administrative 
and legislative policies and practices, network building, technical a artstance to na- 
tional, state, and local groups, litigation, community organising, **** formation of 
s pe cific tunic coalitioos. 

CDF appreciates the opportunity^ to testify on the import— bo of the Child Care 
Food Program to family day care. We are extremely concerned that if implemented 
a proposal to place a means test on children in family day core homes who are par- 
ticipating in the program would have disastrous conaequences for parents, children, 
ana theprovfafers thsmselvea 

The Child Care Food Program is the second largest source of limited federal sup- 
port to child care. It is the largest source of federal support to faulty day care 
which is a nutfer component of this country's patchwork child care system* Trie im- 
plementation of a means teat would not only take food from children in struggling 
working families but would also remove a major resource which has been largely 
responsible for strengthening family day care systems in America. 

ANY PROTOSAt ATTOCTtNO CWXD CARS MUST St VOWED Df LIGHT OT THE SERIOUS OAF 
THAT WOW RUSTS MffWHW TUB SUPPLY Of CHILD CAW S W tVKa P S AND THK BUttOftON- 
LNO DEMAND 

More than one in six American children IS years old and under, including many 
preschoolers, may be going without care. The need for infant care is steadily climb- 
ing as is the demand for after school programs so that young children are not left 
waiting up to four hours a day in empty homes, in school yards, or on ne ig hbo rh ood 
streets while parents work. The labor force participation of mothers with children 
has increased dramatically in the test forty years. Only 19 percent of women with 
children under age 18 were in the labor force in 1947; in contrast, 60 percent of 
these women were employed in 1982— a threefold increase in about 80 years. As 
more and more parents of young children work, child care needs will become an 
even greater problem. 

41 percent of mothers with children under one are in the labor force. 

Almost 46 percent of mothers with children under age three are in the labor 
force. 

By 19^ at least half of all preschool children— ll.S million— will have mothers in 
the labor force, as will about GO percent — 17.2 million — of all school children. 



(lose to otw-fifth of all families with children under 18 years of age are headed by 
women, with no husband present Among blacks, 44 percent of children live with 
their mother only. These female heads of households are the principal sources of 
support for their families. Married women are also essential "providers of family 
income. Among married women who work outside the borne, 27 percent have hus- 
bands who earn less than $10,000, SI percent have husbands who earn less than 
$15,000, and 73 percent have husbands who earn less than $20,000. 

The average single mother with children is far worse off earning only $9,4% in 
I9H1. 

LACK OF APFORDASLK CHILD CARE IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN KEEPING WOMEN AND 

CHILDREN IN POVERTY 

A recent Census Bureau survey asked women who were not in the labor force 
whether they would work if chilo care were available at a reasonable cost. Forty- 
five percent of single women replied yes as did 36 percent of low-income women 
with family incomes under $15,000. The V& Commission on Civil Rights notes that 
the inability to locate affordable child care restricts not only women s employment 
and training opportunities but also their ability to participate in federally supported 
education programs. A number of studies have shown that approximately one of 
every five or six women is unemployed because she is unable to make satisfactory 
child care arrangements The unemployment rate for single mothers with children 
under six i» nearly 20 percent 
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A mother in Massachusetts talks about the importance of child can? to her ability 
to work: 

'Things are very difficult for me financially right now, but Tro glad I have not 
lost my day care totally, as I thought I might at one point last year. I need day care 
so I can work and attend school. Even though the incentive m not there to work, I 
felt trapped in the welfare system. Day care has given me the freedom to get an 
education so that I can get employment and some day get totally out of the welfare 
system." 

Secretary Margaret Heckler shares this mother's sentiments: "Availability of ade- 
quate day care is an essential element if welfare mothers or others with young chil- 
dren are to work". 

FAMILY DAY CARS IS THE PRIMARY SOURCE OF CHILD CARK FOR WORKING FAMILIES 

Over 60 percent of children are cared for in a home setting including the majority 
of infants and toddlers. Parents often prefer to have their younger children cared 
for in a home as o pp o se d to a more formal setting. The extraordinary high costs of 
center based infant care further deters most families from seeking this option. 

Average costs for child care are high. 

Average child care costs 

Infant (under £ years) 
Group or center $3,00O-$5,O00 per year. 
Family day care: $I,80O~$3,500 per year 

Child MS yearvt 
Group or center $&2OG-$2420O per year. 

Child (school age) 
$I0-$50 per week. 

The cost of family day care is usually below that of center care. Fees in family 
day care are more likely to be adjusted according to parents work schedules, further 
reducing the cost. Because of the cost differential, family day care is the major 
source of child care for hard working families. The National Day Care Home Study 
revealed that the average annual income of parrots using family day care was 
$12,000 to $15,000. A survey of CCFP conducted last year by the Northwest Stale 
Child Nutrition Directors and Child Care Food Program Coordinators found that 69 
percent of the children enrolled in family day care and using the Child Care Food 
Program were from blue collar families. It also revealed that the availability of 
CCFP funds has enabled many providers to remain in operation and to keep their 
fees at an affordable level. The accessibility of family day care has freeo may fami- 
lies from low-income status. 

FAMILY DAY CAME OfTftES THE MANY PARENTS WHO WORK ODD HOURS, FLEXIBILITY THAT 

CENTKRS CANNOT PROVIDE 

An umbrella sponsor in Louisville, Kentucky highlights why such flexibility if* im- 
portant to working parents: 

"Lost year, 4-C agisted a distraught parent in finding child care to fit her nurse s 
training schedule. She was a single parent needing care beginning at 5:30 a.m. for 6- 
week shifts which alternated with 6-week shifts scheduled from 12 noon to 8:00 p.m. 
She stressed that she would have to drop out of nurses training if affordable child 
care that could accommodate her schedule could not be found. A family day care 
home under CCW sponsorship was able to provide the flexible care she needed. 
Today, she is a registered nurse working at a local hospital, earning over $10.00 an 
hour " 

"Family day care provides before and after schcol care, ensuring that children get 
to and from school safely These children have care available when schools are 
closed for holidays or had weather. In Ixmisvtlle, children attend half day kindergar- 
ten sessions, either in the morning or afternoon The family day care provider is 
especially important to these families She makes sure the children are picked up 
and delivered by the school buses according to schedule. She also arranges to serve 
lunch*-* at different times to accommodate children leaving at 11:30. and arriving at 

vim" 
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THK CHILD CARE fin* It PROGRAM HELPS FAMILY OAK CAKE PROVIDERS BECOME 8KLF- 
SUFVtClRNT TAX PAYING CRHKN& 

Family day care providers, work usually by themselves, 12-14 hour days caring 
for children, 5-6 days a week. This is a wry difficult, emotionally stressful and 
physically exhausting job. Eighty-sewn percent of family day can? providers earn 
below the minimum wage. These are low-income women, operating a business which 
utilises their skills in caring for children, ft is only because of the CCFP that many 
providers are licensed, and visible taxpayer? because providers must meet state reg- 
ulatory requirements in order to participate in the program. Before participating in 
the food program, many family day homes operated "underground and providers 
did not pay taxes or make social security contributions. Ironically, the support from 
the food program which helps women operate their business and avoid dependence 
on welfare also helps them avoid such d e p en dence in their retirement years since 
they earn vital social security credits if they operate above ground. Having more 
family day care above ground » also beneficial to parents because an increased 
number of regulated providers also expand access for families seeking child care. 
Information and referral programs cannot refer parents to family day care unless it 
is licensed or registered, finding family day care still continues to be difficult with 
approximately 75 percent of the profession operating underground, 

THE CHIU) CAKE FOOD PROGRAM HELPS TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF FAMILY DAY CARE 

Participation in the food program is not only important because it insures that 
child care is more available to families and that the women providing this care ate 
helped to move toward self-sufficiency but also because it means that children are 
receiving better care* The Child Care Food Program Nips to insure quality child 
care by carefully monitoring all participating homes two to three times per year. 
With increased numbers of women entering the family day care profession but 
fewer dollars and less staff available to monitor day care homes, the visits made by 
sponsors to the homes are an important way of assuring higher standards. In addi- 
tion, CCFP has been largely responsible for upgrading the quality of care to chil- 
dren by offering training and technical assistance to providers enrolled in the pro- 
gram. This is particularly important in light of federal and state cutbacks in train- 
ing funds for child care. 

Training in early childhood education has been strongly associated with more 
positive and stimulating behavior on the part of caregivers. The valuable contribu- 
tion that the umbrella sponsors have made in improving family day care services is 
well documented. The National Day Care Home S'udy, a four year nationwide study 
of urban family day care concluded that day care systems such as the ones spurred 
by the food program should be promoted— a sentiment widely shared by the child 
care community This study found: 

"That day care systems play an important role in promoting quality care for 
maintaining desirable enrollment levels, monitoring regulatory compliance, training 
caregivers, providing technical assistance . . (further* the child benefits from im- 
proved nutrition in programs subsidised under the CCFP and from the skilled care 
of a training caregiver/' 

THK CHIUX'AKK ***>!> PROGRAM HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN IMPROVING THE NUTRITION A? 
STATUS OF CHILDREN AND FAMILY DAY CARE 

A study commissioned by the Department of Agriculture and conducted by Abt 
Associate* in found that "the results indicate quite clearly that the CCFP is 
meeting its goal of providing nutritious meals to children in day care". The Family 
Day Care Study conducted by the Northeast State Directors concluded that the pri- 
mary goaf of the program is to provide nutritious meals and snacks to children in 
day care, haw been achieved in "a dramatic and successful manner" 

Parents a I no benefit from the success of the program in meeting its goals as a 
child's eating patterns in day care often carry over to his/her home life. 

The dollars from the Child Care Food Program that are utilized in family day 
care represent a sound investment They help lower- income women to run a small 
businehh m their own homes without necessitating the costs or setting up large fa 
t ilitte* to rare for children Finally and most importantly, they help women to find 
and afford care so that they can work while their children are cared for in a sup- 
portive, family like setting 
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a means rrm would have extremely weoattv* cotim^umas B roa f amily day 

CARE AS IT WOULD VOUC% MOST PROVIDERS OUT W THE SYSTEM 

Nancy Van DoimHen, an umbrella sponsor, testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Nutrition highlighted the administrative problems that a means test would 
entail: 

Paperuvrk problems 

Income eligibility criteria will require income certification documentation from 
76,700 families annually This process increased dramatically the level of paperwork 
for sponsors Senate Bill 1934 makes no provision for increased administrative fund- 
ing to cover this cost. 
Recruitment problems 

m Provider turnover mandates the replacement of homes to maintain the needed 

* participation level required for a viable sponsorship Since most providers have chil- 
dren from a broad cross section of socioeconomic background* it will be very dim- 
cult to target potential recruitment areas, Abo, it was proven from "976 to 
when income eligibility was required for family day care providers on the OCFP, 

* that providers receiving low reimbursements would not participate in a program 
which mandated higher food costs ami then did not come close to covering these 
costs. 

nmfulentiahty pntbiems 

Confidentiality of parent income information is an extremely sensitive issue in an 
informal family day care home setting in which the provider and parents ofteai are 
friends and live in the same neighborhood. Sponsors participating in the iXTF 
before May WHO when income eligibility was a part of the program reported that 
two major factors limited program participation: 
lxm reimbursement to the provider _ 
Provider reluctance to gather income eligibility documentation TrOfii parents. 

Ihmrt mi nation problems 

The most devastating effect of income eligibility criteria would be in the possible 
discrimination to which a provider would be forced in order to maintain a high 
enough reimbursement to cover even a portion of her food coats. At a time when the 
demand from parents of all socioeconomic levels is increasing for family day care, 
particularly infant and toddler care, providers would be compelled to shirt their day 
care slots to low-income children in order to obtain the subsidy they so desperately 
need in their low-paying profession. ^ 3 . _ 

An area means test such as the one proposed by the President s OHnrnission on 
Hunger would not alleviate these problems. It would neither be applicable in rural 
areas nor smaller or middle swe cities which are more likely to have census tracts 
which include mixed socioeconomic populations 

The Child Care Food Program represents the largest federal source of support for 
family day care since the bulk of the funds targeted to child care under Jhe Title 
XX Social Services Block Grant are utilised for center-based care. The $50 million 
that might be saved by the implementation of a means test would be a very nigh 
price to pay given the negative consequences which would ensue for families, chil- 
dren, and low-income providers. . , 

When we look at the value of this $50 million to these families and their children, 
we must also look at other choices we have as a country in terms of spending and 
revenue raising Title II of The Children's Survival Bill includes a number of provv 
sions which if passed would more than compensate for the very small amount of 
support that the federal government offers to family day care. For sample: 

The liquor tax of $10 50 per gallon has not been changed since 1951. Doubling it 
to $2\ would raise an estimated $31.5 billion in FY 1»85 

A ten percent excise tax on the sale of all recreational boats would generate an 
e*fimate IIiW million in revenue. 
# If the armed forte* were required to send low-priority messages by mail rather 

than teletype, we could save an estimated $20 million ...... # 

The overall federal commitment to child care is extremely limited in contract to 
I m* enormous need for support to working families and their children Growing 
public interest is now focusing on the gap between the need for child care and the 
supply After holding a series of hearings on children and family issues across the 
country the Select Committee on Children. Youth, and Families ma* a hi partisan 
dec isiimi to take an in^tepth-look at the child care dilemma faced by American fami 
he* it would be counter productive and short-sighted given the tremendous gap in 
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child care services to cut hack a single federal dollar targeted to child care at a time 
when it is most unlikely that new initiative* will be put in place. 



Statement or Edward M Cooney, Pood Research and Action Centee, on Behalf 

Or TOE STOHim; COMMITTEE OF THE CHILD NtJTEfTfON FoftUM 

Mr Chairman: I would like to thank you ami Senator Huddleston for the opportu- 
nity for appearing before this committee I would like to take a moment to give you 
a sense of the goal* of the Child Nutrition Forum. 



The Child Nutrition Forum provides a platform from which organizations with 
widely divergent purpose* and interests can express in a unified voice their support 
for effective and adequately funded federal nutrition programs for children 

Specifically, the Forum embraces the chief objectives of the National School 
Lunch Act of 1946 and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. These are "to safeguard the 
health and well being of the Nations children, and to encourage the domestic con* 
sumption " of nutritious agricultural foods. 

The Forum believes that these objectives will be achieved through adequate fund- 
ing for the programs authorised by these two laws and opposes any attempt to 
reduce federal support for them. 

The Forum maintains no membership list, rigid governing structure or list of ob- 
jectives beyond those expressed above. A small and informal steering committee 
composed of representatives from the religious community, agricultural producers, 
tabor, education, the health professions, school food service officials, state ahd local 
l .overoment, and consumer and advO&cy groups, meets regularly to share inforroa- 
.ton about national child nutrition policy developments. From time to time, it will 
recommend that organisations join with the Forum to operate as a coalition in en- 
dorsing a position or statement that reflects this statement of purpose. 

I would like to share with you some ideas recommended by the steering commit- 
tee and contained in S WA which we believe will strengthen child nutrition pro^ 
grams. 

St htkri Breakfast Pm^rxxm 

We understand that one of the provisions the Committee is considering is the ad- 
dition of HX million dollar* for the purpose of providing a meat-meat alternate com- 
ponent in the school breakfast program thereby allowing for the improvement of 
the nutntional quality of the school breakfast meal pattern. This could be accom- 
plished by adding 6 cents to each breakfast reimbursement. 

We heartily endorse this provision for a number of reasons: 

<!» A recent nationwide study shows that the nutritional quality of school break 
fasts can be improved Let me give you a little background. In 1979 the Senate 
passed a resolution, commonly referred to as Senate Resolution 90, which asked a 
number of outturn* about the impact of school meals on children and their fami- 
lies A number of studies were initiated in response to this resolution, but one of 
them spucificallv looked at the nutritional impacts of the School Lunch, Breakfast, 
,m<f Special Milk Programs It is called the National Evaluation of School Nutrition 
Program*, and was completed in April 1983. 

This study reported two major findings concerning the School Breakfast Program 
First, the program was shown to increase the likelihood that children will e*t 
breakfast As the study points out, this is a major nutritional benefit in that chil 
dren who eat a breakfast an* substantially better nourished than those who skip 
breakfast Projections made from this study * data show that over 600,000 students 
who currently *kip breakfast would eat it if the program were available in their 
schools 

Second, the school breakfast is superior in calcium and magnesium levels to 
[breakfasts children eat elsewhere, but contains less vitamin B6, vitamin A and iron 
interestingly enough, however, over a 24-hour period the intake of these nutrients 
is simthir fur school breakfast participants and those who eat breakfast elsewhere. 
Their intake is mode up during the remainder of the day > Since vitamin A. vitamin 
ftt and mm an- nutrients for which large proportions of children do not obtain their 
Kevoniniended Dietary Allowances <as pointed out in USDA's National Evaluation*, 
ft makes sense to improve the nutritional quality of the Breakfast Program in such 
;i way thiil the consumption of these nutrients is increased; and the breakfast eaten 
;it school i loser in nutritional quality to breakfasts eaten at home. 
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In fact, the National Evaluation final report recommends that "the School Break- 
fast meal pattern should he examined ami improved." It was su prising to all of us 
when USDA's original response to this recommendation was to suggest terminating 
School Breakfast oh a categortal program and placing it in a block grant with re- 
duced funds. Obviously this legislative recommendation conflict^ with the findings 
of the report 

The National Evaluation results do not tell us which foods made the nutritional 
difference between the school breakfasts and those eaten elsewhere. However, it is 
likely that it was the meat/meat alternate. First, because the School Breakfast meal 
pattern does not require the service of a meat/meat alternate. It does require a 
cereal or bread product; juice, fruit, or vegetable; and one half pint of milk. Second, 
because cheese and eggs are good sources of vitamin A, and meat, poultry, fish, and 
peanut butter are good sources of iron and vitamin B6\ The addition of these meat- 
meat alternates to the meal would improve the nutritional quality of school break* 
i fasts. 

(2f Participation in the Breakfast Program by students and schools will probably 
increase with this provision because it will increase the variety and appeal of the 
Breakfast Program and wilt increase reimbursements to schools. This increase in 
t participation by students and schools is very important, especially considering two 

of the National Evaluations findings: that the presence of a School Breakfast Pro- 
gram increases the chances that children will eat breakfast, and that the Program 
is found predominantly in schools located in low income areas and serves primarily 
poor children In fact, 84 percent of the children who participate in the Breakfast 
Program are from families eligible for free meals, and 89 percent from families eli- 
gible for free or reduced price meals. 

<:{» Breakfast is a very important meal for children, as you all know well as par- 
ents and as legislators on the Senate Agriculture Committee. We have two kinds of 
evidence to show that this is the case. First are the studies of the impact of break- 
fast, or the lack of it, on children's learning ability. Dr. Ernesto Pollitt in a 1978 
review of the literature on the impact of school feeding programs on education sums 
up the evidence on breakfast as follows: 

"The studies that focused on the short-term effects of hunger or morning feeding 
suggest that the provision of breakfast may both benefit the student emotionally 
and enhance his/her capacity to work on school-type tasks." 

A recent carefully controlled study by Dr. Pollitt of the impact of skipping 

breakfast on thirty-four well-nourished nine and 10 year olds showed an adverse 
effect on the accuracy of responses on problem-solving. 

The second kind of evidence is what we call anecdotal, and that is the reports of 
superintendents, principals, school nurses, and teachers. They tell us again and 
again, each time a new breakfast program starts, how children's reading scores in- 
creases, how relationship between students of different ages improve in the morn- 
ing. how students have less stomachaches, and how much better children pay atten- 
tion in class Earlier this year I was in West Virginia and was told by a long-time 
school principal that starting a Breakfast Program in her school had more positive 
effects than any other one tiling she had accomplished We should remember, as I 
was renuned during my West Virginia trip, that there are many children to whom 
the breakfast provided at school is essential, and that this is true now more than 
ever with continuing high employment in states like West Virginia 

Chi hi * ore F**mJ f*n*#rum 

Another program upon which may low income families depend is the Child Can* 
Food Program itVFPi for preschool children in family day care homes and flay care 
tenters Unfortunately children who stay at a day care center all day only may re* 
eeive two meals and one snack because of ;-uts made in federal support for the Child 
Care Pond Program We understand that one of the provisions you are considering 
would add a meal arwi <* »nut k Uick to the Child Care Pood Program, and we urge 
you to adopt it Ia*X me tell you why 

First, the nutritional evidence Before the changes occurred in the number of 
meals that could he served. USDA earned out an evaluation of the nutritional 
* impact of CCFP through Aht Associates in Massachusetts, which showed highly 



positive effects In fact, their report stated 

The differ* rices between participating and mm participating day care cent* I in 
meal quality | an- striking For every measure examined, participating centers have 
statistical^' significantly higher levels of meal quality than nonparticipating cen- 
ter - Kquaily striking is the findings that participating family day care homes also 
serve mea's' of superior nutritional quality, and that these meals generally contain 
U**U o| higher quality and variety than those served by nun participating centers " 
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To be more specific, day care facilities *hat participated in CCFP provided a 
higher proportion of the Kecom mended Dietary Allowances than non-participating 
center, had superior food preparation, handling, and sanitation techniques, served 
significant Iv more food rich in vitamin A and C and iron, served fruits, vegetables, 
and jukes 129 percent more often, whole grain products SO percent more often, and 
milk more frequently at snacks and lunches. They also served significantly fewer 
concentrated sweets and sweet dessert foods and had caregivers who talked more 
often to children about nutrition end encouraged children to try new foods 

The results of this report are corroborated and elaborated upon by a survey of 
(XTP sponsors in the Northeast region carried out by the Connecticut Department 
of Education, which will Also be referred to in today's testimony before this commit 
tee by the Children's Defense Fund. The survey found that the quality and quanti- 
ties of foods served in day care homes improved with their participation in CCFP 
because of the funding for food and because of an increase in the availability of good 
nutrition information that comes with thenrogram As the New England state di- 
rectors point out in their survey report, "This knowledge becomes twice as impor- 
tant when you realise that the information ts often passed on to the parents of the 
children because of the close relationship and contact that ts possible in family day 
can * 

They also point out another, benefit of CCFP in their report: 
The availability of CCFP funds has enabled man y providers to remain in oper 
at ion and to keep their fees at an affordable level. The accessibility of affordable 
day care has freed many families from low income status/' 

This is not surprising when one considers the make-up of the parent* using the 
day care homes parttctpat ing in CCFP in the Northeast region — & percent held 
blue collar or unskilled jobs and 40 percent represented one-parent families 

The impact of the cuts in the number of meals from three to two and number of 
Hiiacks from two to one have been quite negative, as evidenced by reports coming in 
from 'd the country, 

\r y the California Rural Legal Assistance Foundation surveyed f>4 

ch: f ■ <nscrs (representing over 9,354 children) in ten San Francisco Bay Area 

couii der to measure the longer-term impact of FY 1982 budget cuts In 

their J». J report "Cutting Costs in the Child Nutrition Programs: The linger 

Hange Impact of Federal Budget Cuts and How Programs are Coping," the founda 
tion stated that forty one percent of the surveyed day care programs have been 
forced to substantially reduce the number of meals served to the children they care 
for Another :W percent have turned to deficit spending rather than cutting back on 
the meals they serve. This means borrowing from educational materials fund**, staff 
salary funds, etc.. to make ends meet; resulting in less service available to the chit 
dren overall and an overworked staff Finally, thirty-four percent have significant* 
cut back on the variety and quality of foods served. 

The Hunger Watch USA report released by Bread for the World last year re 
ports the local effects of budget cuts in federal food assistance programs <*" catalo 
gued by their members in different parts of the country They report fewer meals 
being served to children, because of decreased federal support, in Wake County. 
North Carolina; Jamestown, North Dakota, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Topcka 
Kansas, l^Crosse, Wisconsin; Charlottesville, Virginia; Springfield. Vermont, and 
Nashville. Tennessee. 

Lost January, the Children's Defense Fund in collaboration with the Association 
of Junior leagues launched Child Watch in over 100 communities nationwide to 
monitor the impact of federal budget cuts on needy children and families In Maasa 
t husertH, the Child Wr.tch group found that programs across the slate had to curtail 
the amount and variety of food served The Minnesota group reported that the qua I 
it y and expertise of cooks and staff had to be reduced, worn-out equipment could not 
be replaced, and deficits were faced In Maryland meny center* reported a deerenKe 
m the variety of meals served and the number of meals and snacks provided 

Thene changes are occurring at the same time that parents an depending mure 
nd more -n day aire facilities to help them stay on the job and ensure nutritious 
meals for the-r children in spite of smaller home food budgets These cuts are also 
occurring at the same time as other cuts have made day care programs harder to 
maintain reductions in Title XX, CETA and compensated Child Care tost* in 
AFfX* All three of these programs have provided a great deal of support for child 
care for low income working famili'-n in the past. The Children's Defense Fun.i haw 
released a report titled Children and Federal Child Care Cuts, which surveys the 
impact of federal Title XX cuts on state child catv systems They found that redut 
tiuns in Title XX funding have triggered cuts in state child .are systems throughout 
the country, including such practices as making fewer low -income working families 
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eligible for Title XX Child Care, increasing fe*** for child care, reducing fund?, for 
training child cure worker*, luwerrng child care standards, and cutting buck on 
*taff Obviously the state* would be hard put to make up for meals lost when they 
cannot even pav for staff Finally, these cuts are happening in the face of an eve*- 
increasing need for child care Almost 4h' percent of mothers with children under 
thre* are in the labor force, and h I most o< percent of mothers with children ages 
three to five are working 

It should be remembered that many of these mothers work long hours, and two 
meals and a snack are not enough food for their children during their working day. 
As anyone who has lived with preschoolers knows, they eat a number of small 
meals' during the day In fact, nutritionist* and health professionals recommend 
small frequent feedings for this age group in order to ensure that their nutritional 
needs are met Because of their short attention span, increased exploratory activity, 
high level of physical activity, and susceptibility to illnesses, small, frequent feed- 
wigs are essential for } reschiKilers For all these reasons, it would be reasonable and 
+ wise social and health policy to reinstate thtr provision to these children of the 

amount of food they require over a long day in child can* three meals and two 
snack* as they were provided previous to fiscal year VWl 

S*/mo/ htnt h and nutrition ^Juration 
* We also support additional funding for the National School Lunch and NET fro 

grams In the fall of FRAC issued a report titled The Impact of Child Nutri 
iron Budget Cut* A I>ook At the States and Selected School Districts " We asked 
ntate and local school food officials what the principal reason was for children drop* \ 
ping out of I he school meals programs A significant number of officials indicated 
that legislative change* lowering eligibility and raising prices for lunches and 
breakfasts were leading factors in fewer children being able to participate in school 
nutrition program^ Therefore we urge the committee to raise the eligibility for re- 
duced price lunch from Ih.V; to WW and lower the student charge for school lunch 
from in cents to 2a cents and the charge for school breakfast from cents to la 
cent* 

The Administration ha* pointed out that more than 70^, of the benefits in S l!M:i 
would tfo to families with incomi-s over I'M**", of the uovertv line It failed to point 
out that approximately 70'*; H0O of the benefits would go to families with incomes 
below Ivy; of (he poverty line The bill is intentionally targeted to benefit the 
wording in k > r , and properly so According to the American School Food Service Asw 
nation, the budget cut* enacted as part of the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of Wl 
have dramatical!* refuted participation m the reduaxl price lunch category The 
following chart represent* some example* The chart is not meant to represent a 
sfatcfK-allt wtiirid national simple, but the example* an* instructive 

M.iflMi iUNCr: PARTICIPATION WDlfttD PRlCr lATfGORV 
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Fir..*M\ I f.,(u .i p.iftuuLo loiicern about adequate ninth n»: fur the Nutrition 
M«t> ff..»ii ,{«<t ff.,(Tiiftc Pro^iam V> 1 X# 'f >;i r t n»« rit of A*!nculf »ire witnesses in the 
pa .t haw- -u^eMed ih.it the *oie <»f the NKT I'lonriim *as the development of 
; l.i.^fiMfi, . i j r r 1 4 u Li <»r: nutrition ar;<i +>tin e fhir* ».'**• I ha- been accomplished, the pro 
cram shouio Ih* terminated The I department generally fails \a mention that the 
ii.i.tN <if rf,# fir ■ »;:r.i;ii eMahh>hi«d by Li v% al^i include !< teat hmi: children aUuit rm 
•f (t.*iii al.d if' ftl.il('*n f<> fit .itch '.' Jf.iifnnc. tfood M*r\ ice |H'fM»ntUN in the pfifn; 

jn , v \ \i <it f<w«i ^'fH.-r man u'emenl <tv,t\ • ^ in^f \ ucti#»i' U' u her*, in ««»nn<i 
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principles of nutrition education. Thus, as Katherine JL Clancy, Past President of 
the Society for Nutrition Education said in testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Nutrition of the Senate Agriculture Committee (February 1982): 

"The NET Program not only teaches the concepts of food as it relates to nutrition, 
but actually puts these concent* into practice in the lunchroom/' 

Also, it should be noted that evaluations of the NET program by USD A have 
found that the programs in Georgia ami Nebraska demonstrated quite positive pro- 
gram effects on student nutrition knowledge (USD A, May, 1982). uur recommenda- 
tion is to add $3 million to the current $5 million authorisation level of NET so that 
$8 million can be made available to states. 

There are several areas of disagreement and concern over the Administration at- 
tempts to cut or terminate child nutrition programs. 1 would like to share these con- 
cerns with the Committee. 

The President s primte sector survey on cost control (Grace Commission! 

The Grace Commission recommended that School Lunch, School Breakfast, Child 
Care Food and Summer Food Service benefits be included as income when "deter- 
mining food stamp eligibility and entitlement values". We oppose this recommenda- 
tion beceuse: 

Currently these (in-kind) food and nutrition benefits are not counted as income for 
purposes of the FSP. 

Tne FSP is not designed to meet all of a households' food needs; it m a supplemen- 
tal assistance program. For many low income households, these in-kind benefits are 
essential if they are to obtain all of the food that is needed to obtain a good diet. A 
recent USDA study shows, for example, that school lunches for low income families 
do not replace other food, but merely supplement it. 

It would be administratively difficult to count such in-kind benefits as income be- 
cause assigning a dollar value to these benefits is difficult, if not impossible In its 
report on the 1977 Food Stamp Act, the Mouse Agriculture Committee reported that 
state food stamp administrators were "virtually unanimous in recommending that 

in-kind benefits not be counted us income (Such a proposal] would create an 

administrative nightmare/' 

Families whose religious beliefs require that they send food from home, children 
with allergies that cannot be accommodated by the school lunch program, and chil 
dren who are home sick from school would be penalized by these recommendations 
because their families would be deprived of food stamp benefits. 

The Survey s proposal is similar to that proposed by the Reagan Administration 
The Reagan proposal would have cut a family's food stamp benefits by about $10 
$11 a month for every child in the family eligible for free school lunches. The 
Survey proposal would cut benefits about $7~$8 a month fo- every child eligible for 
free school lunches 

The Reagan proposal was defeated 14-3 in the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
with a solid majority of both Republicans and Democrats opposing it. 

The proposal was rejected because it would take food away from many of the 
poorest families in the country Analysts done by the Reagan Administration'* own 
appointee* in USDA showed that 4"^ of all families with gross incomes below 50^f 
or the poverty line the poorest of the poor— would lose benefits under this propos 
at 

Congress has long recognized the complementary relationship between the food 
stamp and the other food assistance programs. The fact that more than one pro 
gram mints ts no accident. Food stamp benefits have never provided nutritionally 
adequate diets, and Congress has long recognized the value of food programs for 
group* acknowledged to be specially vulnerable the elderly, the growing child, the 
pregnant or nursing mother Proposals such as thi* have long-term health and nu- 
tritional implications, and should not he carelessly adopted to meet arbitrary cost 
curring goals 

The Prrxttlrnt's Tusk Forte on Fin ml Assistance 

The major recommendation of the Task Force is that all of the Federal food pro 
grams be consolidated in a block grant to the states States could choose how to 
spend the food assistance funds, and uniform national eligibility standards and ben 
efit levels would be eliminated 

We oppose this recommendation because 

Contrary to Task Force assertions, the blink grant would be unable to respond 
ni pally to changing economic circumstances within a state ( and States would not be 
guaranteed adequate federal funds to meet the nutritional needs of their residents 

Past experience with I he Food Stamp Program and present experience with the 
AKIJC program demonstrate that extensive state flexibility invariably results m s^ 
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nous gaps in coverage and resultant hardship for the poor Without national entitle- 
ment status for federal food assistance, geography, rather than need, could deter 
mine nutritional statu*. 

No witnesses at any of the public hearings requested or suggested that federal re- 
sponsibility for food assistance be turned over to the states. This recommendation 
has been opposed by the National Governors Association, the National Association 
of Counties, and fhe U.S. Conference of Mayors as well as over forty national orga- 
nizations Three Task Force members voted against this recommendation. 

Food program block grants have been repeatedly rejected by both houses of Con- 

Sr We also oppose the Administration's block grant for the Child Care Food and 
Summer Food Programs because 

CCFP was cut W7< or $130 million in F Y 19K2; SFSPC was cut 4(KS or $90 mil- 
lion in F Y. 1W2 

The administration s block grant would allow current services funding for these- 
programs but eliminate the federal features of entitlement status and automatic in- 
creases in reimbursement for rises in the price of food. The Congressional Budget 
Office estimates that elimination of these features would reduce funding by or 
$80 million by F Y 1987. 

Both CCFP and SFSPC have national nutritional standards for children. We as a 
nation should be concerned about the nutritional status of all children A gild's 
nutritional status should not be dependent upon the adequacy of the tax base of the 
state in which he or she happens to reside 

The admtniHtrutian » fiscal year 19H5 cuts 

I have previously addressed several of the Administrations FY H5 budget cuts 
but one area of particular concern is the U.S. Department of Agriculture s proposal 
to withdraw from the administration of child nutrition programs Prior to October 
I. any state agency which did not choose to administer a child nutrition pro- 
gram could "turnbmk" the administration of the program to USDA, which by law. 
was required to accept the administration of the program, thereby insuring the ben 
eftts would be received by program participants in the States. Several state agencies 
did turnback program administration in CCFP. SFSPC and the Special Milk Pnv 
gram *SMP> Several States have state laws or policies which either prohibit or dis- 
courage the State Educational Agency from administering non-school programs or 
program* for private schools Therefore, these States wanted USDA to administer 
these i ijrams Subsequent to October I, 19H0 some of the States decided to accept 
the ao list rat ion of the no n school programs and assign them to an Alternate 
State Agency, an agency separate from the State Department of Education. Howev 
er. USDA still administers the Child Care Food Program in nine states (Colorado, 
Hawaii. Missouri, Nebraska, New York, Oregon. Tennessee, Virginia, and Washing 
torn and the Summer Food Service Program tor Children in 17 states (Alaska. Cat* 
forma. Georgia. Hawaii. Kansas, Michigan. Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska. New 
York. North I Dakota. Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Washington and 
Wyoming » If USDA is able to get Congressional approval for withdrawing from ad 
ministering these programs, program participants will have to rely on States t<r 
ihauge their constitutions, statute* and or policies and accept the administration of 
these programs or face mass child nutrition program termination Currently. 
l w 7.."»r.« thousand children participate in COTI' in the i* states cited nbove and 
♦.:iu'ira<i thousand children participate in the SFSPC in the IT states cited above 
Please yr Chart I in the appendix 

Thi> propun.il will also have an ad verse effect on private schools and institution* 
wh:ch part!< ipate in th»- National School Lunch Special Milk and the Residential 
i hi'ld" i "are Institution program* Chart II in the appendix indicates which states 
hi ve lonstitutional prohibitions or laws or policies which inhibit or preclude using 
*i.iU' fi-Htiun^ foi private k hoots Chart H provides data on how many sfiidf-nf* 
,it)t) him it uhoriN i -au Id o*rop|»ed from this program 
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United States Catholic Oamouma; 

DEPA&TM£NT w Education, 

Senator <£sssk Helms, 

Cftorraia*, SsTflo^ Cbm*n*We** «« 4^to r Nutritkm <md Fbnstry* 
Washington, DC. 

fiEAR ftfe ChairmaH: On behalf of the United States Catholic Qmfeienca, I am 




many before the Committee whklt provides for tam l vvcni en ts in these chfid nurti- 
tion programs Tht> trill ^teew^^^^^^^^V^^^^^^^ 



children attending our nation's mh^t^w^^^^baa^Jn^ ^b^^ 
for theae program* We endoixe the inc&aae in the funding level because it may 
give new fib to many school food authorities *foMhmbm$tcm*thm&toabmA 
their ability to continue operations efficiently and cost eflfectiveiy. # t 

The bin also addresses a concern of particular importance to the Catholic school 
community. It eliminates the discriminatory provision which acetates from part&~ 
potion in the school lunch and child nutrition programs private t -Hoels which 
chaise $M0Q^ or more in tu&oa. This issue to of special con«*rn to Umbo lower 
income and minority families who haw made extra ^&wndol sacrifJcee in choosing 
oar schools to insure that their children obtain the education they deem mast suited 
to their needs. 

Since the implementation of the $1 J&WMO tuition esctusJon, 246 Orthotic second- 
ary schools enrolling approximately 131,000 student* ham been disqualified from 
participating in the school hutch and breakfast oraframa Another 243 of our high 
schools with an approximate enrollment of 158,000 students are expected to reach 
the disqualifying tuition threshold within the next two years. Beyond that, we 
expect a continuous exit of our secondary schools from these programs as the rate of 
inflation compels them to raise tuition to meet the rising costs of services, mated- 

9 The tiuSm^^luskm provision in our opinion is discriminatory and arbitrary be- 
cause it shifted the focus of Federal assistance from the student to the institution. It 
eliminated Federal child nutrition assistance from any school which charged a cer- 
tain level of tuition. No consideration was given to the social or economic composi- 
tion of the student body. Consequently students at te n di ng any private school charge 
mg tuition of $1,500 or more were disqualified from receiving such assistance even if 
the school enrolled a significant number of lower income students* On the other 
hand, students from wealthy families in upper income communities who attend 
public schools remain qualified to receive school lunch benefits. This is unfair and 

^TssUwSi the Administration and the Congress took action* to reduce Federal 
expenditures in the area of child nutrition but in a manner which would avoid or 
minimize the impact on lower income families. Consequently, most of the cuts were 
targeted by family income. TTtis resulted in proportionately greater reductions in 
subsidies for "full paid" or "reduced price" lunches rather than the "free lunches 
which have been historically provided to the poor. If such reductions are necessary, 
we consider this a reasonable approach. It would impact cm higher income families 
without regard to where they ctioose to send their children to school. Such an ap- 
proach retains the principles of fairness and equity which have guided this program 
for so many years. On the other hand, by targeting private institutions, a public 
school bias is built into this program which is contrary to what both the Adminis- 
tration and Congress state as their intent, ami which arbitrarily disqualifies lower 
income nonpublic school students from participation. Consequently, we urgently r*- 
qu**t that the tuition limitation provision be eliminated from the National School 
Lunch and Child Nutrition Acts. 
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Finally, we are very concerned over a proposal by ?Ne Department of Agriculture 
in it* 1985 bucket to eliminate the Department's uuthoruy to administer the school 
lunch and chiM nutrition nrapms in private schools in suites which are prohibited 
by law from doing so. If tlte Detriment discontinues administering these programs 
1 1 5,140 children, at a minimum, in 684 private schools could abruptly be excluded 
from participation We urge you to take necessary action to prevent the Department 
from eliminating it* responsibility for children attending private schools in those 
eleven state* which are prohibited by law from administering these programs for 
them. 

Mr Chairman, we respectfully request that this letter be entered into the record 
of hearings on child nutrition which are being held by this < ommittee 
Thank you for your concern and consideration 
Sincerely. 

Rev. Thomas U Gaixachkr, 

Secretary far Edumium. 
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98th CONGRESS 
lHT SEH8ION 



S. 1913 



To provide for impnrretnent« in the school lunch and certain other child nutrition 

program*. 



IN TIIK SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mrptkmbkr 30 (legislative dsv, Skct&mbkk 26), 1083 
Mr IIcimh.khtow (for himself and Mr. Cochean, Mr. Hobbn, Mr. Anukkwh, 
Mr Baoi.ktim*. Mr Hoixinoh, and Mr Phyob) introduced the following 
bill, which was read twice and referred to the Committer on Agriculture. 
Nutrition, and Fi»re«trv 



A BILL 

To provide for improvements in the school lunch anil certain 
other child nutrition programs. 

I fh it 4 muted by tht Senatr and House of Reprrsenta- 

•J titv* of the I nitcd Statvn of Amerirn in Congmm a*»rmhUd, 

:{ That the National Schtnil Lunch Act is amended by 

\ (1) in subjection (e) of section i\ 

;> (A) inserting "(1)" after the subsection desig 

k\ nation; ami 

7 (H| adding at the end thereof a new para 

8 graph VJt) as follows: 
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1 

2 
.3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
Hi 
17 
IK 
JJ» 

:>o 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



"(2) Each fiscal year, the Secretary shall make 
available to the States for the transportation and stor- 
age of commodities donated under this section an 
amount equal to 3 percent of the value of such food. 
The States may not charge recipient agencies for the 
distribution of such commodities an amount that is in 
excess of the State's direct cost of transporting and 
storing such commodities for recipient agencies minus 
the amount provided by the Secretary to the States 
under this subsection."; 

(2) in section 9(b)— 

(A) in the second sentence of paragraph 
OKA), striking out "For the school years ending 
June 30, 1982, and June SO, 1983, the" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "The"; 

(B) striking out the third sentence of para- 
graph (1KA); 

((') adding at the end of paragraph (2XO a 
new sentence as follows: "The requirement im- 
posed on local school food authorities in the pre- 
ceding sentence shall not take effect until the pilot 
study under sertion 803(c) of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 is completed and ana- 
lyzed and a report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture's findings from the study is submitted to the 
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1 Committee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 

2 sentathres and the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 

3 tritkm, and Forestry of the Senate/': and 

4 (D) striking out the last sentence of para- 

5 graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof a new sen- 
G tence as follows: 

7 "Income that is used for unusually high medical ex- 
it penses that cannot be reasonably anticipated or con- 
9 trolled by the household shall be excluded when deter- 

10 mining eligibility for free or reduced-price meals."; 

H (3) in section 11(a)(2)— 

12 (A) striking out "40 cents" and inserting in 

13 lieu thereof "25 cents"; and 

14 (B) adding at the end thereof a new sentence 

15 as follows: "The price charged for a reduced-price 

16 lunch shall not exceed 25 cents/ 9 ; 

17 (4) in section 11(0, striking out "section 9(bM3)" 

18 and inserting in lieu thereof "section 1 l(aK2)"; 

19 (5) in section 12(d)(5). striking out ", except pri~ 

20 va huils whose average yearly tuition exceeds 

21 $1,500 per child"; and 

22 («) in section 17(fX2KB) f striking out "two meals 

23 and one supplement" and inserting in lieu thereof 

24 "three meal* and two supplements". 
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1 Sec. 2. The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 is amended 

2 by— 

3 (1) in section 3(a) — 

4 (A) adding after the first sentence a new sen- 

5 tence as follows: "Notwithstanding the preceding 

6 sentence, the special milk program shall be avail- 

7 aide to all children in kindergarten program oper- 

8 axing through nonprofit schools/'; and 

9 (R) striking out the last sentence; 
t() (2) in section 4<b)UMB)— 

1 1 (A) amending the seooi*d sentence to read as 

12 follows; "The national average payment for each 

13 reduced-price breakfast shall be 15 cents less than 

14 the national average payment for each free break- 

15 fast, adjusted to the nearest one-fourth cent/'; 
Hi and 

,7 (B) adding at the end thereof a new sentence 

18 as follows: "Notwithstanding the preceding aen- 

IJI tem-es r an additional 6 cents shall he provided for 

20 each breakfast served under this Act and section 

21 17 of the National School Lunch Act f to be used 

22 to improve the nutrit nt content of breakfasts/ 1 ; 
211 (3) in section 4<b)UX('h striking out "30 cents" 
21 and inserting in lieu thereof "15 rents"; 

25 (4) in seetion 4(b)(2)(B)- 
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1 (A) inserting after "such free breakfast shall 

2 be" TO"; 

m 

3 (6) striking out "&" and inserting in lieu 

4 thereof "(P" 

5 (O t ig out "(H)" and inserting in lieu £ 

6 thereof "(ID"' and 

7 (D) Inserting before the period at die end * 

8 thereof a comma and a new clause as follows: 

9 "GO phis an additional 6 cents for each 

10 breakfast served under tins Act and section 

11 17 of the National School Lunch Act, to be 

12 used to improve the nutrient content of 

13 breakfasts"; 

14 (5)' in section 40X9KO. striking out "thirty 

15 cents" and inserting in lieu thereof "15 cents"; 

16 (6) in section lfifcXA), striking out ", except pri- 

17 vate schools whose average yearly tuition exceeds 
J 18 $1,500 per child"; and 

19 (7) in section 19Q)— 

2() (A) striking out the subsection designation 

21 "(j)" and inserting in lieu thereof "CO"; 

22 (B) striking out paragraph (1); 

23 (C) redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as < 

24 paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively; and 
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1 (D) amending paragraph (1), as redesignated, 

2 by- 

3 (0 striking out "For the fiscal year 

4 ending September SO, 1980, and for each 

5 fiscal year ending on or before September 

6 30, 1984, there" and mserUng in lien thereof 

7 "There"; and 

6 fri) striking oat "t 15,0 J0,000 for fiscal 

9 year 1981, and not more than 15,000,000 

10 for each subsequent ' aihl inserting in lieu 

1 1 thereof "$8,000,0OJ for aach". 

12 Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture shall issue such 

13 regulations as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 

14 this Act. - 

15 (b) All amendments made by this Act shall become ef- 

16 fective upon enactment, except for the amendment made by 

17 section 1(2MD), which shall be implemented no later than 

18 July I, 1984. 
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Department of Agriculture, 

Omcs or the Sscrct ary, 

Washington, DC July 1 1981 



Hon. Jesse Helms, 

Chairman* Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition and Forestry, Senate, Washing- 
ton* DC 

Dear Mr. Chairman: This is in response to your teller requesting a report on & 
1918, "To provide for improvements in the school hutch and certain other child nu- 
trition programs." 

& 1913 increases subsidies for reduced price lunches and breakfasts: increases re- 
imbursements for all breakfasts fay 6 cents; expands from three to five the maxi- 
mum number of meals and macks subsidised daily under the OiOd Care Food Pro- 
gram (OTP* expands the Special Milk Pn*ramCSMP} to kindergartens in schools 
that already participate in other nutrition programs and eliminates the maximum 
frcent milk subsidy for these kindergartens; creates a new administrative subsidy 
for States for storing and distrfeutfog commodities donated under the National 
School Lunch Act; creates a deduction for unusually high medk&l costs for purposes 
of income eligibility determination; permits all high tuition private schools to re- 
ceive meal suhridiea; increases the fending tor the Nutrition Education ami Train- 
ing (NET) Program; delays income verification requirements; ami eliminates the 
link between food stamp and free school meal eligibility standards. 

The Department strongly opposes the enactment of & 1913. The bill reverses valu 
able reforms recently enacted by the Congress which better target child nutrition 
resources to those most hi need. & 191S mandates new entitlements for middle ami 
upper-income student* None of the added fandfna would provide additional meats 
to the neediest schoolchildren. As the Congress mid tile Administration work togeth- 
er to reduce a larmin g deficits* we cannot supp^t the use of scarce federal resources 
to finance the subsidies provided by ai91& Ttw bill would increase taxpayers' costs 
bv $186 million by Fiscal Year 1P86 and by 91 biffiou over Fiscal YeanTl98&-1989. 
The following paragraphs explain the Department's position hi more detail. 

S. 1913 increases subsidies for reduced mice meals by IS cents. This repeal of a 
1981 reform expands benefits to children from families of four with annual income 
up to $18,815, These students already receive a 92<ent subsidy for each lunch 
served Thfe provision in no way targets benefits to the neediest recipients and 
would cost $70 million in Fiscal Year 1985. 

The bill also increases the break&st subsidy by 6 cents as a means to improve the 
nutritional Quality of the meat The hike in reimbursement would apply to all 
meals, including those served to upper-income students. This provision » unneces- 
sary. Schools are already encouraged to go beyond the minimum meal pattern. The 
total impact of the breakfast in combination with lunch is already favorable, and 
children generally eat both where available. This provision would require $42 mil- 
lion in Federal fluids in Fiscal Year 19S& 

The provision subsidising a third meal and second snack under the OCFP would 
provide additional assistance to middle-income families and abrogate all family in- 
volvement in preparing meals for their children. These extra subsidies would cost 
$28 million in Fiscal Year 1985. 

As a result of a 1981 reform, the SMP operates only in schools which do not par- 
ticipate in another child nutrition program, a 1913 permits kindergartens in 
schools with a lunch or breakfast program to receive SMP subsidies as well. Since 
the school programs serve milk as part of their meals ami since such meals may be 
made available to kindergarten children, the Department sees no need to permit du- 
plicate milk subsidies for kindergartens, In addition, the bill increases the milk sub- 
sidy level for these kindergartens. This prevision would cost $16 million in Fiscal 
Year 1985, almost doubling the siss of the SMP. 

States currently receive $44 million in State Administrative Expense funds to op- 
erate the child nutrition programs. The Department believes that these funds pro* 
vide more than adequate assistance to States for storing and distributing commod- 
ities donated under the National School Lunch Act. The S, 1913 provision creating 
additional State administrative funding for this purpose would cost $15 million in 
Fiscal Year 1985. 

The bill establishes a deduct km for high medical expenses for purposes of deter- 
mining income eligibility for free and reduced price meals. This provision compli- 
cates the application and verification process as well as increases the potential for 
error, it rescinds* in part, the reforms enacted in 1981 which eliminated special de- 
ductions for high medical and bousing costs in favor of increasing the eligibility 
guidelines for free school meals. The provision would cost $6 million in Fiscal Year 
1985 
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S m:i reverses a 19K1 reform by permitting all private schools, regardless of the 
level of tuition charged, to receive Federal meal subsidies The Department main- 
tains that families who are able to pay costly private school tuitions should be able 
to finance their children's school meals without hardship. Subsidizing these well-off 
families would cost $ti million in Fiscal Year 19K5. 

The bill increases NET Program funding to $8 million The purpose of the NET 
Program has been to provide an initial Federal investment in nutrition education 
and lay a foundation on which States and localities could build. States have now 
developed sound nutrition education currricula and these micro grants are no 
longer required. This provision would increase costs by $3 million annually. 

S. 1913 delays the requirement to verify the income of a sample of those receiving 
free and reduced price meals until the verification pilot study is completed. This 
provision is no longer relevant. The pilot study report has been issued and schools 
and institutions have already implemented the verification requirement. 

The bill terminates the link between income eligibility standards for free school 
meals and food stamps. Currently, both are set at 130 percent of gross income. Abol- 
ishing this link increases the administrative burden and expense for' local officials 
who otherwise would be able to take advantage of the identical standards to expe- 
dite the processing of free meal applications and to verify eligibility with food stamp 



The Office of Management and Budget advises that there is no objection to the 
presentation of this report, and that enactment of S 1913 would not tie consistent 
with the Administration s objectives. 
Sincerely, 



Richard E Lvnu, 

Acting Secretary. 
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98tu CONGRESS 
1st Session 



S.1994 



To amend the National School Umeh Act to remitete income elifibflity criteria 
for family or group day care home participant to the cUd care food program. 



IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 

Orrowm 25 Gegidatmj day, October Uh ims 
Mr, Hki.mh iotrodueed the following hfll; which was read twice and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 



A BILL 

To amend the National School Lunch Act to reinstate income 
eligibility criteria for family or group day care home partici- 
pants in the child care food program. 

1 He it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprvsenta* 

2 fives of the United State* of America in Congress assembled, 
li That section 17(0 of the National School Lunch Act (42 
4 IT.8.C. 17(S6(f)) is amended— 

ft ( 1 ) in paragraph (2) — 

*> (A) by striking out '\ other than family or 

7 group day care home sponsoring organisations/' 

8 in subparagraph (A); and 
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1 (B) by striking out ", or to family or group 

2 day care home sponsoring organizations under 

3 paragraph (3) of this subsection," in subparagraph 

4 (BY, 

I 5 (2) by striking out paragraph (3); and 

6 (3) by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 

t 7 graph (3). 

O 
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